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PREFACE 

The economic conditions confronting the American people to- 
day have made opportune a detailed study of the business of the 
household and of household finance, such as is presented in this book. 

The "efficiency" idea has revolutionized many an industry and 
changed thousands of processes and methods in factories, offices 
and stores ; but it remained for "the high cost of living'^ to intro- 
duce efficiency into the business of the home. 

In searching for leakages in the family purse, two important 
facts recently have been recognized. First, it has been found that 
the work of the home is a most complex industry, involving factors 
dealt with in the factory, the office and the store, and in nearly 
every branch of business. Second, it has been found that this in- 
tricate business, representing an annual expenditure of from six 
hundred to many thousands of dollars per family, has been con- 
ducted without thought of business principles or methods, and that 
"efficiency" is just as necessary in the home as it is in the com- 
mercial world. The idea that housework is degrading or menial has 
been abandoned, and we are now awake to the fact that the success- 
ful home-maker must make a business study of the principles and 
practices involved in housekeeping. 

The necessity that confronts ' every family to-day, demands 
either an increased income, a greater purchasing power for that 
income, or a decreased expenditure. These facts bring us face to 
face with many fundamental principles that either have been un- 
known or ignored if known. 

In colleges and other higher institutions where home economics 
is taught there is need of a comprehensive text dealing with the 
household budget and other financial and business matters, and 
this book it is hoped may serve that need. 

The public schools have done much in enlightening our girls 
upon the mysteries of cooking, and an attempt has been made to 
introduce other household arts into the domestic science curriculum ; 
but the time has come when a subject involving all of the problems 
of the making of a home should be presented to high school girls 
for their consideration. Boys, too, should be introduced to their 
home responsibilities. 
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Indeed, even the students in the upper grades of our elementary 
schools, and in the new junior high schools which are being or- 
ganized, are competent to study practical problems of household 
finance, which after all are merely applications of arithmetic. Such 
applications should be based upon sound theory as to the meaning 
of the home and management of its business. 

Thie book may be put as a text-book directly into the hands of 
upper high school and college students, and it may also serve as a 
reference book for the teacher of home economics in schools of all 
grades. The latter, by selecting subject matter from the book, may 
bring into her instruction in cooking, sewing, and household man- 
agement simple lessons in household business. As a text, this book, 
it is believed, will be available not only for girls in the home 
economics courses, but for mixed groups of boys and girls, who thus 
may follow a course in the economics of the household. 

Schools that have offered something of household study to boys, 
such as camp cookery, the principles of nutrition, or house-plan- 
ning, have been surprised to find % quick response. The present 
subject of household finance is one, which by its nature appeals 
even more strongly to boys, for the finances and business of the 
home is a matter in which the man of the house always has taken 
equal responsibility with the woman. 

Teachers of economics and civics who have been trying to make 
their courses apply to the practical issues of every-day life, will 
find this book of direct help in furnishing material which can be 
used in discussing personal and household economics in their rela- 
tion to the economics of public welfare and business. 

The book is also planned to be of practical service to the home- 
maker and housekeeper. In the shori; courses and other extension 
instruction of the colleges; in the work of the women's clubs; in 
the rural teaching of home economics to groups of farm women; 
and in the study of the family budget and household accounts, 
which women everywhere are making, this book will serve as a text, 
and as a reference work. 

The men of the house will be found equally interested in these 
matters, and if home-study clubs with a membership of two will 
consider the plans here outlined, and if they will faithfully carry 
out the suggestions made, the problem of home finance will straight- 
way be solved. 
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Where the book is used as a text in schools^ it is recommended 
that students, as far as possible, make a study of their home prob- 
lems, securing the co-operation of their parents in considering the 
questions that ari«e in the course. 

The study of th^ business of housekeeping, as presented in the 
following chapters is not theoretical. The suggestions given come 
from a practical experience of nearly a quarter of a century in the 
management of a household. In studying this subject, however, one 
must take into consideration the human equation. Conditions are 
not standard and every family represents a variable imit that can- 
not be considered a basis upon which to pattern methods for another 
home, but from the experience of every family one may learn some- 
thing that will help in solving similar problems. It is with such an 
expectation that this work has been offered to the home-ma£cr and 
student of the Business of the Household. 

Septembeb, 1918. 

The Author. 
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THE BUSINESS OE THE 
HOUSEHOLD 

PART I 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

CHAPTElt I 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT A PROFESSION 

HOL'BEHOLD management is both a practical art aud a trained 

profeEsion. Not until it is recognized as such will the average home 

be maintaiued upon an eilicient and ecoiiomical basis. It is as 

~" ' a business enterprise as is the running of a store or office, or 

the operation of a factory. 

A Wrong Conception. — The time was wlieu we thought, if we 

id not say, " Anyoud can be a farmer." Now we know diiferently. 

We realize that in order to be a successful farmer, there not only 

mast be adaptability of the individual to that particular activity, 

that both a general and a specific education is necessary. Many 

tired mother used to say, "Oh, any ignorant woman can bear 

cook, mend and sew, wash dishes, scrub floors, and do 

mental work about the house." The time has gone, however, 

when housework is considered menial, if it ever was so thought of. 

and wc now realize that if a housewife is going to be anything better 

than & drudge and a slave, she must possess a special knowledge 

~ it requires a certain specific education in addition to experience 

Ven have belittled this idea and have scoffed at the thought of 

{paring a woman's work In the home with a man's work in the 

tlie factory or store, but they are rapidly changing their con- 

ti of household management and borne making. Perhaps the 

A'alue that the woman herself has set upon her own work in 

borne, may have been largely responsible for the man's attUuda 
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, \ • •• Home Making a Highly Specialized Industry. — As in the fac- 
\ .•*• tory, 80 in the home, raw material must be purchased and converted 
into finished products ; countless operations must be supervised and 
directed; various seemingly detached enterprises must be fostered 
and developed and made to co-ordinate with all of the general family 
activities. The labor problem must be considered and dealt with; 
heating and illuminating factors must have attention ; capital must 
be invested and turned to the best possible advantage. Overhead 
costs, running expenses and depreciation insistently demand in- 
telligent attention and with all these problems, the human equation 
of relationships, of intimate family ties combined with the per- 
plexing questions of education, ethics, religion and society, demand 
serious thought. 

The business man may say "business is business," and with the 
saying of it dismiss all questions of personality, of possible friend- 
ships or moral relationships, but the home manager cannot escape 
these considerations. She must not only consider every detail 
of every problem of household activity but such problems must be 
considered in relation to every individual in the household. Nor can 
her household be considered as a detached unit. It is linked with 
social activities and is related to and affected by the public welfare. 
In the faithful discharge of her duties the household manager is 
constantly sounding the gamut of all the human emotions. 

Conditions Now Different. — As culture and civilization de- 
velop, life becomes more and more complex. We often hear of 
the problems that confronted our grandmothers, and how they 
toiled until long after dark; but strenuous as were their lives, 
they, after all, were comparatively simple as compared with pres- 
ent day standards. Their problem was largely a problem of time 
and labor. There was just so much work to do, so many in the 
household to perform that work and so many hours a day in 
which to accomplish it. During the early life of our grand- 
mothers, before 1850, nearly all that was eaten or worn was 
produced on the farm and in the home. Spinning and weaving 
and sewing and mending ; the making of butter and of candles, the 
putting up of preserves and jellies and jams, cooking and baking, 
the manufacture of soap, nearly all that contributed to the 
sustenance of the body and its outward protection was a part of the 
duties of the housewives and their daughters in those "good old" 
days. Strenuous work it was, of course, but if the present day 
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spiritnnl side of life, but it ia just these principles, which properly 
uiidofstood and applied will provide for increased material demands. 

Tiirift and saving are admirable and they should not be under- 
alimiiled, but neither should Ihey be over-estimated. Miserliness 
i( despicable ; hoarding is vulgar; both are selfish, fatal to character 
and a danger to the community and nation. 

Despite the constantly increasing cost of living, economista and 
bankers are urging the necessity for saving. All kinds of devices 
are being invented to attract the salaried man's earnings into the 
bank. Bankers say that lower earning capacity and the fear of hard 
limes increase savings deposits. Although increased savings de- 
posit! may be a desideratum for both the banker and the broker, dan- 
ger lurks in the unqualified statements made by those interested in 
getting people to save. There are times vrhcn it may be asked, " Is it 
torfh the price?" If savings means stunted lives, that is, phyeical 
derelicts or raent&l incompetents during this or the nest generation 
ihrough enforced self-denial and the absence of bodily comforts or 
the starving of mental cravings and the sacrifice of spiritual develop- 
ment, — then tlie price of incrca'ied bank deposits is too high. 

Bank Balance May Cost Too Much. — It is ptwsible to be so 
»el(-«icrificing in saving as to stunt self-development. A growing 
btnk balance is not desirable at a tremendous sacrifice of the stand- 
irdi of living. 

If a part of these savings was expended for better living quar- 
ters, better nourishment, fewer hours of toil and worry, a better 
jilivBical endowment and a broader education, would not such results 
pfuveof far more value to the individual, and the community, and 
"•wld not tlie wealth of the next generation, if not of this one, be 
KTeatcr? To leave money to children instead of using it in making 
tiim fully capable of acquiring their own often proves a curse. 

It is necessary to form habite of thrift, but if in addition to the 
iniTeased cost of life's necessities and the higher standards of living 
JcaiMiiied, one must assume the added burden of unduly swelling a 
«»ings account, there will he little left to life but a wild scramble 
to tcfomptish the impossible. To meet such exigencies, every 
member of the family may be subjected to a process of self-denial 
Md of sordid economising that can only result in the wilting of 
Wrthy ambition, the dwarfing of soul and the stunting of the mind 
Hid body. 

" irdlesfi of the fabulous stories told of the wonders accom- 
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plished by savings, what do we know of the price paid for that kini 
of success ? No man on a wage or a reasonable salary can possibly 
acquire a fortune from what he can save, and at the same time pro- 
vide his family with the comforts and education to which they are 
entitled, and should he succeed, the effort would take the greater 
part of his life and then the fortune would probably be left for others 
to enjoy or fight over. 

False Standards of Living. — The cost of '^ high living *^ means 
for many families, the cost of "false standards of living." The first 
lesson should be how to do without that which we are not entitled to, 
and how to distinguish between real necessities and luxuries. 

Most of us can and should dispense with automobiles, piano- 
players, expensive talking-machines, diamonds, silk underwear, 
shoes that cost from ten to twenty dollars a pair, to say nothing of 
servants and maids and visits to the hair-dresser. 

We might live just as comfortably in five rooms as in the ten we 
may be occupying. It is not necessary to be living next door to a 
millionaire, or to have a cottage at the sea-side or in the mountains, 
or even to visit a summer resort once a year. We have no business 
to care what the Smiths think or what the Browns may say. We 
have no moral right to play bridge for money or prizes, or to enter- 
tain beyond our means in order to keep up. with the procession of 
"our set.'' We have no justification for belonging to expensive 
clubs or sororities or societies when household necessities must be 
sacrificed as an offset to this extravagance. 

There are very few families entitled to purchase club steaks or 
other expensive cuts of meat every night for dinner. Neither are 
we justified in loading our tables with hot-house fruits and vege- 
tables or garden produce shipped a thousand miles when out of 
season in our own climate. These denials should not be considereil 
economies. When over eighty per cent, of the people of these United 
States are living on an income of not more than $1200 a year, in- 
dulgence in such things for most families is nothing but sinful 
extravagance. 

When will we learn that there is nothing in furniture, pictures or 
rugs, or in any material thing that can or will bring us lasting hap- 
piness. The simple life need not be the farm or suburb, but it should 
mean a saner standard of living. Life without grind; life without 
the eternal struggle to keep up appearances ; life without a thought 



what the gossip's tongue may say. Just living one's own life, in 
amodest, uuassimiiiig mauiier, coDtent willi enough wholesome food 
to est, with a rcasouable amount of neat apparel ; with a modest 
home wbetlier it be in a house or an apartment, in a decent neigh- 
borbood Olid a pleas in g environment. Simple pleasures and 
iwmel J joys ; a few friends; good books; music; husband and wife; 
parents and children, and then — if possible, a. few dollars saved at 
1 time and placed in the bank or in a safe investment toward a com- 
jK'Uiifjr for old age. What more is needed to make for happiness? 

A Saner Policy Advocated. — And so, every young couple juat 
starting out in life, should honestly face the two principles that con- 
frunt diem at the outset. Is the future to be built upon the sordid 
wcumulntion of money and the things which money will huy to the 
oelttsiou of the liigher things of life, or if one must be sacrificed, 
•ill it 1)C the mere hoarding of dollars ? Let their policy be first, the 
liiiiiss of the higher life, with the accumulation of aa many of the 
mnierial things as may be acquired without a sacrifice of their ideals. 
tot after uti. we can taie nothing with us into the next life, and 
»fier we have gathered together the things of this world we find they 
ire not worth the effort and tlio sacrifice necessary to acquire them. 

Harried Life vs. Single Life. — Ab stated at the Iwginning of 
!!ii*p|i»l>ter, " the raising of a family. large or small, is man's first 
liniy lo tie human race and to society." The man and wife who have 
siweafully accomplished this have enriched the world. Succeas- 
tnlhto rear and train and educate three or more children is a task 
tf*l ii not sufficiently aj^rociated by the world at large. One 
oillit tnithfnlly say, as of virtue, tliat the task is its own reward. 
It is. ilthoogh it should be entitled to more recognition than that. 

Statiatics aru said to show that married men live longer than 
liadielors, probably because of their more or less regular habits and 
th* are received in the home from a loving and efficient wife. In 
ffla"? industries, the character of the wife and home is inquired into 
befoK a man is hired. It is aUo claimed that the married man 
actaiog as much of this world's goods and aa high a standard in the 
■wW la the bachelor. If this is true, then he succeeds in the face 
of a considerable handicap. 

A married man in some ways is placed at a disadvantage in the 
WMoniic Btmgglc with every single man with whom he must com- 
As an example, Mr. Holmes has three children and a wife. 
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He"S'm1ilie same business in which Mr. James is engaged. Mr. 
James has uo one but hinieelf to Gupport; h.s a result Mr. James 
boards. Id order to raise his family properly, Mr. Holmea finds it 
necessary to buy or rent a house. If he bujs it, the state taxes him 
for providing hia family a decent place in which to Hve. Instead of ^ 
having only one to support, Mr. Holmes must earn enough for five;'! 
hence he cannot save as much as Mr. James can, nor have such sav-^ 
ings to invest in his business. All the expenses involved in raising k 
family place Mr. Holmes at an economic disadvantage with I" 
James. If in the face of these conditions, Mr. James fails to succeedl 
as well as Mr. Holmes, all other things being equal, it must mcanl 
that a single life lacks impetus or spells selfishness, and that ex-1 
penditures are made for self-indulgence, legitimate though they may I 
be, that are not a part of the budget of Mr. Holmes. It means that! 
the better care received by the married man and the establishment of* 
regular and good habits all go to equalize the difference in thea 
economic conditions enjoyed by each type of business man. 

Woman's Work a Productive Factor. — Another factor thitl 
increases the married man's efficiency, is the fact that hia wife workilj 
productively in the home, while he contributes his earnings to t 
family. The part contributed by the wife, though different in chi 
acter and scope, is equally as valuable as the husband's efforts. 
gether, a better living is obtained than that which usually falls I 
the unaided efforts of the unmarried man. 

There are, it is tnie, many compensations for the cares involri 
in family life, but it does sometimes seem that the state should li 
least equalize the unequal competition between the married and t" 
unmarried. The man or the woman, who deliberately chooses t 
single life, or being married selfishly refuses the duties of part 
hood, should be compelled by the state to contribute to the cape a 
the support of orphan children. The poodle-dog woman should I 
ostracized by every right-thinking wife and mother. The man i 

I the woman who does not in some way directly contribute to socie 
or the world at large is a paraBit«. Merely to earn enough to j 
vide for one's own needs or luxuries is not sufFicient. To enrich 4J, 
world by bringing into existence something that did not exist befoa 
whether it be a beautiful picture, a work of art. a book, a more h 
tiful flower, a new tyire of vegetable or fruit, a house, a skyscraper! 
— above everything ehe — a child, is a tvpe of accomplishment t' 
differentiates between the parasite and tlic real man or woman. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What U meant by the "higher things of life"? 

2. Name two fundamental principles of life. 

3. What may be termed *'a materialistic principle of living"? 

i Under what circumstances if any should savins be discouraged? 

5. Cin one acquire wealth from what can be saved from a lUiIaryT 

6. What are the principal extravagances of the average family ? 

7. What might be called economies in the maintenance of a family? 

8. Should environment be sacrificed for the purpose of reducing the cost 

of living? In order to secure a competence against old age? 
9 Do you owe a duty to society? Why, and how can it be met ? 

10. Ii a married man upon an equal economic or competitive footing with a 

single man? In what way is the married man handicapped? 

11. What factors contribute to reduce the single man's advantages over the 

married man? 
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CHAPTER III 

THE FAMILY INCOME 

Tu£ handling of the family income has always had possibilities 
of misunderstanding and 'friction between husband and wife, and 
perhaps it has been more of a factor in the development of the 
twentieth century feminist than generally has been supposed. That 
it has been and still is a serious problem in many families is erident 
to every careful observer. Many a family has been wrecked upon 
this rock in the matrimonial sea^ and until some practical method 
can be evolved that will prove satisfactory to both parties in deter- 
mining the relation of husband and wife to the family income, it 
should be the duty of parents and educators to warn children before 
marriage, of the need of making definite plans for the disbursement 
of the family funds. Some plan for the use of their money is one 
of the many important matters regarding which young people should 
come to an imderstanding before marriage. 

It may, then, be well to consider some of the methods in vogue 
for disbursing the family income. Although the value of any 
method depends upon the spirit in which it is carried out, there are 
obvious advantages and disadvantages in each. 

The Doling Method. — ^This is possibly the most common, as it 
is certainly likely to be the most pernicious plan. It may even 
assume the form of charity or largess dispensed by a condescending 
husband to a timid wife. Such a wife is compelled to cajole her hus- 
band almost daily in order to extract a dollar from him for the day's 
groceries. ''Why ! what €id you do with that fifty cents I gave you 
yesterday,*' is the usual reply of such husbands. Such a morning 
ordeal is the daily crucifixion that many a wife endures. No woman 
can maintain her self -respect iand submit to this daily process, year 
in and year out, and it is certain that no man would consent to con- 
duct his employer's business on such a basis. 

No woman should he compelled to ask the " head of the family " 
for money, whether it he for household necessities or for her own 
personal use. It takes money to run a home, to buy food and to 
clothe the members of a family. Some men seem to rediscover this 
wonderful fact every day and then forget it until the next day. 
12 
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The Allowance Plan. — ^While this method is much better 
than the one just mentioned^ it has its defects. One of the principal 
objections to it is that oftentimes it is based upon a wrong prin- 
ciple. For many centuries "to allow*' meant only "to tolerate/' "to 
pennii" Some husbands act upon the old meaning of the word, and 
no wife should be simply tolerated. The word allowance in this 
«ai8e smacks of condescension.^ Parents sometimes place their 
children on an allowance, and children grown do not see the in- 
congruity in the husband giving and the wife accepting such a 
nominal gratuity. The word now has another meaning, "to grant 
M a righV' "to share.'' With this understanding of an allowance 
one need not quarrel, whether the one who receives be the wife or 
the child. But too often, in the case of the wife this allowance or 
stipnlated sum of money is not for herself, but that she may save 
husband the trouble of paying for the meat and the bread and the 
""^y petty bills that come in to every householder ; if the wife is 
an expert purchasing agent, and an expert manufacturer, and an 
expert cook and manager, if there is anything left from the weekly 
or monthly allowance she generally is allowed to retain it as a com- 
ffiiaaion for her services, or perhaps to be spent for some article with 
which to adorn herself and thus to become more attractive to her 



Fortunately, many wives are not sufficiently sensitive to detect in 
this plan any insult to their position as equal partners. They feel 
wch a freedom from the restrictions of the "doling method" to 
which Mrs. Smith is subjected, that they perhaps never think of the 
fact that the wife is not her husband's clerk nor his manager, but 
^« purtner, and that as a member of the firm she has the same rights 
in the business and its income as her husband-partner. 

Aside from sentimental reasons or matters of principle, another 
objection to this plan is that it usually holds the wife to strict ac- 
countability to the husband for the expenditure of the allowance, 
^fhile every wife probably would be glad to go over her accounts 
with her husband, and perhaps even be anxious to detail to him the 
hargains she had secured, the necessities she had gone without and 
the money «he had saved, the feeling that she miLst or that she 
^ovld make an accounting or report to her husband at the end of 
the week or month, is anything but a pleasant ordeal. Of course, 
th€W are many husbands who say they do not expect such an ac- 
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(.■ouiiting, but the wife canuot but feel that she should render an ao- 
counting, whether it be expected or not. 

Another defect iu. this plau lies in the fact that often expendi- 
tures must be made during an allowance period of a week or a 
month, that cannot possibly be met by any one week or month's 
allowance. Clothing eats up money and the demand for clothing 
IB largely seasonal, principally coming during the spring and late 
fall months. Ten or twenty-five dollars or more a week might take 
care of tlie average weekly household bills and yet the allowance 
probably would not be sufficient to meet the seasonal demands for 
clothing. To meet this difficulty, a portion of each weekly or 
monthly allowance must be set aside in order to accumulate a suf- 
ficient sum to defray the expense for such purchases. Such emerg- 
encies have resulted in the scheme of apportioning the allowan(^ 
into certain sums and keeping them separately in boxes or en- 
velopes, one for clothing; another one for food, etc. Such methods 
may sometimes prove useful where the wage is small and expen- 
ditures few. 

If the allowance is small and given in cash, another handicap 
that this method imposes upon the wife is carr}'ing money abont the 
}>er8on or keeping it in the house. Actual loss through pickpocket*, 
sneak thieves and burglars, carelessness and fire is by no means a 
negligible factor to be considered. The home manager has too 
many other important problems with which to contend without 
making a banker of heraelf or a safety- deposit vault of her home. 

Another objection, though not inherent in this method, is that 
it usually results in paying cash for everything purchased. Thi» 
means that small change must always be kept on hand. Often 
necessary purchases are neglented because of the difficulty of getting? 
change for a bill. The paying of cash means an effort to accoun*i 
for every penny or dollar almost daily for fear of loss or mistake^ 
in the handling of the same. This may seem trivial to many hu* 
it is a real bugbear to every housewife who adopts thia method. 

The Charge System. — A practice common among families c 
means, as well as with those of a fair income, is the charge-acconi 
plan. Charge accounts are maintained at all the principal ( 
and wives are given carle blanche to order and to charge anythi]q_ 
needed, or perhaps desired. Bills are rendered monthly and per-" 
haps paid by the husband without question, but wives having sncf 
iccountfl at their dispoeal are sometimes at their wit's end to fltuX 
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iiieihoiis (or securing ready cash. Many a wealthy man's wife is 
ofleu unable to secure cash for car-fare. 

All such methods rob the family of the value of participation in 
» joint planning of expenditures by husband and wife. The part- 
smhip basis cannot obtain under such methods, and the results are 
the diaadsantages of the "doling plan," 

It is not the credit system that is at fault; for that has its very 
dscided value as elsewhere stated, but when the credit system is 
necely used to deprive the wife of ready cash and absolve the bus- | 
iiDi of participation in joint responsibiiity for the family ei- | 
penditure, then the credit system is made to serve a purpose for 
'iiici it is not intended. 

The Only Fair and Businesslike Method.—" A horse that 
"ill not stand without hitching, is not worth ha\ing,'' is an old 
isjing. Husbands and wives take each otlier for "better or for 
'Dree." They assume from the very first day of wedded life, that 
lifjcan trust each other, and triist will be the basis of their future 
Hpineas, Without it happiness simply cannot exist. If a hus- 
^i feels he cannot trust hia wife's judgment in money matters, 
tke first thing necessary is for both to study the problems of expendi- 
Wk* together, and to come to an understanding as to the practical 
nileethat shall guide in the use of their common resources. 

i woman uiko is not to be trusted -with her husband's earnings, 
^iiwcome and his properly, is not to be trusted with his honor, his 
'Station or with his narne. 

Before accepting this plan of the joint management of income, 
lit pbruse "husband's earnings" or "husband's income" must be 
eliminated from the family vocabulary. 

The method proposed is based first upon the contention that 
'Iwlever money a husband may secure from his employer, or from 
"I iiiiainefis, belongs as much to the wife as to t!ie husband ; that 
'lUwogh her work may not have been directly contributed to her 
''iiibaad's employer, or to his business, tlie wife's efforts make it 
PUsible for the husband to give the very best that is in him to his 
"^yer, or to his own business. The idea that a woman can toil 
•wdaveand maintain a home for a husband ; that she can hear and 
'Wiod clothe and feed his children as well as care for himself; 
"rtriie con wreck her physical life in the doing of it, and all this 
^baat monetary compensation, or a right to share in what her 
i bae earned, or wiOiout receiving equal credit for conaervLDg 
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it, is a supposition that needs to be disputed. The productive labor 
of the wife within the home must be counted an off-set to the hus- 
band's earning; ability for together they secure the living of the 
family. 

Whatever wages or salary or income a hushand may bring into 
the family, already has been in part earned by the wife. 

Until the above principle is recognized there can be no per- 
manent efficiency of an economic nature in the home. 

If either party at the time of marriage is possessed of money 
or property, personal or real, it may well become the joint posses- 
sion of husband and wife as in a business partnership. Whatever 
money is possessed by either party at the time of marriage; what- 
ever money is received by either party during the marriage rela- 
tion, whether earned as wages or salary or received from income or 
dividends, gifts or bequests, should be placed in the bank, in one 
common fund, subject to use and withdrawal by either party, with- 
out the explicit consent or signature of the other party. This is the 
ideal toward which society is moving. 

Many husbands undoubtedly may shudder at the bare thought 
of such a high-handed method, and yet they will not for one 
moment hesitate to admit that they trust their wives implicitly. If 
80, there is no excuse for any other method of managing the house- 
hold funds. This method, of course, means the opening of a bank 
account, if one does not already possess one. The subject of the 
bank account will be considered in the next chapter. 

A joint bank account should be opened in the name of both hus- 
band and wnfe, or the account may be opened in the husband's 
name in which event the husband should give his written consent to 
the banker to have his wife sign his name to checks. The joint ac- 
count is preferable as the wife's signature would then be legal in 
case of the death of the husband, which probably would not be the 
case under the other method. With this arrangement in force, 
either party will at any time be able to withdraw any or all of the 
funds in the bank to the credit of the individual or joint individuals 
as the case may be, and the signature of the other party will not 
be necessary. In the partnership of which we are speaking, neither 
partner will take advantage of the other. 

Every dollar earned by the husband or received by him or by 
the wife should be deposited to the credit of the bank account. It is 
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not intended that merely the wife's weekly or monthly allowance be 
deposited in this way, as this plan does away with such things as 
allowances, but it does mean that all income from every source be 
deposited. 

Having accomplished this much, all expenditures and the pay- 
ment of all household bills should be made by check. The method 
of accomplishing this will be explained later. Of course, where 
there are petty items to be paid for in cash, such as articles pur- 
chased from hucksters, the home manager should arrange to draw 
snflBdent cash every week, with which to defray such expenses, in- 
cluding car-fares and similar needs. 

" What is mine becomes yours, and what is yours becomes mine/' 
should be the principle upon which to base all future problems of 
household finance. 

Real Estate and Personal Property. — In order to carry out 
the spirit of this plan, all real estate and personal property should 
^ held in conmion by both parties. 

Beal estate in the name of either husband or wife, at the death 
of the party holding the same, becomes subject to probate but 
unless disposed of by will the courts must determine who are the 
rightful heirs of tlie deceased. The law varies in different states 
riding the inheritance of real estate, and whether one leaves 
4 will or not, there are certain legal formalities that must be 
observed before the heirs are able to perfect their title. In order 
to avoid this, and to prevent all litigation, a joint tenancy deed 
should be executed covering all real estate owned by either party, if 
the law of the state recognizes such a deed. By this arrangement, 
the real estate is held in the name of both husband and wife, and in 
the case of death of either party, the real estate becomes the property 
of the surviving partner without any further legal action of any 
kind. 

Real Esute Held " In Common."— Real estate held in the 
'^^e of both husband and wife, other than in joint-tenancy, at the 
death of either party, becomes subject to probate, the same as though 
" had been held in the name of either one or the other. In such 
^^, the court must determine the share originally held by the sur- 
nvor before making disposition of the share left by the deceased. 

There is a vital difference between Joint-tenancy, and real estate 
held " In common." The former is only possible when provided for 
by state statute. 
2 
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Summary. — With all real estate and personal property held iu 
this way and all money received turned into one common fund, 
subject to the demand of either partner with or without the consent 
of the other, we have a fair, just and business-like arrangement for 
both parties; one that is based upon faith and trust in each other; 
an arrangement that is, and always has constituted, the basis of 
every business partnership. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Name the various plans adopted for the distribution of the family 

income. Which one would you favor? Why? What objections can you 
offer to the various methods mentioned? 

2. For your own information, ascertain the methods used in your own 

home. 

3. Do you think that a wife is entitled to an equal right with her husband 

in his earnings? If so, why? 

4. Is the law governing the inheritance of property the same in all states? 

5. How should real es^te be held by married people? 

6. For your own information, if possible, find out what proportion of the 

real estate, in case of the death of a father, would go to the wife and 
what proportion to the children. 

7. What is a joint bank account? 

8. If a bank account is in the name of a husband how may it be arranged 

so that the wife may draw cliecks upon that account? 

9. Does the law of your state provide for holding real estate in joint 

tenancy ? 

THEMES FOR DEBATE 

Resolved: 

1. That the Allowance plan of apportioning the Family Income is not 

economically sound or just. 

2. That the wife should have as much right and freedom in and to the 

family income and property as the husband. 

3. That property, real estate or personal, belonging to the wife before 

marriage should after marriage be pooled with the husband's re- 
sources as the common property of both. 
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THE BANK ACCOUNT 

i 1A»K account is a very necessary factor in the management of 
aojhoiue- This suggestion holde for the man on » small salary the 
ant* IIS it does for a man of means. Many a man probably will say 
"I'. I don't earn enough," or "I can't get enough together at any 
one lime to warrant me in opening a bank account."' Many tliiuk 
tlietiitik will not care for a small cheeking account. Not ao; the 
time has gone when the average banker refuses an account because 
if the hmitation of the daily balance, except in the larger citiee. 
Even then, the small fee of a dollar a month where the daily bal- 
^n it lesg than $300.00 may be well spent in getting this account 
•tirtMi, The modern banker especially in the smaller cities and in 
theanhurbs of the larger cities, invitee family deposits. 

Any mm earning tu/enty to twenty-five dollars or more a weeJc 
'iotiH maintain a bank account, and pay all bilU ty check. 
^Bcy fanner's family should have a hank accotmt. 

In fact, it is just theee men that need the services of the bank the 
"lost, BB is shown in the discussion of "Credit." 

Opening an Account. — Every married couple, then, if they 
ii»te not ah-eady done so, should at once open a bank account. Hue- 
"Wii sud wife should visit the hanker together, introducing them- 
faTM or having some friend do this for them. They should state 
"*''' circumstances to the banker without resen'e. The husband 
"Otlii p\e the name of his employer, with any information re- 
P'^'ag hia work or position or prospects that might seem of in- 
'^ to the banker. If in business for himself, the husband should 
P^e the banker a statement of the financial condition of his bus- 
iness. If real estate is owned by either party this fact should be 
"'"^f known. 

A joint aeeount should be opened in the name of both parties as 
^Uined in the previous chapter, or it should be arranged so that 
■™pirtie8 can sign checks against the account. The signature of 
I**'' parties will be required by the bnnk to be placed on file for 
MwitiflcBtion purposes. Either party will now be able to draw 
funds Tjthout the signature of the other party. 

^ W words raav be said in explanation of the various processes 

19 
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with whidi the depositor will come in contact from time to time 
Md the steps that must be taken for the first time by anyone who 
has never had a bank account. 

Deposits. — In depositing money^ checks or drafts in a bank^ a 
niemorandmn furnished by the bank and called a "deposit slip'' 
I must be made out by the depositor. The following data should be 
entered on such a slip. 

1- The name of the person whose account is kept. 

2. The date of the deposit. 

3. The character and amount of the deposit^ entered as indicated 
^y the printed slip, which generally is as follows: (a) currency, 
(paper money) ; (b), gold; (c), silver; (d), checks, (drafts, post 
office money orders, etc.) listed by items. 

4. The total of the deposit. 

Kg. 1 is a reproduction of a deposit slip properly made out. 
Having made out the deposit slip it should be handed with the 

deposit and bank book to the "Receiving teller" who will enter the 
*nu)niit of the deposit in the bank book. 

Some banks do not 'T)alance" bank books at the end of the 
nionth, unless requested to do so ; a statement made on the adding 
DUichine is used instead. With such banks the bank book is rather 
a ^less thing. If one does not wish to keep up the bank book, an 
^ duplicate should be made of the deposit slip. The teller then 
^ this slip which is retained by the customer at least until the 
month's statement has been received and checked up. If the de- 
posit shows on the statement the slip may be destroyed. 

Checks. — A check is merely an order on the banker to pay to 
^Die one a certain sum of money, and this order is signed by the 
depositor against whose funds the check is drawn. 

In filling out a check, which already bears printed upon it the 
name of the bank, the name of the place where it is located, and the 
^fderto the banker to pay, there are five spaces to be filled and six 
tliat may be utilized as follows : 

1. Date. 

2. Number of the check (if one desires to number all checks). 
^' The name of the person to whom the payment is to be made. 
^- The amount to be paid written out in full. 
^- The amount to be paid written in figures. 
^' The signature of the party drawing the check. 
^i' 2 is a copy of a check properly made out. 
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Making Oui Checks.— No spa^e on the dieck sliould iic lofts 
that till! amount i>l' (lie check could be raised iiy adding aiiothe 
figuro l)efi>re wr after tliL' amount. For instance if the amouni 
"One and 5C-U)i)" was written in Bucii a nmnner it iniglit be raise* 
to read "Otie Hundred One and 5(3-100" or "One Hundred anc 
5(;-100" by inserting the extra word or words before or after tbi 
original amount, if suDident space is left by the one making oui 
the check. 

Endorsing Checks. — Checks payable to "bearer" should not bi 
endorsed until one ia in the bank ready to present them for paymen 
or deposit, because if loat anyone may cash them. 

When endorsing checks, turn the check clown on its face ant 
write your name on the back at the top of the left end of the check 



w.llt. C^" 



IV f 




I "• "> Tile City NajiQn al Ban! 



When sending checks through the mail for deposit, endorse tin 
payable to the bank as follows: 

Pay to the order of 
The City Nat'l Bank for the credit of 
John Jonquil. 

A rubber stamp may be made for this purpose if desired, it I 
in transit checks so stamped cannot be cashed by the finder. 

Notations may be made upon tlie end of the check to the lef 
or in the lower left-hand corner. If the words, "Payment in full' 
or "Payment in full to dat«" is so written on a check, the endorse 
ment of the one to whom the check ia made payable, is a receip 
in full for payment of an account due to that date, and the payei 
cannot recover more money from the payer in payment of that bill 

An endorsement on the back of a check ts a legal receipt 
the atnovni of money for which the check is drawn. 
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13o not make a check "Payable to bearer," as it then becomes 
the property of anyone holding it, and no endorsement is uecessar}', 
80 that the check itself does not serve as a receipt for the money paid. 

Checks Payable to Officials. — Checks made to officials, such as 
the treasurer of the county, of a lodge or club, should specify the of- 
ficial position of the drawee or individual to whom tiie check is made 
payable as follows : 

"John Smith, Treasurer of Cook County." 
or 

"James Jones, Collector Evanston Township." 

If it were made out in the name of the individual without stating 
the official position, it would be evidence that the check was intended 
for personal use, and if it were appropriated for personal use, in 
order to recover the amount of the check, one would have to prove 
it vas intended for the official and not the personal uyse of the 
individnaL 

Checks Delivered to Collectors. — Some companies employ of- 
ficial collectors, but in paying bills to such collectors, it is better to 
nuie out the check in the name of the company to whom the money 
is due, and in no case in the name of the collector, unless the word 
"Collector" is inserted after his name. Even then it would be better 
to trite the name of the company also, as "John Smith, Collector, 
Smith & Co.'* 

Altering Checks. — If a mistake has been made in writing a 
check, tear it up and make out a new one. Many bank checks are 
printed on a chemically prepared paper especially designed to show 
*Dy alteration or erasure, as a protection against attempts to alter 
or raise the amount of the check. 

Holding Personal Checks. — One should not hold checks but 
should present them to the bank for payment at once. Unless pre- 
sented in the usual course of business, the courts would not protect 
one in recovering the amount of a check in case there were no funds 
to meet the check when it was presented. Funds might have been 
^n the bank to meet the check at the time it was drawn, but if the 
holder failed to take reasonable precaution in presenting it for pay- 
ment in the ordinary course of business, the holder of the check 
could not recover on it if there were not funds to meet it upon its 
•lehiyed presentation. 

Exchange on Personal Checks. — One should not send per- 
wnal checks away from home in payment of bills or orders, as banks 
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cliarge "exchange" or a small fee for collectiug and handling e 
checks, unless they are made payable tlirougli the "clearing hoi 
of some central city. One can secure a bank draft from one's I 
for this purpose. 

The Clearing House. — In the larger cities, the banks in ^ 
standing form an organization in their city called a "Clea 
House." Such banks are constantly receiving the checks and di 
of each other, and instead of sorting them out and returning t 
to each bank individually for payment, they are sent to the Clea: 
House, where representatives from all banks in that city who 
members of the Clearing House meet at certain hours and take f 
each other all checks and drafts drawn on their own bank, 
sonal checks that bear the printed words, "Payable through 
Chicago Clearing House" would not be subject to exchange for 
lection. The same would be true if "New York" appeared on 
check instead of "Chicago," as these two cities represent the cer 
of exchange for the entire country. 

Check-Stubs. — Before making out a check, fill in the stub 
actly as the check is to be drawn. The number on the stub sh< 
agree with the number on the check. 

In asking for a check book for family use, it will be found n 
more convenient to use a book having three checks to the page 1 
one with only one to the page. 

Fig. 3 is an illustration of the stubs of three checks made 
properly in their order as they would appear in a three-check-to- 
page book. 

Most check stubs, especially in books with one check to the p 
have a printed space for entering deposits. 

Notice that in the illustration the deposit is entered on the 
in the vertical column, to the right. In the same column are li 
the three checks drawn, and the total is deducted from the dej 
or balance in the bank, leaving a balance of $139.94 to be car 
over to the next page of stubs. 

For ordinary purposes this is about all that is necessary to k 
to enable the average depositor to keep his bank account. Met) 
for checking up the account at the end of the month will be g 
later. Bank officials are always glad to instruct any one in 
mysteries of making out checks and deposit slips. 

Paying Household Bills by Check. — First form the habi 
paying bills once a month instead of weekly, or with cash. \ 
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until all bills are in, which generally will be not later than the 
week of the month. For convenience, sort these bills alphabeti 
according to the names of the firms and individuals. 

Every family, if at all possible, should possess some kind 
typewriter. Its value will be evident in many ways, especia! 
there are young people in the family. The fact is mentions 
cause of its value in making out checks. It is no trifling mati 
draw thirty or more checks at a time with pen and ink. 

Check the bills up and see if they are correct. Department 
bills especially should be scrutinized to see that credit has 
given for returned goods. If not, mark the item "Returned'^ 
deduct the amount from the bill. 

Now find the number of the next check to be drawn fron 
stub in the check book. 

On a sheet of paper in the typewriter or with a pen, list the 
as follows : 

210 Ames & Co $21.05 

211 Bacon & Ham 11.67 

212 Carson, P. S. & Co 20.55 

213 Dawson, Jno 1.00 

214 Egg Dairy Co 3.60 

215 Field & Jones 11.10 

216 Gaslight Co 2.60 

217 Harden & T^w 25.00 



Total $96.57 

It will be noti(red the checks are listed in numerical onl 
well as in alf)habetical order. 

Now tear from the check book, ei^ht checks with which t( 
these eight bills, if they are to be filled in on the typewriter. I 
in the machine a sheaf of three checks and fill in the amount, i 
number and date of each check. If a tj^pewritei: is not use 
checks can be filled in while still attached to the stubs. Dc 
however, fill in separate stubs for these checks. 

Having made out the checks, trim the sheet of paper wit 
checks listed on it, paste the list upon the last stub, and deduc 
total from the balance. This saves making a separate entry o 
stub for each of these checks. 

Now address envelopes for the bills, sign the checks and ei 
them with the bills, ready for mailing or personal delivery. 
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Figs. 4 ami S arc I wo eampip checks made out on the type- 
uriter, oiie of Ihcm for an anioimt less tliaD one dollar. Bankers do 
iiot like to have checks made payable for less thau one dollar, but 
wiien they arc made care nbouJd be taken to mark out all dollar aigus. 

Probable Number of Monthly Checks.— The family of 
i will in time draw from fifteen to thirty checks a 
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" —!',-.■ rect way to make a check for an amount leas Ihan one dollar 

^illi m payment of household bills. As nearly as possible all 
™«ltB should be made out at the same time and once a month. Of 
'^, there will be straggling bills coming in during the month, 
■'l tradesmen should be encouraged to render monthly bills. As 
*'ntdj elated, a check can he drawn for "cash" once a week or 
^l"*! month, and from this cash, petty expenditures may be made. 
fwtash expenditures can easily be entered as memoranda from 
% lo day on one sheet of paper and, at the end of the month, 
- ^iteed in the account book. 
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The Budget Check System of Paying Bills. — A re 
novation in banking methods^ of interest to the family tl 
its bills by check, is the "Budget check system." Fig. 6 sh 
check with its attached stub, and the budget items. 

With this system, instead of drawing a check at the en 
month for each bill, one check is made out for the total as 
all monthly bills. 

It will be seen that this check is made payable to the bai 
Attached to the check is a list of the principal merchant 
town. Opposite the proper names the customer writes in the 
due each firm or individual according to their several bills r 
These amounts are totalled, and the total represents the an 
the check. 

The names of the ones to be paid, with the amounts , 
entered on the stub, and the total, representing the amoui 
check is deducted from the balance in the bank as usual. 

The check with its attached budget is then turned into t 
and the amount of the check charged to the customer iss 
same. 

If the ones to whom payment is to be made have an acco 
the bank, the amount due is credited to their accounts. 2 
are notified of the same. If a firm has no account with the 
rangements are made with the bank to write in the nam 
creditor and the amount due, and then the bank mails a ( 
check to the firm in payment of the bill. 

Such a system saves much time for the customer, but 
never take the place of a family budget, nor be substitut 
system of household accounting. No classification of expenc 
provided, so that it is merely a convenience in paying the bil 
end of the month. 

Choosing Your Bank. — First, be sure that the bank wi 
you intend to do business is not a private bank. On the otl 
be sure that it is a State or National Bank or one under tl 
vision of the State or Government inspectors. There a 
private banks that are sound and run by honest men ; but 
are not usually under state or other supervision, there is al 
opportunity for dishonesty that generally is not discovered i 
late. 

Second, if living in the suburbs, do not make the mi 
opening the family checking account with a large city bank 
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THE BANK ACCOUNT 29 

is (Substantial State or National Bank in your suburb. Doing bus- 
inesa with the smaller institution and the one in your immediate 
lii'lnitj is more convenient. Tlie smaller bank will be more anxious 
for jour sct-oant, and it may be able and willing to show you 
CDurtwiea that could not be extended by the larger institution. 

Advantages of the Bank Account. — The possession of a bank 
stmint gives one standing and credit with every one who does 
baiineBB. Payment of bills by check is business-like and teaches 
m to be methodical and careful. It makes for efficiency, induces 
M'iiJg and prevents losses?. Wben endorsed, checks are receipts 
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Flo. T.— CouDter Check 

■iiiil are tlie be-;t possible evidence that can iie presented in court as 
proof otapajment. 

A bank account helps to build up one's credit. In case of need 
"lemay Imb able to borrow from the bank as most business men do 
|fwn time to time. This subject is discussed in the section on credit. 
'nure are eo many advantages of keeping a bank account that one 
miMt first gain the experience before one can appreciate these 
•^tmtages. Once tried, it will be hard to get one to go back to the 
"Id methods. 

Bank Counter Checks. — Counter checks of different forms are 
"^fl by bankers for the accommodation of customers who do not 
(»« liieir check-booka with them or who have neglected to bring 
» Mank check to the bank. One type is shown in Fig. 7. 

In this case the check is made payable io the drawer who is also 
thf drawee and it reads "Pa>/ to myself onU/" and it is al^^o marked 
"Sot nfjjotwhle'' that is, not transferable to another party. The 


' 
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check is also marked " and wiihoui any endorsement/' so that 
drawer need not endorse the check. Had the check not been prii 
with the words " and without any endorsement '' it would be n€ 
sary for the drawer to sign it on the back. 

It is a bad practice to use counter checks^ as one is apt to fo 
to enter them on the stub of the check-book. Where special cou 
checks are not available, the bank provides ordinary checks for 
emergency use. 

Certified Checks. — One takes a chance in accepting persi 
checks from strangers, as the recipient of the check may hav< 
means of knowing whether the drawer of the check has that amc 
of money in the bank. In order to obviate such difficulties ceri^ 
checks are often used. 

The customer makes out a check in the regular way and t 
it to the cashier of the bank and asks to have it certified, 
cashier satisfies himself that the customer has enough money in 
bank to pay the check, and then writes across the check or sta 
upon it the word "certified" and signs his name mider it as Cas 
of the bank. The check is handed back to the customer who 
livers it as he sees best, but the Cashier immediately charges it tc 
customer's account instead of waiting until the check comes bacli 
payment. 

A Bank Draft. — A bank draft is a bank's own check drawn i 
funds deposited to its credit with some other bank in some o 
city. An individual may not be known in another part of 
coimtry ; his credit there may not be established as it is in his h 
town, so that if he sends his individual check away from home it 
be questioned, and delays may occur due to the fact that it w 
have to be collected l)y the bank in the distant city. The expenj 
making collections on personal checks varies. 

On the other hand, a bank can very easily determine the cred 
another bank wherever it may be, and its checks or drafts, usi 
payable at some large city bank, are generally accepted wit 
question, anywhere in the country. 

If ono's personal check is "certified" (see above) by an of 
of a bank, it virtually assumes the status of a bank draft, as 
bank becomes responsible for the check's payment. Upon certi 
tion, the bank at once charges the amount to the customer's accc 
instead of waiting for its return through some customer or i 
other bank, as already explained. 
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if your personal check bears the printed words "Payable 
irou^h the Chicago Clearing House'' or "Payable through the New 
ork Clearing House" exchange should not be charged by another 
ink for the collection of the check, as banks do not charge for the 
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Pio. 8. — A Savings Bank deposit slip 

collection of New York or Chicago exchange. Otherwise, if you do 
send jrour personal check away from home add at least ten cents to 
the amount of the check if it amounts to one hundred dollars or 
more, to cover the "exchange" charged ])y the bank for collecting it 
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Visit your local bank. Jixamine the cliecks mid deposit slips on 
the customer's counters and ask one of the clerks or ofticialB to 
explain to jou their purposes and usee. A bank account is the 
simplest mctliod of keeping one's money and of keeping a. record of 
houseliold accounts. It furnishes the simpiest Bystom for paying 
one's hills, and it is by all means the safest and most business-like 
method of caring for one's financee. 

Savings Bank Accounts. — -In opening such an account, a ie- 
posit slip similar to the ones used in commercial banks is used, as 
shown in Fig. 8. 

A Savings Bank Book is issued to the customer, and a numWr 
given to the book, the same number appearing on the deposit slip 



(Ctaanston Crust & ^atotnss £anli 



Fia. B. — Form o( receipt HlKQed upon receiving money from a eavla 
account 

with the name of the customer. The amount deposited is ent 
in the book. This book may !>o transferred to another party, ^ 
the account represculcd hy it, but if the !>ook is lost, the finder 1 
be no more able or eutitled to draw the funds that are in the I 
to the credit of the customer thjin in the case of a regular i 
mercial bank account. 

In drawing money from a Savings Bank account, the p 
murt be presented at the bank, and a check in the form of a r 
similar tJa Fig. 9 is 61Ied in and signed by the ■customer and Sfr* 
livered to the teller, who ent«rs the amoimt upon the pass-book and 
returns it to the customer with the money called for hy the check. 

As stated elsewhere, savings bank interest is usually from i 
to 4 per cent., and payable semi-annually, January and July f 
each vear. 
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Investments. — A bank is in a position to offer choice invest- 
ments in bonds of every description drawing interest at 3 per cent. 
Md up, compatible with safety. Investments arc discussed else- 
where. 

Safety Deposit Boxes. — A safety deposit box, that is, a small 
c(Hnpartment in the vaults of a bank, can be rented for three dollars 
or more a year. Every family shotdd have a place to deposit valuable 
papers; this may be a safe in the house, but the safe-deposit box in 
the bank is better. 

Many banks are equipped for caring for silverware, expensive 
paintings, and works of art. Investigate the resources of your bank 
in these r^ards. 

Estates and Trusteeships. — Although Trust Companies are 
especially authorized by law to act as trustees, executors and guar- 
•Jians, any bank is in a position to advise one in regard to the 
Qcoessary steps to be taken in such emergencies. 

Business Advice. — ^Make it a rule never to invest money or to 
loan it without first consulting your banker. There is no business 
problem ahout which your bank will not be glad to advise you. 
Adopt the slogan of every good banker — "Safety First'' — and if you 
consult your bank before making any important business venture, 
you cannot go astray ; in other words make your bank your silent 
partner, friend and adviser. 

QUESTIONS 

1- What 18 the difference between a savings bank account and a checking 

bonk account? 
^ Should one who only has a small amount of money open up a bank 

account? 
3. What are some of the advantages of a bank account? 
4- What is meant by "Currency"? What is a "Deposit slip"? What are 

the duties of "Receiving," and of a "Paying" teller? 
^' How may a bank check be made to serve as a receipt? 
^•What are the advantages of paying household bills by check? 
*' VVliy should private banks be avoided ? 
J What is meant by the "stub" of a check-book ? 
^' What is the difference between a check and a draft? What is meant 

by a cheek payable to bearer. What is an endorsement? 
'V. In making out a check what data or information sliould be listed upon 

the stub of the check? 
''. Why is it especially necessary to check up the items in department 

store and similar bills? 
12. What are the advantages of paying bills at the same time once a 

month? 
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PROBLE^rS AND OEMONSTIfATIONS 

1. Procure a blank check of a cnimnercial hank and make it out payab 

John Doe for thirty-five dollars and sixty-eight cents. 

2. Make out such a check to the same party for ninety cents. 

3. Procure a deposit slip from a commercial bank and fill it out foi 

following items: 

Currency $25.00 Express Order $16. 

Gold 20.00 Postoffice Order 5 

Check on Philadelphia. . . 26.45 Silver 5. 

4. Demonstrate to the class the use of the Saving's Bank Book, deposit 

and method of checking out funds. 

5. Ascertain if any bank in the community uses the budget-check syt 

and if so, secure a sample budget-check. 

6. If possible secure blank cneck-book stubs for six checks but if tl 

not possible, copy on paper the form used for check-book stub 
six cnecks, and make the following entries. 

Depoeits Checks 

Jan. 2, 19 18.. $250.00 Jan. 2, 1918, John Smith (Grocer) .. .$25 
Jan. 9, 1918. . 25.00 Jan. 2, 1918, Geo. Moore (Butcher) ... 7. 

Jan. 9, 1918.. 25.00 Jan. 5, 1918, Myself (cash) & 

Jan. 7, 1918, Jno. Doe (Jan. Rent) ... 25 

Jan. 8, 1918, Chas. Jones (Baker) 2 

Jan. 9, 1918, Jno. White (Laundry) . . 10 

What is the balance in bank Jan. 10, 1918? 

7. Make out a bank check payable to John Smith, and endorse the < 

as John Smith payable to Mary Smith. 

8. Endorse the check mentioned in Demonstration No. 1 payable to 

Doe, for deposit in some local bank in your community foi 
credit of John Doe, assuming that you intend to mail the de 
to the bank. 

9. If John Doe was an agent for the Smith Company, and the check 

tioned in Demonstration No. 2 was in payment of a bill fron 
Smith Company, demonstrate how you would protect yourself 
suming that John Doe*s name had already been written in the c 

10. Find out from a local bank what are their rules for charging exch 

on checks. 

11. Ascertain if the local bank or banks have safety deposit boxes, and 

the annual charge for the use of such a box. 

12. Find out how much the local bank or banks charge for drafts of $1< 

or less; $500 and $1,000. 

REFERENCES 

Atwood, a. W., How TO Get Ahead. Bobbs, Merrill Co. 

Brown, M. W., The Development of Thrift. The Macmillan Co. 
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Wn-BUB, M. A., Everyday Business for Women Houghton, Mifflin & 
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CHAPTER V 

CHECKING-UP A BANK ACCOUNT 

Checking up a bank account is a very necessary process, but it 
is one that few people understand. It is also rather a dijfficult process 
until one becomes accustomed to it, but it is more difficult to ex- 
plain it to another than to do it one's self. Banks are not in- 
fallible. It is possible for a bank to make a certain type of mistake 
that might not be discovered for several weeks or even months. For 
instance, a deposit might be predited to another customer and that 
customer might be away for several months, or perhaps like your- 
self he may not be in the habit of checking up his account at the 
end of each month. The bank's books would balance, therefore the 
l»nk would probably not discover its mistake before you or the other 
customer brought the error to its attention. If the other customer 
Opened to be dishonest or careless, and if he should withdraw his 
Uionqr from the bank and leave the country, the bauk would have a 
difficult matter either to find to whom they had credited this de- 
posit, or if they did find it they would have trouble in recovering it. 
lu any event, it would cause much annoyance for all concerned ; 
hence the necessity for checking-up a bank account every month 
^pon receipt of the bank's statement. 

The first of each month most banks issue a statement for each 
customer showing the dates and amounts of all deposits made during 
we previous month and the dates and amounts of all checks cashed. 
The cancelled checks are delivered with this statement to the cus- 
tomer. Where the statement is not used the bank "writes-up" the 
customers pass-book, entering therein the deposits and checks. In 
either event, the balance on hand the last day of the month is shown, 
^nie banks balance an account only on request of the depositor, 
^^ 80 the statement is received at irregular intervals ; but in the ex- 
P'snttion herewith a balance at the first of the month is assumed. 

In checking up your bank account, the first thing to do is to take 
the cancelled checks returned from the bank, and if you have num- 
t^fed them, sort and arrange them in numerical order, the lowest 
numbered check being face up on top. 

Now turn to the stubs of your check book, beginning with the 
first day of the previous month. These stubs are supposed to be 
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iij*: .j-iL- ire «:: lu- -frvi. :--.:. ::.r; =-i.-li '^ arranged i 
--.rlir t: n.^ litr li^*--.-! in I ..zLTirri v.:- :ir ?:':il»? in the sai 

Vfcl. 
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iiiDiUriT, item« added by the bank, not added on your check-l 

intmst eftrned. 
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i Fifth, mistakes in addition or subtraction on your check-book 
stubs, showing your balance in the bank to be either more or less 
tlian it should be according to the nature of the mistake made. 

In addition to the discrepancies that may have been found in 
checking up the account, such as outstanding checks, deposits, ex- 
change, interest and similar items, there are two other factors to 
k taken into consideration : First, the balance shown on your stub 
for the first of the month, and second, the balance in the bank shown 
by the bank statement of the same date. 

Now comes the balancing of the account, that is, comparing the 
record according to your check-book stub, with that according to the 
bank's record in order to find exactly where you stand. By putting 
down the figures on a sheet of paper with an explanation as to 
rtat each means, most people can readily work out for themselves 
M answer to this question, — Hbw can the balance shown by the 
check stub be reconciled with that shown by the bank's statement ; 
80 that, if an error has been made in either record, it can be detected. 
It is done practically by finding a series of items in the two accounts, 
the sum of which two series is the same amount ; — that is, the two 
accounts must be made to balance. 

Jnst what is done in reconciling can be shown by an example. 
We will suppose that the check-up has revealed the following facts: 

^int, balance first of month shown by check -book stub $269.S3 

^nd, balance first of month shown by bank statement 267.42 

^d, outstanding checks not paid by bank up to first of month. 147.S9 
fourth, exchange charged by bank, not yet subtracted by me on 

stub 10 

^iftb, deposit sent in mail but not yet entered in books at bank. 150.00 
Suth, mistake made by me on stub, making balance less by 20 

I<t us analyze these according to the following processes : 

As Shown hy the 8tub of the Check-Book: 

J^e following factors are involved : 

^t, my balance the first of the month. 

Second, items added on my check-book but not yet added on the bank's 
J|*atemei)t, such as a deposit sent through the mails and not received by the 
^before the first of the month. 

*oird, items subtracted from my check -book stub but not yet subtracted 
« the bank, such as checks issued but not yet presented to the bank for 
Payment 

As Shoum hy the Bank Statement: 

^ti, balance first of the month as shown by bank statement. 

Second, items subtracted from my account at the bank, but not yet sub- 
tjieted on my check-book, such as exchange charged by the bank; or the 
Terence in a deposit correctly entered by the bank as $13, but by my error 
'"tered in my checkbook as $13.20. 
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Ptati'iiit'iil l)ut noL fet ndtied 

WiUi this fomiula before ns. let us Uke tlic ligures givcu ancS- 
2 if we can balaiirt- the acwmiit for the month. 
The Check-Book. 

Balance first of montli as Bliuwn by stub |26g.S3 

OuUtandiDg checks not paid bj bank up to the first of month. . 147^0 

WI7.T2 
The Bank Statement. 

Qaluice first of month, a% shown b; bank etatement (207.42 

UepofiU entered on stubd, but not yet entered hj bank 150.00 

Exchange charged b; bank, deducted from the deposit, not Bub- 

tractod by me on stubs of check-book 

Misluke in adding stubs, which when corrected would make my 
balance leas 

»4I7.7a 

It will now be seen that these figures have been made to balauoei 
but in order to correct the mistakes made, it will be necessary t 
correct the check -book stubs as follows ; 

The exchange not deducted from the stubs, and the mistake ii 
addition totalling 30 cents, should now be deducted from the balano 
on the last stub used. The $150 deposit will take care of itself, i 
it will appear on the next bajik statement. 

Listing Outstanding Checks. — Having balanced the accounl 
copy on the back of the last sheet of stubs used, the statement i 
oliown above. Now list the number and amounts of all outstaudin 
checks. Next month in checking up your account some of tha 
checks will have been paid, in which ease it will be necessary t 
check them off. If any are still outstanding they will be carr' 
over from month to month in the same way until they are pai( 
These checks must by no means be checked off on their origlsfl 
stubs, hut from the list as tabulated. Otherwise the checks of o 
month would become confused with those of subsequent months. 

Although these things seem perpli;\:iiig lo beginners, u litt 
practice will overcome any diflicuily in balancing the account at ij 
end of the month. 

Fig. 10 is a printed form used by one bank, which is print 
on the back of the customer's monthly statement as an aid 
checking up the account as rendered by the bank at the end 
the month. 

The form makes no provision for the customer's mistskes 
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DEPOSITS NOT CREOrTED . 
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TO PROVE BALANCE AS SHOWN ON STATEMENT 
LIST YDOR MLANCE FROM CHECK BOOK IN SPACE PRO. 



>W 10. — An aid to cbecklni up yotxr bank account 
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addition or subtraciion when entering deposits and checks 
the stubs of the chetk-lK)ok; for failure to enter either checl 
deposits upon tiie stubs; for deposits mailed to the bank \ 
have not yet reached it, nor for charges made by the bank, a 
exchange. This form is helpful, but the record it calls for may 
to be supplemented in the ways indicated in order to eff 
reconcilement of the accounts. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Why should one check up his bank account? 

2. How often do banks usually send the customer a statement < 

account? 

3. What is meant by "cancelled checks"? What is a personal check? 

a check made payable to "bearer" need to be endorsed? 

4. What factors may cause a difference between one's bank balai 

shown on the stub of one's check-book, and as shown on the 1 
statement ? 
.5. What wAuld you do if you made a deposit in the bank and did no 
your Bank book with you? 

0. What is the purpose of the bank book? 

7. What is meant by "outstanding checks"? 

8. How should they be listed after checking up the bank account? 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. If possible secure a "cancelled" check, (one that has been paid 

bank ) . Explain the same and the endorsements, if any. 

2. If possible secure the monthly statement of a bank to a cu8tom< 

explain it. 
.3. Ask some member of your family having a bank account to alio 
to try and check it up at the end of the month when the bank hs 
in its statement, or if you have a bank account of your own 
onstrate your ability to check it up at the end of the month. 
4. Make a statement, balancing the following bank account with tt 
tomer's chock -hook: 

Customer's balance Jan. 1st $546.75 

Deposit made by customer Dec. 29th, not entered 

at bank in December 50.00 

Exchange charged by bank on a check deposited not 

subtracted on customer's stub .10 

Mistake in addition made by customer on stubs, 
which made his account on his check-book to be 
more than that shown by the bank by a differ- 
ence of 10.00 

Outstanding checks not paid by bank up to De- 
cember 3l8t 45.26 

Balance as shown by the bank Jan. 1st 531.91 

REFERENCES 

Bbookman, T., Family Expense Account. D. C. Heath. 
RiTTENHousE, C F., ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTS. A. D. Maclachlan, Boat 
SuEAFFER, W. A., HousEUOLD ACCOUNTING. The Macmillan Co. 
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CHAPTER VI 
HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 

An expense account frighteng most housekeepers. Many newly- 
iQArried couples at first adopt some system of keeping an account of 
expenses, but it often becomes burdensome and is soon discon- 
tinued. This is sometimes because of the systems used and because 
Diost people have the wrong conception of the purpose of such an 
account If, however, they will keep a faithful record of expendi- 
tures for a year, adjusting their budget during that period, syste- 
matic habits of economy will be established that will reduce the 
kousehold accounting to a minimum. It has even been proved 
to be a fascinating privilege. 

The importance of keeping an accoimt of family expenditures 
cjumot be overestimated, provided it is used to control expenditure. 
This real purpose of account-keeping has been entirely overlooked, 
and this is why nearly all the printed forms made for the purpose 
have proved impractical. 

Why Most Household Expense Accounts are Impractical. — 
^: Because the prime purpose seems to have been to keep a record 
0^ eyery penny and every dollar expended. 

Of course such an account is kept for the sake of accounting for 
the family income, but this should not be the principal purpose. 
The constant worry of trying to remember what one did with " that 
thirty cents '* or how to account for " that dollar '^ throwing the 
halance short, becomes a bugbear. The time necessary to account 
for every penny and to balance accounts is worth more than the 
amount itself. 

Second: Those who have no knowledge of bookkeeping dislike 
to try to " keep books '^ or to " balance an account.^' 

Third: There has been no standard of measurement governing 
family expenditures. The needs of one family are different from 
those of almost any other. For this reason, there has been no 
^dard expense book that even approximately fitted the needs 
^ any one family. 

^neman owns his own home, so that his problems are different 
from those that confront the renter. One man lives in a house and 
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another lives in an apartment. One owns an automobile and the 
other does not. One maintains servants and the other does not. So 
the problems are different for every family and therefore the " cut- , 
and-dried '^ conventional family expense book suits no one. 

The Real Principle That Should Govern. — ^The first thing 
to do is to banish from one^s mind all thought of the necessity for 
keeping an account of every penny expended. The second thing 
to do is to forget about balancing accounts. Of course, one may 
take the time and energy necessary to keep a record of every penny 
and the account may be balanced, if desired, but this is not the 
real purpose of an expense account in the home. Unaccounted sums 
should simply be charged oflf to some such account as " Miscel- 
laneous " or " Unaccounted for." 

The real household expense account should be a Household 
T^cdger and the principles underlying it should embrace the 
following : 

First. — A ledger account, that is, a separate account should be 
kept for every important division of household expenditure, as 
Rent, Clothing, Fuel, Food Supply, etc. From this account, one 
should be able to tell from week to week, or month to month, ex- 
actly how much is being spent for such a period for any particular 
item, so that a comparison may be made from time to time wifli 
previous weeks or months. 

As an illustration, it is very desirable to see on one page, just 
how much fuel has been purchased during any previous month 
during the year ; or, to compare last month's bill with that of the 
same month last year. In this way a check may be kept upon 9ud^ 
expenditures as show an abnormal increase. 

Second. — It is desirable to know from an expense record the 
exact date a payment was made. 

Third. — Such a record properly kept would show dates of pur- J 
chase, making it easy to place a present value on any important • 
object such as a piece of furniture, a picture or a rug, and thus 
estimate its value in case of loss by fire. Such a record shows the 
approximate life of an article of clothing. To the children, this 
especially might be helpful, and prove a guide in future purchasing. 
The numbers of the checks drawn to pay bills may be recorded, thus 
giving instant access to the check itself. 

Fourth. — An expense system, to be successful and practical, 
should be adaptable to the needs of every family. It should be 
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licxible, so that it might iie enlargeil from time to time, to meet 
tho growing needs, or decreased in size when certain types of ei- 
peiiditures are no longer needed. It should provide for both weekl) 
and monthly entries. It should provide for at leaat a year's record 
to a sbeetj or six months to a page, so that the entire year's record. 
of any aeooimt may he found in one plaee. 11 should make pos- 
sible a separate account with each imjiortant tyjw of e-xpenditare- 

Such a record rauy !te made hy aiiymie in a properly ruled bad:, 
when opposite pages may he used, but loose leaf slicetfi alresdj 
printed for the purpose are now on the market. They caji be kept 
in an inexpensive binder, arranged in alphabetical order. Fig. 11 
is a sample page of such a sheet, filled out, showing the expenditnraf 
for " Food Supply " during a sia-nionth period ; the reverse of the 
sheet would give the record for t!ie next six months, thus placing 
a whole year's record of each important heading on a single sheet. 

It will be noticed that the entire page of the sample sheet i» 
given over to " Pood Supply " hut that this subject is divided into 
three subheads, columns 3, 3 and t, and that these subjects conust 
of Groceries and Ice, Meat and Fish, and Dairy Products. It is TH 
necessary to so divide the subject of " Food Supply " unless desired. 
If meat and fish are bought of a combined market, they can go under 
the one head of " Groceries." Butter can also be so charged unleal 
one wishes to make the distinction mentioned. In fact, any clasalfi* 
cation may be used. 

In the same way, every page is arranged for the division of tl 
main subject into three subtopics, or accounts. 

Each page is so ruled that each month has five spaces, or oi 
for each week, so that if necessarj-, weekly payments may 1 
recorded. The entries in the ledger may therefore be made at U 
end of each week, or may be made during the month as check 
are drawn. 

The average family will not use more than fifteen to eighteSI 
pages, or accounts. For those who have a more extended need t" 
this, on another page of this chapter will be found a list of beadini 
that may be used, together with appropriate subheads. 

Following tho pages used for expenditure, a page should 1 
devoted to a summary for each mmith nf the year. Thia 8 
mary, for instance, should show the total expenditure for i 
month, for each subject. Any Idank sheet can be used for the pfl 
pose, but printed forme are available. As an ilhiEtTation, f 
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t sheet totals, copied from the previous pages, miglit slio 
illowing {Fig. 13) : 




Fia. 13. — Summary of total for Fig. 11 

TKe figures given in the yearly summary are for illustrative 
s only, ia order to show how the summary should be filled in. 
fio not in any sense reprpsent a slardard hudget. 
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The total iuoome fur the year should exceed the total expe 
turee, and in that case in the " Resume " at the foot of the ptg' 
a ■' Balance on Uaud First of the Year " would be shown. 

The monthly total expense, it will be noted, sometimes exceu 
the moutiily iiii-onie; liow to care for such eseess expendituretj 
explained under Budget Checks, page %8. 1 

It should he remembered that the principal purpose of sudn 
account is to know what it is costing for any particular division' 
household necessities. "Am I paying too much for rent in pr 
[lortifin to the amount being spent for clothing? Is tlie fw 
."upply running too high «b compared with previous months? A 
Ibc gas and electric and fuel bills normal? How do taxes t-ompa 
tills year with last year's assei^sment? Am I extravagant in n 
laundry? T)o I pay too much for carfares and so lack exerci 
and increase doctor's bills?" Such are the (juestiona that a 
ill the economics of the home and the proper kind of t 
record will help you to answer such questions. 



; exerci 



Automobile 

Subheads.— Original Investment and Replaoetuents ; Jt^ 
and Extras; Gas and Oil; Oarage; ChaulTenr; License and I^ 
ance; Depreciation. 

Ben EFiqf ARIES 

Subheads. — If rohitives are being supported the record 

be kept under this heading, and the names may be used for 

heads ; or, Allowance ; Clothing and Board may be used as subl 

Books and rtiitionicALS 
Subheads. — Books, Periodicals. 

Civic Activities : Chuhcii and Chauitt 
Subheads. — Pew; Pledges; Missionary; Sunday School; I 
ties; Collection; Hospital; Settlement; -Special Pujids; Chat 

Civic Activities: Clubs, Lodges, Etc. 
Subheads. — A page may be kept for each organization 1 
Bired. Du(«. etc.; Fees; Accounts, 
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Clothing 

This account may be kept in two ways, either with individuals 
jr according to the character of the clothing. 

Subheads. — Father; Mother; Children; or John; Mary; Jane, 
etc.; or, Outerwear; Underwear; Hats and Shoes, etc. 

Education 
This account may also be kept with individuals, giving a page 
to each one with appropriate subheads, or each subhead may take 
Ihe name of the individual. 

Subheads.— John ; Charles; Mary; or, Books and Supplies; 
Transportation; Lunches and Spreads; Extras; Tuition; Fees: 
Boom; Board. 

Fuel 
^ Subheads. — Coal and Wood ; Gas ; Janitor and Labor. (See also 
lUumination.) 

Food Supply 
Subheads. — Groceries and Ice; Meat and Fish; Dairy Prod- 
ucts; that is, by dealers' accounts; or the record may be kept by 
kinds of foods — Meat Foods, Milk and Cream, Cereals, Fruits and 
Vegetables, Fats, Sweets, Food Accessories. 

Furniture and Upkeep 
Subheads. — Furniture; Carpets and Bugs; Linens; China and 
Glass; Kitchenware; Art and Pictures; Bepairs; Miscellaneous. 

Garden and Lawn 
" ^ Subheads. — ^Trees and Shrubs; Seeds and Plants; Dirt and 
i'ertilizers ; Tools and Supplies; Labor. 

_ Gif ts 
^ Subheads. — Birthdays ; ilolidayS ; Weddings ; Anniversaries and 
Deaths; or Father; Mother; Children; Friends. 

House Kepaius 
Subheads. — Payments on House (see Partial Payments or In- 
vestments) ; Carpenter and Mason; Plumber; Decorator and 
Painter; Material and Supplies; Miscellaneous. 
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Individuals 
At'coiinta in tlie name of individuul nicnilwrs of tlic fi 
may be kept as necessary. 

Subheads. — Name ; Name ; Name, 

Investments and Savings 
Subheads. — Bank ; Loans ; Bonds ; Mortgages ; Old Age FmiJ 
Real Estate; Miscellaneous. 

Insuhamue: Life 
Subheads. — Life ; Health ; Accident. 

Insurance: Fire 
Subheads. — Building; Personal Property; MiswIliiiKiiius. 

Illumination, Etc. 

As gas for cooking is not naually separated from gas for ligh 
iug, both have been included under "Illumination." 

Subheads. — Uaa; Electricity; Oil; Fixtures; BulU; Misa 
laucous. 

IjACNDUr AND ClKANINO 

• Subheads. — Steam Laundry; Washer Woman and Laundi 
Supplies; Cleaning and Pressing. 

Medical 
Subheads. — Doctors or Practitionere ; Nurses ; Dentist ; Oculii 
Drugs and Supplies; Hospital, 

Music 
Lessons may be included under Education or under this headil 
Subheads. — Piano, Phonograph; Music Itolis; Records; Sb 
.Music; MiseellaneouB, 

Old Age Fund 
This may be kept separate, or under Investments and Ssvin 

Personal 
This may include personal indulgence and personal service. 
Subheads. — iHairdresser: Manicure; Barber; Tobacco; LiquK 
Flowers; Candy; Theaters; Entertainments; Miacellaneons. 

Paktial Payments 
A page may be given to this subject which embraces the payi 
of debts, a record of payments on a house, a lot or a bond, etc. 
Subheads. — As suggested. 
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TOSTAOB AND STATIONERY 

Subheads. — Postage ; Stationery. 

Kent 
Subheads. — None necessary unless rent is being paid on more 
than one place. 

Becreation 
Sortxe of the subheads under " Personal" may be included here 
instead, if desired. In addition the following are suggested : 
Subheads. — Concerts and Dances Trips; Vacation; Miscel- 

aiieoas. 

Savings 
Sii^bheads. — As necessary. 

Sebvice 
Sixbheads. — Maids; Nursemaid; Governess; Cook; Butler; 
Chauffeur; Valet; Gardener; Tutor; Janitor; Dressmaker (or more 
xisually under Clothing) ; Extra. 

Transportation 
Subheads. — Commutation ; Street Cars ; Boats ; Railroad ; Taxi ; 
livery. 

Taxes 
Subheads. — ^Eeal Estate; Personal Property; Federal Income; 
State Income ; Water Tax ; Wheel Tax ; Dog Tax ; Licenses. 

Unaccounted for and Miscellaneous 

^ miscellaneous expenses and money unaccounted for may be 
entered imder this heading. 

I^ is, of course, understood that no one family would have use 
for all of the headings and subheads suggested. Certain subheads 
^re grouped under more than one general heading, permitting 
personal choice. This list is only suggestive, but it will give one an 
idea of the classification of household expenditures. It is flexible, 
» one can adapt it to one's needs. Other methods will suggest 
themselves to any one who uses the system. 

Receipts. — All the sources from which money is received would 
constitnte a list of " Money Received." They would be of such 
a nahre as the following : 
4 
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Salary or Wngus; KuuIh^ liiLcruHt, ri'utn Haiik; Interest o 
^iigii^; Dividejids Xroin Slucts; Inturetit uu Buuds; Payiuuuto'4 
Loans; I'ajmetits ou Prujwrty I'lifLhasod; lucouie Bequests; Giff 
Miscellaneous; Sales. 

A little practice will soon make one familiar with the sySti 
Tiuggeeted. If mistakes are made, it merely means that perhaps one 
sheet IB spoiled and not an entire book. It is understood that each 
family wri*e<) in its own headings to suit its own needs. Mai 
questions will arise from time to time hut in a short while 
user will be ahle to simplify his accounting and reduce the headi 
to a miuinmm, 

Any family who will use such a system faithfully for o 
year will not dispense with it, for it will meet many needs. 

Using the System. — As suggested in a previous chapter, 
household bills should be paid monthly, and by check ; not by o 
and if possible not even weekly. As soon as all bills are in, bel 
drawing checks in payment of them, after they are listed in alp 
betical order, enter the amounts in the Household Ledger i 
the heaJings selected. In case of bills, as those from Depart 
Stores, which may include clothing, groceries, furniture and o 
articles on a single hill, it will of course be necessary to pick ■ 
the different items from the bills and foot them up, entering the t( 
for each type of expenditure under the proper head. 

Handling Cash Accounts. — From the foregoing, it will bes 
that the principle upon which household accounts should be b 
is that of a system which will show at the end of the month ex 
how much has been expended for each important item in tlie baj 
Such a system naturally will depend upon the weekly or monl 
hills from the various tradesmen. These amounts are to be co| 
at the end of the week or moTith, under the proper headu 
This, however, does not provide for the cash expenditure, ' " 
ubtains from day to day. 

A good way to take care of cash expenditures is to secur 
blank hiwk and rule the pages vertically inl« columns, placing 
the top of each column the heading to be used. Poiloving j 
ruled page given as a suggestion: 

If it is desired, the amount of money in cash drawn each 1 
or month, may be entered in the first column. If expenditures 
made from day to day, the amounts should be jotted down, 
ably in pencil, under the proper heading A daily total of ciikh ■ 
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RECORD OK CASH I^IXPENDITURES FOR THE MONTH OF 

JANUARY 
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RECORD OF CASH EXI'ENDITURES FOR THE MONTH OF 

JANUARY— CorUinued 
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Each total should be transferred to its proper page and column in the HouseliflW 
Ledger at the end of the month and entered as Cash Expenditure." 



may be entered in the last column if desired At the end of tte 
month the total for each item should be made at the foot of the 
colunm and this total should be transferred to tlie proper heading; 
in the permanent Household Ledger. Not many headings wonM 
be necessary, as it is supposed that most expenditures will be paii 
by check at the end of the month. Such records as cash paid for 
fruit and vegetables from peddlers, carfare, lunches, amusemeatir 
church collections, and incidentals would probably be the ones moat 
used. They can be distributed at the end of the month in the 
IFousehold ledger where they belong. 

It should be understood that this Cash Book is to be used as a 
temporary expedient, and not as a permanent record. It should 
not be necessary to enter details, or specify the nature of expendi- 
tures recorded in the Cash Book ; amounts expended, classified under 
the proper headings, are all that one ordinarily should be conoemed 
with in the use of the Cash Book. At times, however, it may be 
very desirable to study the quantities and kinds of goods purchased, 
as in the case of food, or clothing. 
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I ^' ' IB tasj ki iiiakf ii i-iisli record willi a colimiu fur bui.li eiitiius, 
^BgEi methods may be employed as suggested below. 
^Hnre are uuiuerous othur ^ystmuti al keeping huuscliold accounts 
^^pbst of them itre bascil upon regular huokkeeping methods and 
■ntnore confusing to the average wuniau who iias no training in 
I bwiidipepiiigi than is the system given in this cliaptcr. With a 
j IJBipie form for entering daily casli eipenditurea without details, 
ij nitli a Buggested, combined with the household ledger in which 
iwekijor monthly entries may be made, together with the final 
oonthly and yearly summary, nothing further is required in the 
WJ of household accuunta. 

Food Accounts. — Some have suggested that detailed records 
Wkeptof food expenditures, at least for a period, in order to check 
up the smouiits of different kinds of food used. As an illustration, 
iKTtaiii amount of meat-like food or protein is required daily. 
Pnrtein is Uie most expensive form of food and it represents a class 
oltoodwith which many families are very wasteful. It the protein 
foods can he recorded daily and apart from otlier kinds of food 
Mtwial, a chock may be kept upon undue expenditures for it — so 
it other kinds of food. For instance, experts are urging that in 
uj family food budget as much should be spent for milk as for 
Beat. 

Any such system must be kept in detail and requires more 
W4, perhaps, than the average housewife can or will give to it 
pHnumently. Such a sjstem does not take the place of household 
womiting and the Household I^^dger. It does, however, have a 
"ij decided value in the study of the food problem, and for those 
*t**ill use it, even temporarily, it serves a valuable purpose. This 
™Ta of record may also be used for other houseihold expenditures 
'jurt (mm food, but the main feature is the opportunity presented 
ii classifying food expenditures according to definite types of food 
"uitenal, such as the following: 

Meat and meat-like foods — important for protein: Meat, fish, 
^. nuts. peas, beans, cheese, lentils. 

Milt; Important for protein and for so-called "vitamines" or 
™tT-rtgulating subatances, and for mineral salts. 

Cereal or grain foods — representing the carbohydrates: Meal. 
"", flour, breads, cereals, macaroni, crackers. 
Beprweuting the fats: Oil, lard, bacon, butter, butterine, salt 
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KniitB, VL'gclabk'B :, JniiuirlHiii for the mineral salU audio' 
so-called " vitamiueH." 

itepreseutiog the Bweela Hiid al*.* varbobydrateB : Candj, bO^' 
honey, molasses, sirup, etc. 

Bepresenting etimulaiits and oondimeDts: Tea, salts, co>^ 
spices. . 

As the basis fur a study of food this system is excelleDt, w*** ' 
should be cousidered more carefully In coimection with the cli»P 
on food in the budget. 

The Household Ledger form given on Page 43 can be rc»"' 
adapted to a classified food record, as shown in Fig. 13. 

Keeping Personal Expenses. — There are many unmaf^,* 
men, as well as wage-earning women, whose home is a board' 
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Fio. IS. — ClasBlfled food record 
place. Even though such persons live with parents or other id' 
tives, they are not directly interested in the expenses of the hov^ 
itself. They are, however, interested in their own personal expense 
from the point of view of a wise use of money, and of increaoni 
tlieir savings. 

There are several esj>ense records on the market which proridf 
for a monthly statement of personal expenses with a montbl; 
summary. One of these records, intended for men, is given in Fig 
15. Each page represents a day, and the books contain thirty-oil 
[)ages for the month and daily expenditures; and approprial 
monthly summary pages are piven, 

A Cash Record.— -A rcproductiim of a page from a recoi 
published by the American Home Economic Association^ is shom 
It shows the suggested foml divisions together with the other fami! 
expenditures, making a complete daily cash account. Figs. 15-1 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Why are most household expense accounts impractical? 

2. What are the principles that should underly an expense account for the 

home? 

3. What are the advantages of keeping such an account? 

4. What is meant by a "Household Ledger ?" 

5. In keeping an expense account, what information should each entry 

show ? 

6. How would you handle daily cash paid out? 

7. What is the purpose of classifying food expenditures according to food 

values ? 

8. In making such a classification what would be the principal food head- 

ings to be used. 

0. Could this system of classification be followed in the household ledger 

system ? 
10. Should one keep a small personal expense record of individual 
expenditures ? 

PROBLEMS AND DEJVIONSTRATIONS 

1. Make a list of the various types of expenditures in your own home, 

such as Rent, Food, Clothing, etc. 

2. As far as practical, divide these expenditures into proper headings 

and subdivide each main heading into three or more subheads. 

3. Make a list of headings for "Money Received" according to the sources 

of income for your family. 

4. Ascertain what system of household accounting, if any, is used in your 

family. 

f>. Make a statement showing the amount of your family gas bill for each 
month during the past year, if possible. 

G. Compare the family expenditure for coal for two winter seasons, if the 
figures are available. 

7. If possible procure an expense book of the type explained in the previous 
chapter, or make one yourself by dividing the pages of a small 
ledger. Open in this book a separate account, with each item of 
expense used by your family, placing the proper headings and sub- 
headings for each arcount at the top of the proper pages. 

5. If possible, secure the consent of your parents to keep in this book a 

monthly record of all family expenses, beginning with the first of 
the coming month. 
0. Make out the headings and subjects for a Yearly Summary Page. 
10. If you handle money during a week or month plan a record for this, 
keep it conscientiously and note the effect upon you. 
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CHAPTER Vll 

THE APPORTIONMENT OF INCOME THROUGH T^ 

FAMILY BUDGET 

A BUDGET system, or the planning in advance for expenditures i 
proportion to income, is a mystery to most households. Expend! 
tures are not planned — they just happen. There are weeks an* 
months of lean days followed by similar periods of fat days. Chiiit 
mas and holiday expenditures, sickness, accidents and misfortoD 
lessen the days of plenty and add to the general worry of th 
wage-earner. 

Elxpenditure. — ^Writers upon household economics have divide 
.family expenditures into "Necessities" and those that contribot 
to the " Higher Life." 

There can be no fixed classification, however, any more tte 
there is a fixed standard of living for everyone. The luxuries of 
past generation seem to be the necessities of a succeeding generatioi 
and it is the experience of America that standards of living tf 
constantly rising. 

One's economic position is a determining factor in the matb 
of clothing as well as in fixing one's social status. The dothit 
of the factory worker is different from that of the oflBce-clerk. Tl 
nurse, the policeman, the soldier, the trainman and all those whc 
occupation calls for a uniform, find an entirely diflferent probV 
confronting them in the matter of attire from the ordinary perfi 
in civil life. 

By the term " Necessities " one is not merely to consider tl 
which makes existence possible, but that which makes life he 
tolerable and comfortable. There are certain fixed items of expi 
diture that are common to all persons. These consist of such thir: 
as rent or shelter, food, clothing, and heat and light which oft 
are classified under fuel as a part of operation or upkeep. Neces 
ties though these items are, they represent expenditures in wbi 
extravagance may exist. 

If a family rents a house or an apartment that exceeds tl 
60 
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'[uporUoD of income tliat should be expended for that purpoiie, buoIi 
in CUOB at rent becomes a luxury that should not be atforded ; 
iintcM iktn can be a corresponding decrease m some other Uem of 
rjfmdiiure, in which case the excesa rent may be considered as a 
contribution to the " Higher Life," in that it provides a better 
eptironment, or a more tolerable living condition than that hitherto 



■Bjgwd. 



^Tigion of income iuto " Necos-aJties " and expenditures that 

the " HSgher life" is a good one, because it teaches 

er our expenditures that tlip income may not be spent 

nere bread and meat. The finances of the family should 

so as to leave a sufficient margin for those things which 

tribute to culture, education, enjoyment, the develop- 

mind and the growth of the soul. 

fted musician, music is as much a necessity as carpets 

the ordinary housewife. The more importflut things 

It " meat and drink " nor clothing ; but they are the 

spirit. Emphasis, therefore, must be placed upon the 

gs which we style " necessities," because careful man- 

ich expenditures makes it possible for us to have more 

itributes to the Higher Life, or " The Joy of Living." 

». — The writer would classify the *' Necessitiea " as 
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NECESSITIES 



<?s. Upkeep, and liiBurBnc?, 
L TransporUtion to work, uiavp renta vary ivitli locatio 
L Kemwar; Furniture and FurniBhingB. 



t lUnminaticni. 

k OpentinK c^pensra, that i 

' •oap. etc. 



bllKirj Producta. 



replacemetit of utposils, aupplies of 

1. Meat and Meat Substitutea. 
12. Fruits and Vegetables 
imes 3- Flour and Cereals, 
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(<►) Clothing: ^ 

I. Suits, dresses, etc 

2. Underclothing. 

3. Over-clothing, wraps, cloaks, sweaters, capes, etc. 

4. Hats, shoes and gloves. 

5. Accessories, as collars, ties, etc. 

G. laundry, cleaning, pressing and repairing. I>^^ 

It must be remembered that the term '* Necessities '* is vfi^ /^c 
used in its restricted sense. A number of items in the above \\p^ ^^ 
not be real necessities to every person ; but if these items are ind^ 



in the budget, they should be classified as " Necessities." 

d all t ^ 

contributes to culture, education and recreation; to wider soci^y 



Higher Life. — Under this heading should be included all '^A 

ioci/> 

and civic activities; and to safeguarding physical health and finair ^ 



cial security. It may seem strange to classify such drpendituxe^ 
as those for the doctor, the nurse and the dentist uUdcr Higher 
Life, but it is custoniarv to do so. Tuder this division may be 
included the following: 



\ 



HIGHER LIFE 
(a) Insurance: 
1. Life. 
.2. Health. 

3. Accident. 
{b) Saving: 

1. Investments. 

2. Competency for old age. 
(c) Physical: 

1. Doctor. w^ 

2. Dentist. .. « \^\, 
.'{. Oculist. . -i ■ 

4. Xurse. 

;■). Medicine. 

(>. Professional s<'r\ i(•(•^*, inHiiicuro, linir dresser, etc* • ^ 
7. Recreation. 
{(I) Domestic Activities: 

1. Service in the home. 

2. Entertaining. 

3. Telephone. 

( e ) Civic A ctivities : 

1. Political or^ranizations. 

2. Clubs, Sororities and Eratornities. 

3. Lodges, civic and husinoss organizations. 
if) Ph Ha n th ro/> ic A ct ivi tics : 

1. Charities. 

2. Ponefioiarics. (Carr of rolativos and otiiers.) 
ig) Peligious Activities: 

1. Church and Churcli organizaCions. 

2. Mi.ssionary Work. 

3. Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. .\., and similar ort^anizations. 
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(A) Culture: 

1. Books and Periodicals. 

2. Music, piano players, phonographs, etc. 

3. Art. 

4. Drama. 

5. Travel. 
(t) Education: 

1. Schools. (Public and Private). 

2. Special instruction. 

3. Physical education. 
(;) Luxuries: 

1. Amusements. 

2. Personal indulgences. 

3. Automobiles, motor boats, etc. 

4. Extras and excess expenditures. (All expenditures for rent, 

above a reasonable amount and for furniture and furnishings 
and other goods not actual necessities.) 
ik) Gifts. 

Many of these items have been mentioned simply to outline tne 
proper division of expenditures, not because every one, or even 
inany, will use all of this classification. 

Percentage Apportionment of Income. — Some economists 
liave proposed more or less definite apportionment of the income on 
a percentage basis. For instance, they say that the rent should not 
exceed 25 per cent, of the monthly income. One such classification, 
according to the percentage basis, the origin of which is unknovm, is 
the following : 

Per cent. 

Food 30 

Clothing 13 

Rent of house 25 

Housekeeping expenses 12 

Education (J 

Luxuries 4 

All other expenses 10 

Total 100 

iVuother estimate according to the two classifications of *' Ne- 
cessities" and " Higher Life " already mentioned, is the following 

yeceesitiee Per ccnt^ 

Rent 20 ,- 

Food 25^. 

Clothing 20 >^ 

OpcTftting Expenses 15 ^ 

Total •• 80 

Higher Life 20 

Total 100 
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Elleu H. Kichards in 181)9 gave the following ideal budget fa 
four adults or for two adults and two or three children as follow* 

Par cent. 

Food 26 

Rent 20 

Clothing 16 

Operating Kxpenned 16 

Higher Life 26 

SheafTer gives his budgets for families of four or five made V 
of two adults and three children under sixteen years of age >* 
follows: 

Operatinc HiriMr 

Food Rent espenaes Clothini at* 

Income Per cent. Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent* 

$1500 to $4()0<) 2'} 20 15 20 20 

$1000 to $ir>00 3U 20 15 20 16 

$800 to $1000 35 20 15 15 16 

$500 to $800 35 15 15 16 10 

Under $500 60 15 10 10 . 6 

it will be seen that these estimates differ. The point to I 
brought out in this connection is that all such arbitrary peroentaf 
estimates are often absurdly misunderstood. They are subject i 
qualification and limitation, and can be used only in the most genen 
way as a guide to the proper division of the family income. Oi 
may readily see that, if 25 per cent, of an income of $300 a moni 
was apportioned for rent for two people, the amount allowed for tlu 
item of expenditure would, under ordinary conditions, be more tlu 
sufficient. 

Again, '^Eent^' when applied to apartments usually inclad> 
water tax, and often licat, continuous hot-water and janitor aervio 
while in the rental of a house sueJi items are usually paid i 
separately by the tenant. 

Engel's Laws. — The result of investigations by Binst Eng 
in Europe (1857) in regard to w^orkingmen's expenditures led hi 
to believe that as the workingman^s income increases the percenta 
of the income spent for food decreases; the percentages spent 1 
rent, for clothing, for fuel and light remain practically unchange 
while the percentage for liigher life, including education, heali 
comforts, etc., increases as the income increases. 

Bngel^s principles have recently been restated for Americ 
conditions by Streightoff as follows : 
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> the income increases (from $500 to $1200) : — 
The proportionate expenditure for food 

(a) decreases for the country at large from 50 per cent, to 37 i>er 

cent., but 

(b) in New York City, it amounts to almost 45 per cent, of the 
total outlay until an income of $1000 is attained. 

There is a strong tendency for the percentage of expenditure for 
clothing to increase (from 12 per cent, to 15 per cent.). 
Relative expenditures for housing 
(a) remain about constant for the country at large, (at about 18 

per cent.), but 
(b) decrease rapidly from 30 per cent., or more, to 16 per cent, in 
New York City. 
Proportionate expenditures for fuel and light decrease (from about 
per cent, to 4 per cent.)'. 

Expenditure for culture wants increases absolutely and relatively*" 
(from 16 per cent, to 25 per cent, for the country at large; from 11 
per cent, to W pfer cent, for New York City). 

factors to be Considered in Apportioning the Income. — 

re can be no standard, fixed basis for the division of the family 
me applicable to all families^ since families vary in the condi- 
B that determine expenditure. 

For the above reason^ one should not depend entirely upon pub- 
Bd estimates in percentages. In determining the proper appor- 
ment for the two divisions already mentioned, " Necessities '* 
"Higher Life'' the following factors, 'among others, must be 
ai into consideration : 

(ft) Number in Family: 1. Number of adults. 2. Number of 
lApea. 3. Number of employees. 

(i) Physical Condition: 1. Health. 2. Sickness. 3. Special 
Wil conditions. 

(c) Shelter: 1. House. 2. Apartment — cheated. 3. Apartment 
mheated. 

(^ Bnviranment : 1. In city. 2. In suburbs of city. 3. In small 
r« 4. In town or village. 5. In University town. 6. On farm. 
(<) Transportation: 1. Necessary to go to school. 2. Necessary 
P> to work. 3. Necessary to go to church. 4. Necessary to go to 
rket 

The physical condition of some member of the family might 
3e life in an apartment impossible. Children might make a home 
miburb, even at a greater expense, the best possible kind of an 
rtment^ Adults require more food than small children ; laboring 

Tie Standard of Liying, F. G. Streightoff. 
5 
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uioii 1100(1 iiuM'o tluiii 8odontary workers. 80 in studjiug thispnb- 
loni, oaoli faiiiil} m u unit that canuut 1)C euiiiparcd with auutbff 
fauiiiy U11I0S8 thu cuiiditious arc the same. 

The Budget System. — This tonsi.sts of estimaiiug one's o- 
peudituros and then apportioning tiio income duriug a definite 
portion of time^ such as a week^ a mouth or a year, so that tta* 
will ho no lean periods, and so that the income may be distributji 
evenly over the j>peciiic period in a way that will allow a balan* 
lor the " higher things " of life, as well as a sufiiciency for •** 
necessities. 

This cannot be done by taking the weekly or monthly inoOl** 
as a standard of measurement, although of course, in the end, ^ 
penditures cannot he more than the income, but tlie standard ' 
measurement mu.st be the average weekly or monthly expenditure i 
the entire year. Household bills vary from month to month, 
some months they amount to fifty dollars, other months will sh^ 
a record of one hundriHl dollars' outgo. Fall and spring mont 
call for expenditures for clothing to meet changing seasons; € 
penditurt^s that are not apt to come at other times of the year. T* 
haphazard method finds the approach of these months with no fun 
nn hand to meet these and other seasonal demands. 

Before a budget can be made as it should be, it is necessa 
to have some kind (»f a record of exju-nditures upon which to ba 
the budget. This proves the value of the proper kind of houaeho 
aivounts. One must know about what it has been costing for clot 
ing, for food, shelter and other items of household expense coverii 
a jMTiod of at Irast a month und»T normal conditions. With the 
iigures as a l)asis, the income is then api>ortioned to cover all nece 
sary hcimIs for the next month. IVrhaps too much is being spc: 
n])on the table and not enough upon the clothing; perhaps too mm 
is l)eing allowed for rent, if so, the new budget will be able 
correct such mistakes. A past month's account can be made tl 
hjisis for the followin;r month's bud^ret, and so on until a fail 
definit*' standard of expenditure's has been determined upon. 

Apportionments. — Some liave said that the various items 
hfjusehold I'Xpense bear a definite pereenta.Lrc relationship, one 
the other, and that that relationship may be fixed as a stands 
for these particular expenditures. 1'ho danger of depending up 
such percentage estimates has already been referred to; it is c 
to the fact that definit<* i>ercentages arc allowed for items of bn 
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xxnditures, such as rent, food and clothing, regardless of tlic con- 
Dions that determine costs, such as the nuniluT in family, and city 
reus country life. In a given city, for instance, there is a mini- 
um rental at which either habitable houses or apartments in 
jspectable neighborhoods may be secured, and this must be a fixed 
ipenditure in the budget. , 

Under given conditions, there is a minimum expenditure abso- 
tttely necessary to sustain life; likewise, there is a minimum expen- 
iiture necessary to maintain respectability and self-respect. The 
ame is as true for the farm family as it is for the city family. 

Budgets Based Upon Minimum Necessities. — An attempt 

been made to give a few typical budgets, that as nearly as pos- 
sible approximate conditions as they really exist in a large city, and 
irhich include the varying factors involved. Similar budgets may 
^ made for farm conditions. These budgets are not based upon 
t>ercentages, but upon income in relation to actual conditions, and 
:ne apportionments are expressed in terms of even dollars. The 
^tore considered are the following : 

Firjf.— Income : $1200, $2400, $3600. 

Second. — Family: 2, 3, 4, 5 persons. 

Third, — ^Housing : In a heated or unheated apartment. 

Fowrth. — Pre-war economic condition. 

These four budgets make allowances for incomes of $1200, 
^OO and $3600 with various sized families of two adults, and 
families with one, two and three children, living in heated 
ipartments. 

Relative Costs. — The total expense of course increases with the 
munber in the family, but the items do not increase by simple multi- 
plication. The costs for children are relatively less than for the 
adult members, and for a second and third child less tjian for the 
fiirt child. 

Food for three does not cost half as much again as for two 
people; for there is more waste per capita and less opportunity for 
economy in buying and in utilizing with two than with a larger 
nmnber of persons. 

Clothing is made over or utilized more completely in the family 
w'th children than in the adult family. 

Housing accommodation and accordingly rent will have to be 
lereaaed with increaf e of family, so for three in a familv this mav 
wf more than for two; a second child will probably increase it 
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diiKT Uiys mill girls iire to have ae|iarato riii)iii!>; but a tlu 
iicL'd Dot iiiLTeaw! huiisiiip rost. A family of five adult 
not have an equal pof=sibility of " doubling uii." 

MONTHLY BUDGETS FOR HEATED APARTMENTS IN I 
(Eatimated tar 1S16) 
Budgal No. /.—Income: S1200 per year or $100 per month 

NKMutiM 3 penong 3 psivaiia * psnoiu 

Food $ 24 $ 30 8 36 

Rent 25 30 30 

Clothes 12 15 18 

OperatJDK expense 6 6 

Total neo^ties 97 81 90 

Higher liCe including savingn. . . 33 19 10 

Total »100 JlOO $100 

Budget No. S. — Income: S2400 per year or $200 per month 

Necfliud» ^ ptraonW ' 3 pflrvoiu t jHntnu i 

Food $35 $40*' $50 

Iteot 35 40 45 

Ciolhca 18 20 26 

Operating expense 20 22 25 

Total neocBHitieB 108 * 122 145 

Higher life including savings. . 92 ^ 78 55 

Total $200 $200 $300 

Budget No. 5.— Income: $3600 per year or $300 per month 

NcotidUM Ipenans 3 Dcnuna i piraDB* 

Food $40 (45 $56 

Rent 40 45 5S 

Clothes 24 30 36 

Operating expense 25 25 30 

Totul necesBilies 129 145 176 

Higher life includinKBaviugB 171 155 124 

Total $300 $300 $300 

Operatiug expense, wliich includes gas, electricity, telep 
liousekeepiii); expenses, such as wages, soap, suppliee, utei 
the like, will not var; much with size of family ; althoog 
vary with sizcuf incuniL-. lu theiw heated apartment bud^ 
ating expense dot's not of course have to include heat, w 
or tile cost of heating water. In none of the budgets is a 
employed worker provided. Only part-time help, as occasii 
n(H*Ri«iry. ia allowed. 

The ** Higher Life " item in the budget is to include exp 
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sudi aii (^aru o£ iit'iUtli, luuhxiiDj^ a rctujouable amoimt 
recriiBtkni, oxp<!ti--ies for filuciil u.ui, fur newspapers, magazines 
ud the like, and also whatever personal expenditures may have to be 
provided for. In this item, too, ia included savings. 

It is obvious that there are elastic eipendittxres which will grow 
rapidly with increase of income, provided expenditures for " neces- 
sities" such as food, clothing, shelter and service are held down 
UvttA minimum necessities. One fundamental point in all the 
bad^ts suggested above is that it is possible to organize one's 
^ipenditures so that the necessities are allowed a suf^ciency, and as 
intwuB grows, are kept toward a reasonable minimum, so that there 
li an increasing margin for cultural life and for savings, 

Keladon of Cost to Increasing Income. — In examining these 
budgete many may think that if an income increases from $1500 to 
K600 a year, more increase should be allowed than has been given 
fur the necessities of life. The mistake many families make when 
t{«ir income increases is to raise the standard of living too rapidly 
lu respect to neceseitiea. More food than is needed is provided ; a 
f«stet variety and more expensive kiuds of foods are indulged in. 
More elaborate living quarters are rented and very much more may 
W spent for clothing. This is entirely wrong in theory. As shown, 
Engel'a principles allow a decreasing per cent, for food as income 
gri)»g, while cultural wants claim an increasing per cent, of the 
'wily budget. 

The minimum living requirements sliould be maintained until 
inortof the higher things of life have been provided for, and until 
"gwdly start is made on a savings account or a competency for old 
*&■ After a reasonable reserve has been built up for emergencies 
*iJ for things of the higher life, more may then be apportioned for 
"Killed " necessities." If forty dollars, with good management. 
'ill pr»vidc plentj- of nourishing and satisfying food when living 
i|wn a twelve hundred dollar a year income, why double this ex- 
iwdilnre the moment the itioome has ixien doubled? We Leed no 
"loro physically than we did before. Some increased food expense 
*t Uie twenty-fonr hundred dollar level may lie permissible, hut 
'urely the large increase allowed in budget No. 2 is a maximum. 
One must guard lest the additional sum spent upon the table be 
merely for the satisfaction of the palate. 

Thi' real difficulty comes in making the budget for the smaller 
The budgets given are for the minimum requisitee at the 
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VJW) liigh prices. Ileatod <iuartxirs dicaper than for $35 a month 
may be obtained in. the large cities, but as a rule not in new build- 
ings. Rents that fall below $25 to $30 a month usually mean ud- 
heated apartments, and the expense of heating falling upon the 
tenant would add very materially to the cost of rent. Four roonw 
heated may of course be available in some cities and in small towns 
for such a figure. 

MONTHLY BUDGETS FOR HOUSES HEATED BY TENANTS 
Budget No. >^.—Incomo: $1200 por year or $100 per month 

Necessities 2 persons 3 persons 4 persons 5 penou 

Food $24 $30 $36 $42 

Kent 20 20 25 25 

Clothes 12 15 18 18 

Operating expense 10 10 10 10 

Total necessities 66 75 89 95 

Higher life including savings 34 25 11 5 

Total $100 $100 $100 $100 

Budget No. 6. — Income: $2400 per year or $200 per month 

Necessities 2 persons 3 persons 4 persons 5 pcnow 

Food $36 $40- $50 $60 

llent 25 30 35 35 

Clothes 18 • 20 26 30 

Operating expense 26 28 32 32 

Total necessities 104 118 142 157 

Higher life including livings 96 82 58 43 

Total $200 $200 $200 $200 

Bwlgct No. 6. — Income : $3(KX) per year or $300 per month 

Necessities 2 persons 3 persons 4 pencils 5 persooi 

Food $35 $45 $65 $05 

Kent 30 35 40 45 

C'lotlRVs 24 30 30 42 

DlHjrating exiKiisc 32 32 37 37 

Total neirssilies 121 142 168 /J» 

Higher life iiiduding s:ivings 179 158 132 IH 

Total $300 $300 $300 $300 

A iDiiiparison of those budgets for families in unheated hou» 
with those in hoatod jipartmoius shows the first difference of conn 
in the rout itoni. whiih is considerably less for a house than forti 
apartniont with corrv^pondinjr accommodations. As the housiA 
costs loss, there arc corresponding increases in Operating ExpeM 
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for the fuel for lieatiug the liou«?. Tor the waler tax. nud for tho 
coatot heating water. Another offset for the cheaper rent of the 
house is the cost of caring for gronnds and sidewalks. On the other 
IiidJ. the house, provided there be a garden attached, may reduce 
food cost by $50 to $75 a year. It baa not seemed beet to show 
«li these possibilitiea in the budgets for houses but to base the budgets 
fwtMDilies in houses upon the followJDg assumptions: 

The cost for food and for clothing will be the same for these 
families as for those living in heated apartments. (There may be 
(lilTerences — garden, social demands, entertaining, etc.) 

The rent of the unheated bouse will be considerably less than 
forthfi heated apartment occupied by the same family. 

There will be a corresponding increiise in Operating Expense 
Wise of extra fuel cost, and water (ax espeeially ; but possibly 
*I» W-aiise of hired service, although members of the family may 
i>ikfi tiie latter adjustment without extra expense. The increase in 
Ihe operating expenses in houses over the operating expenses in 
sjisrtinrots has been assumed to be not quite equal to the saving in 
fsntoQ the house as compared with the npartnipnt. With budgets 
"uphisizing thrift and savings this may very well he true; many 
'rau'lies moving from apartments to houses show, however, an in- 
fftlwd cost for living in a house due often to the fact that such 
*&nii]y wrmtd take a house much larger than the apartment which 
"isfwere willing to put up with. Other expenses also sometimes 
""He with the house to increase living costs. (See also page 110.) 

'ITiere will be, therefore, a slightly larger margin for the nigher 
'*feitem, including savings, in the budgets for families in houses. 

Parm Home Budgets. — ^The farm home budget will include 
"'Piame items that have Iwen considered. Thus there will be Eent 
"fits ef|uivalent. and clothing; there will be Food; hut the larger 
Purtof this will be produced, not bought outright. Some farm fami- 
"waceount for the cost of fond bought, and reckon that produced 
"« tlie iliffvrence hetwo^n the real cost of production and what it 
•"mid have cost if purchased. The cost of production becomes then 
«n iirm in the farm operation, not that of the home, while the better 
living which probably results is not reduced to a money basis. 

Tb*re will he Operating Expenses of heat, light and service, etc.. 
4}tIioitgh the fnel and water may be a local eupply and the service 
*wst slight 
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the farm lioiiie than for these others, the principles of the budget 
system arc equally fundamental and its advantages should bf 
studied. 

Applying the Budget System. — It is assumed that a Banl 
Account has been opened, that all family bills are now being pai 
by check, once a month ; that a practical system of household aceoun 
ing has been adopted ; and that an estimate of the family needs U 
six months at least, if not an entire year, has been made and thi 
the average per month has been struck for the various expenditur 
to be made during the coming year. 

If all this has been done, all that is necessary is to see that tl 
monthly p^ppTirljl^rp for each item does not exceed the amoui 
a llowe d. If forty dollars has been decided upon for the table, %t 
housekeeper should see that no more than that sum is spent 
memorandum may be kept on a sheet of paper tacked on the kitcbe 
wall. Slips issued by merchants with every purchase can easil 
be entered on such a sheet. All tha t is necessary is to enter the totJ 
of each slip in pencil. In this way one can always tell how it 
bills are running, and if they are going to run too high, some litti 
luxury can be given up to insure the average. 

Carrying Over Budget Items. — ^This subject is touched upo 
in the chapter on " Saving," but it should be emphasized herei 
applying the budget system. If the expenditures for any item i 
the budget do not amount to that which is allowed, after drawin 
all checks to pay current bills, list on a piece of paper the amouni 
left to the credit of each account. As an illustration suppose tfi 
first column following represents the amounts allowed in the budge* 
the second the amounts of the bills for the month, and the thir 
the balance left to the credit of that account : 

Balance 
Monthly Amount of on Hand for 

Budget Month's BiUs Theee Items 

Oroceries, etc $30.00 $25.00 $ 5.00 

Clothinj? 25.00 15.00 10.00 

Insurance 15.00 0.00 15.00 

$30.00 

Here we have thirty dollars not expended at the end of tb 
month. Next month there may be $20 left over, or perhaps $5i 
and so every month perhaps there may be some amount unexpende 
For instance, we must lay aside something every month for insu 
ance and for clothing to meet heavy seasonal demands. There ai 
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lys to care for this situation. The first ia to draw one t-hetk 
IT the total amoont left to the credit of all funds. Do not sign the 
clieclc, but deduct it from your balance as showu on the stub, and 
thenlioJd the check. A better way, however, is to take such expeudj- 
tnres is gaviogs, iu^urance, clothiug, fuel, etc., and draw a separate 
eiieek for each one of theae items, each month, for the balance 
Wt to the credit of each account, and then hold the unsigned checks, 
fflieu the time comes to pay insurance premiums, one might 
have six unsigned checks of $10 each. Add on the stub of the 
chi^t-book the amount of each of these checks to jour balance and 
ixlny the checks. List on the stub the numbers of the checks, and 
Hi* mark " cancelled " opposite the^'c checks in the list of " out- 
ftsnding checks " entered on the stub the last time you checked up 
Jflntlwnk account. These checks will not again be listed in check- 
ing up tlie bank account the first of the month. Now draw a check 
in the regular way for the full amount of your insurance premium 
P»y»blo to the Insurance Company. If, after paying the insurance 
pfeminnu there is still a balance to the credit of this fund, draw 
«f!iMk fi>r the amount, and hold it as usual. Savings checks can 
l"Jheld in the same way. If desired, all such checks can be listed 
"D a memorandum sheet in the expense record. 

Tbis is very easily accomplished, and although difficult to de- 
•tfilf is in practice very simple indeed. If the budget and house- 
''"Id ledger system is persistently kept, it will soon be found indis- 
P^nttble. and the drawing of unsigned checks for budget sums in 
"wrvewill be found one helpful feature of it. 

Keeping Apportionment Checks. — In following the budget or 
wportionment system on a hank account basis, it will soon he 
'"itud that a number of checks will always be on hand awaitin;; 
man eipenditnres. As an illustration, money ia accumulating 
I" tin Fuel Fund during the summer months, and if $15 a month 
•rang allowed for this apportionment, there will be a cheek issued 
™'thi« amount, and held for every month when no expenditures 
*rat«ingmade for this account. It is possible to have on hand a 
nninber of checks for Fuel ; others for Clothing ; others for Sav- 
up; for Insurance, etc., etc These ehecks of course are being 
Wd Bfuigned. although deducted from the check-hook balance. 
Th(! b««t way to care for these apportionment cheeks ie to file 
salphaJ>etioally in a small envelope file or case procurable at 
" tionery store. All the clothing checks would he nnder 
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" C/' the Fuel checks under " F/' etc. As needed, one or more or ^ 
of them may be removed from the file when they are to be used- 
Keeping a Record of Apportionment Checks. — ^It might » 
well to nile a page in a blank book on which to keep a record ^ 
apportionment checks being held. Such a page might be ruled ^ 
follows : 

APPORTIOXMENT CHECKS RESERVED DURING YEAR 19— 
Item Jan. Feb.March.Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. P 

Amt. Amt. Amt. Amt. Ami. Amt. Amt. Amt. Amt. AmtAmtAfJ 



■ • • • • 



Fuel 
Clothing ..$10 

Medical . . 5 

Insurance. 10 

Interest . . . . 

Taxes .... 5 

Savings . . 20 



$15 $15 $15 $15 

$10 $10 10 10 10 $10 

5 .. 5 5 6 5 5 $5 

10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 

5 5 .. 5 5 5 5 5 5 

20 20 .. 20 20 20 20 20 20 



Sucli a record is only intended to serve from month to month 
that one can see at a glance just what apportionment checks are 
hand. As they are used for some purpose, they are marked • 
on the record. Months in which payments occur wonld probal 
show no budget check issued for the item involved. For instant 
interest falls due in January and July, so that it is probable tl 
the accumulated funds together with the apportionment for Jan 
ary and July would be spent immediately to pay the matured infe 
est, so budget checks for those months for this item would not 
issued. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is mrant hy the term "Higher Life"? Name the items of Fam 

Expenditures usually classified under this heading; under Necei 
ties. What items imder '^Higher Life" might really be classified 
necessities? 

2. What might be considered "Luxuries" for an average family? 

3. What does shelter include? Under what heading would you clasi 

"Ice" ? Transportation" ? W^hy ? 

4. Why is a percentage apportionment of income misleading? What fad 

should be considered in making an apportionment of the fan 
income? In what way might these factors change an apportionmc 

5. What percentage of income is generally allowed for "Rent", for "Fot 

for "Clothing", for Higher Life as a whole, for Necessities a 

whole? What are Engel's laws? 
n. What is meant by a "budget"? Upon what must a budget be based 1 

a budget what items of expenditure are more or less fixed, and 

subject to much deviation? 
7. What difference must be considered in making budgets for apartr 

dwellers and for those living in houses? 
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^. If the fuel for the winter cost $180.00, how would you apportion this 
sum in the budget? How would you handle the money apportioned 
during the year for fuel? 

9- What are the principal advantages of the budget system ? 

PIIOHLKMS AND DKMONSTRATIONS 

1. Talce a list of expenditures in your own family, and classify these types 
of expenditures, under the two headings, '"Necessities" and "Higher 
Life.'^ Subdivide the headings under "Necessities" into the three sub- 
divisions and the h^uiings under "Higher Life" into the ten headings 
given in this chapter, providing expenditures in your family embrace 
all of these items. Make a tabulation showing the percenta^ spent 
for "Necessities" and for "Higher Life" and for their subdivisions. 
These figures are for your personal use and need not be submitted 
to the class or the teacher unless desired. 

-• If the necessary figures are available, find out how much per person, per 
month it is costing your family for food. 

3. Make a budget for a family of two having a salary of $1200 per year, 
based upon a heated apartment. 

^. On $900.00 a year. 

•>. On $1800.00 a year for a family of five. 

6. On $2400.00 a year for five adults. 

7. On $3600.00 a year for five adults. 

8. Make similar budgets based upon a house. 

9. Make a budget to suit the conditions, needs and ipcome of your own 

family. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
FINANCING THE FAMILY 

Evert family ehould as soon as possible form well-decided 
policies regarding the business of the home. In fact^ as outlined 
in previous chapters^ the attitude of the family toward all the great 
problems of life should be formed as early as possible. The fundi- 
mental questions of religion and man's relation to Ood and to the 
agencies that represent the world's religious thought need a dear 
analysis in the mind of every parent or prospective parent early in 
matrimonial life, if not before. The relation of the family to sodetj 
and its duty to one's fellow-men, and to the nation at large, denuuid 
a definite statement in the minds of every one. Beligion, patriotiflDi 
and duty need to be more than merely assumed. In the thought 
and life of every individual these terms and what they stand for 
need to be defined by one's attitude and expressed in one's life. 

In a somewhat similar manner, although the needs of the family 
are assumed and although the hope and faith exists that the futore 
will care for all such needs, more than this is demanded of every 
family. 

In the organization of a business firm or corporation well- 
defined methods are adopted for financing the prospective conoem- 
The law must be complied with; articles of partnership or incor- 
poration drawn up ; officers elected and capital raised. 

The Family a Co-operative Institution. — The family shotdd 
be assumed to be a co-operative organization to which every member 
contributes something. Just what that something is for each mem- 
ber of the family, adult or child, should be fully understood. 
Every member can contribute something to the conmion good. The 
younger children may contribute their share of the family work and 
the adult children who are earning should contribute their 
proportionate share of the expense of the family. 

Adult Children. — Theoretically, if board, room and washing 
cost a young man or woman, say $6.50 a week, that sum at least 
should be contributed to the upkeep of the family, if the working 
son or daughter lives at home. It is true that most parents, who are 
able, wish to save their children from any expense possible, if they 
76 
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le; but despite this fact both parents and children shoulil 
ignize their economic duty in such matters. There can be do 
ipsjison between life at home and life in a. boarding-houBe even 
:lie same actual cost. 

Children who are self-sustaining and living at home should not 
ii« the first lessons of a parasite within the family circle. The 
ag man or woman in such a position, who spends his or her entire 
ome upon his or her own needs and pleasures without contribut- 
I to hJs or her own support, or without assisting in the work 
tiia home, is as much of a parasite as one who professionally 
lerreB that appellation. 

As children become self-supporting while still at home, they 
Jtild be taken into the confidence of the parents and the mysteries 
the family budget should at least be in part explained to them, 
ley can be easily shown the advantages of living at home as com- 
«d with life in a boarding-house. They can figure for themselves 
utit would cost to pay for a room and for board and washing 
ibide gf the home. The expense of maintaining such a home as 
«y have been accustomed to should be shown, and then, if they 
iMw to remain at home with the parents and enjoy the larger 
mfortg that come from home life, they should be willing to 
ultnTinte their share toward the mnintenanre of that life. 

Children's Share of Family Expenses. — Such a share need not 
'irrived at by dividing the total family expense by the number in 
K family, ag that would not be fair; but a minimum charge should 
■ urited at by considering the cost of three factors in the budget : 
% food and laundry. 

A» explained in the chapter on Service, the rent of an extra 
"m for a maid in the cities means about $in per month, and so, 
by having a son or daughter remain at home requires an extra 
M, this charge might be made. The food supply of the family 
J be reckoned as $12 per month per person. Laundry, if hired 
w, tor a family of four will cost about -S12 per month, or $3 per 
»on. These figures then show the amount that might reasonably 
wked from a self-supporting son or daughter. 

Room pec month -«10.00or per week. ..$2.50 

Board per month 12,00 ot per week. . , . 3,00 

t«iiDilry fn-T month 3.00 or per week .... .7fl 

Eatra.* per month I.OO or per week .... .25 
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This is a minimum charge and there are inany other small it^ 
of expense that might justly be included that would make 
amount for " extras '' much higher. Of course, it. is assuin 
that the son or daughter is earning enough to pay for their o' 
clothes, for car-fare, lunches and incidental expenses, orer a 
above the items mentioned. It is diflieult to reduce family relatic 
to figures in dollars and cents, and no effort should be made to 
so, but young people should become economically independent as so 
as they become self-sustaining, for right-minded young people i 
not continue financially dependent upon parents a day lonj 
than necessary. 

Children should strive to reduce the weight of the load carri 
by parentj', and endeavor to make the family what it should ' 
a purely co-operative institution, recognizing that the more each 
able to contribute the better will be the home surroundings. Wh 
two or three self-sustaining young people pool their interests wi 
those of father and mother a much more desirable home may 
maintained than would be possible were the burden left entin 
to the parents, or were the children to choose to leave home i 
life in a boarding house. 

The Budget the First Step in Financing the Home. — ^T! 
subject has been discussed in previous chapters, but it is mentioi 
here simply because there can be no sound plan for financing 1 
family until some kind of a budget system has been adopted, a 
until a proper system of household accounting has been devised. 

Wages and Salaries. — All expenses connected with the upto 
of the home and with the support of the family should be defray 
from the wa<{e or salary earned by the individual members of i 
family. There are a few fortunate families who have their inco 
au.fifmentod by ^ifts; by money inherite<l ; by interest acquired 
capital invested; by rents on property owned; by royalties 
patents and copyrights and from other sources out€fide of wa 
and salaries. Inrotne from such sources should not be expetn 
for actual living expenses. Money secured in this way should 
conserved for saving or for cultural needs, or for such items 
mifi^ht be olassifKMl under " TTi^^hor Life." At the best, such a( 
tions io the income are liable to fluctuate or stop altogether, i 
it is generally understood that a man fihould earn through his ( 
labors in the form of a wage or salary, sufficient to support him 
and famil}'. 
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^debtedness. — As stated in the section on Credit, if misfortune 
causes indebtedness, the family should not rely upon the local 
tradesmen to bear this burden, but credit should be established 
with the local bank and a sufficient sum shoidd be borrowed from 
the bank to pay all existing debts. 

If the seeming necessities of the family equal the income, ex- 
penditures must be cut down or one's earning capacity must be 
increased. If this cannot be done, then the debt should be amor- 
feed;^ that is, one should determine the limit of reduction the 
family expenditures will allow, and the sum saved by such reduc- 
tion should be continued for a sufficient number of months to pay 
the interest and principal of the debt at the bank. 

Banks usually loan money for thirty, sixty, ninety and sometimes 
oue hundred and twenty days. If payment is made upon a note 
rten due, tlie bank is usually willing to renew the balance of the 
loan for another similar period. If then the budget is modified 
80 as to allow for the reduction and extinguishment of the debt, it 
need not remain as a burden. 

Purchasing^ Real Estate and Building. — Vacant property 
^wdly can be purchased by paying a certain sum in cash and giv- 
ing the seller a mortgage on the property for the balance. A thou- 
sand-dollar lot, for instance, might be purchased for $250 cash and 
*nK)rtgage for $750. The purchaser, of course, would have interest 
Mid taxes to pay and other expenses connected with the title. 
The mortgage note $750, together with interest and taxes, may be 
paid on the amortization plan, as explained in the chapter on Insti- 
tutions for Saving and Investment (p. 336). 

One should be careful about investing in vacant property as 
usually such property is not the source of any income. If, however, 
one can purchase a lot for cash, or clear it of incumbrance, then 
one generally can manage to borrow sufficient money to build, and 
as soon as a building is erected, the owner has an income from 
^ch interest and other expenses may be paid. 

If one wished to purchase a house and lot, together worth $7500, 
Of to purchase the lot and build the house, it might be done on 
«n initial payment of $2000 or even less. From four thousand to 
forty-fivo hundred dollars might be borrowed on the property, and 
t second mortgage for the balance be given to the seller or con- 
tractor as follows : 

'See page 336 
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Cash $2000.00 

lat Mortgage 4000.00 

2nd Mortage 1600.00 

Total $7600.00 

Such a house might bring $75 a month rent or $900 a year, 
this amount should be applied on the second mortgage. If the 
owner lives in the house^ he should pay that sum ae rent and aj^ly 
it in the same way. Out of his salary^ sufficient also should be saved ! 
to pay the taxes and interest on the first mortgage until such a 
time as the second mortgage has been paid off. When that has been 
accomplished the $75 allowed as rent should apply on the first 
mortgage, until it has been reduced to a more reasonable amount 
or until the interest on the remaining indebtedness, plus taxes and 
upkeep, make a reasonable rent. 

If the indebtedness was reduced to $3000 the interest at 5^ 
]ycT cent, would amount to $165 a year and added to the following 
expenses would make a very reasonable rent: 

Interest $3,000 at 5*^ per cent, per year t . .$166.00 

Taxes, estimated at 1% per cent, of the full value. . 126.00 
Insurance ($10) and upkeep ($100) 110.00 

Total expense per year $400.00 

This would give the owner a home that could be rented B^- 
$G0 to $75 per month for only $33 rent. 

Amortization. — Suppose it was desirable to pay off this $300^ 
mortgage with interest on the amortization plan, how much woul*' 
have to be saved or allowed for this purpose each year? 

By turning to the chapter on Institutions for Savings and In' 
vestment (p. 337) will be found a table showing what amount would 
have to be allowed annually for $1000 at 5% per cent, if payable 
in twenty annual installments. 

This table shows that yearly pa}'ments of $83.68 would have 
io be allowed for each thousand dollars, or three times that amount 
for $3000, which would be $251.04 per year for nineteen years and 
$83.62 for the twentieth year for each thousand dollars, or $250.86 
for the $3000 on the twentieth year. The total paid in in th< 
twenty years would be three times $1673.54, which would \h 
$5020.62. The difference between this amount and the principa 
of $3000 shows that $2020.62 would be paid for interest. 

If, however, interest is paid annually at 5^^ per cent, it woiil< 
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'"JUDt to !tl(i5 per year and I'ur twuuty yeare woul<i be $^300, or 
I'-i'ft.ati more than under tlie aninrtixttiuri [ilaii. 

If the (leM is to be estiiiguUbeil in ten j'ears, of course the 
iuuhI payments would be just twice tlie aiiiouDt mentioned. 

Taldng Stock. — Mention vlsewbere has been made of the neces- 
Ij of taking stock aevera! times a year of the family wardrolie. 
I a larger sense, there should be an annual stock taking of the 
iBocial condition iuciuding the needs of the family- This may be 
tided into a record of present and prospective needs and a record 
one's possessions at the end of the year. 

Inventory of Real Estate and Personal Property. — There 
ould be an annual or more frequent inspection of the house and 
emiees, taking note of present and prospective repairs that may 
necessary; one should at the same time make an inventory of all 
TBOnal property worth listing, as referred to in another chapter, 
ul estate should also be listed, together with money on hand 
'in the bank, investraent«, and money due the family, so that one 
layknow the first of the year the approximate wealth of the family, 
omparisons should be made with the eituation in other years. 

The foregoing are general suggestions, but they may be worked 

Bait the needs of each individual family. 
Credit in Hol'seiiold Finance 
re is nothing that a business man prizes so highly as credit. 
a nothing that many a wage-earner and many a housewife 
Bguis 80 shy of " as credit. 
A man in business does not hesitate to use his credit to the 
"■"t, if it is necessary, but he is very careful not to oiiwe it- He 
HwdB his credit as he does his reputation. If it is necessary to 
onwr money he does not shrink from doing so, and it is not con- 
awed any reflection upon his ability, or of his standing as an 
idiridual, or as an otRcer of a company. The householder, how- 
■er. itt often very much alanned at the bare thought of a mortgage 
»n the homestead, or a note at the bank, or perhaps at monthly 
IJa from tradesmen. The idea often seems to be that cash must 
paid for every individual article as purchased. Some openly 
Ut that " we pay cash for everything." One may pay cash for 
ny jears and yet establieh no credit, even with the firms that 
w been the constant recipient of one's cash. One of the dis- 
■MBtageB of this system is illustrated by the following true story : 
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Kur a liuinlMT of yrars, a youn^ man with a wife and two children, hid 
I'ljjoycd a rrspoiisililf position with a very fair salary. The coming of tbt 
ciiildren brought uddrd oxpiMisft, and with the rise in the price of ooo- 
nioditien that took fdnco about this time, ho »oon found that he could not 
save as much as formerly. He was one of those who pride themaeWes umw 
the fact that tlicy "always ])ay rash** and that he "owed no man a penny. 

Suddenly the most uuexpccrtcd series of misfortunes befell the fuulj* 
Their resources were swept away, long continued sickness and death eon- 
])elled them to fall back upon their little capital which soon dwindled. Tb 
meet new demands, meant the sacrifice of this life-long principle of ''payim 
cash." It meant that a balance in household accounts would have to awiit 
the coming of several pay-days. Going to the tradesmen with whom he bad 
dealt for a number of years, men who had received his hard earned aih 
regularly from day to day, he explained the circumstances and asked iot 
sixty or ninety days' time on his household bills. 

One consulted with another. Here was a young man who had alwip 
paid cash they argued, and now, after running up a bill with them for tw 
tirst time, he was asking for a sixty or ninety day extension of the aocoiuii 
*'He must be gambling or speculating" they feared, and with some such Idci 
in their mind», they refused the credit he had asked for, suggesting tbatki 
might go to the local bank and l)orrow the necessary money. 

In the years that he had lived in this community, he never had thooght 
of the bank as an institution in any way related to himself. It wai thtf^ 
fore with considerable timidity that he approached one of the bankers tsd 
asked for a loan of a hundred dollars. 

"I — I would like to — to borrow a — a hundred dollars," he said. 

"May I ask your name, sir?" kindly inquired the cashier. 

"And you mean to say you have lived here seven years?" continued thi 
cashier. ''Strange I have never met you. Do business with one of the other 
banks?" he asked. 

"No," was all the prospective borrower could reply. 

"If you will have some responsible party, say one of the merchants wiU^ 
whom you do business, endorse your note, we will be glad to aocommodat* 
you," said the cashier, as he turned to give his attention to more presiifli 
affairs. 

And now for the first time in his life, the young man began to see tM 
value of credit. What mattered it that for seven years he had never Udled 
to pay cash for all of his purchases? Cash was gone and the only thing th^^ 
could save him was "credit," something he did not possess. To his dismsy' 
he realized that there was not one business man to whom he could go tos»^ 
this favor. 

Fortunately, the temporary relief came from an unexpected source, ba* 
he had learned his lesson. In the course of time he paid his debts MJt^ 
once more had a couple of Imndred dollars in the savings bank; but now h< 
transferred that amount from the savings to the checking department of 
the bank. Going to the cashier who had refused to loan him the hundred 
dollars, he again introduced himself, and said that he would like to open • 
small checking account. 

Opening up tlie checking account by depositing his two hundred dollars 
lie now made it a rule to deposit the full amount of his salary check to hii 
credit in this bank, paying all his bills by check. 

He picked out a new set of tradesmen, and informed them that he was i 
department manager in Smith & Smith's, the big steel people; that h 
would like to open an account and that he paid his bills by cneck betwea 
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i[ ciipli mniitU, "Yiiu rj)ay ipfer (o the First National 
lliiB city, i( yoii wi»li ftny reffrencea," he said, 
nni one of th^HC tmlesnivn ccfiiscd his account. Having opened these 
Ecountf, lie went to the ilepartmetit Rtorea in the city and repeated his 
ipfflmciit. giving the TArioua Huburlian morchanta as additional references. 
IsdiKcutty was experienced in acruring a monthly credit with each one of 
bw biv Btorm to the extent of n couple of hundred dollars. 

In the course of a few months, what with his savings and hia r^pilar 
n^U, hilt daily balance easily averaged (our or fire hundred dollars (or 
ia month. He also made it a point, never to enter the bank withntit at- 
luting the attention of the cashier. He endeavored to make the ne- 
ISilnUnce of the assistant cashier and the various tellers, so that they all 
:iitw him by name. 

*Vw. that's one of Smith & Smith's riaing youngs managers," he one day 
nid tba payine teller say to the assistant cashier. "It iii as good as a 
tin ta salary, he thoui;ht as he left the bank. In the meantime, the 
(Bwra e( the bank had noticed hia checks coming in day after day, and 
Wxtimes a deposit "by mail. He was now a regular customer of the hank 
Ui SB ludi. be reasoned he was entitled to a. little credit, so ^ing to the 
BUhtn who once had turned him down, he asked to borrow two hundred 
fcUui, lor sixty days. The request was granti^d at once, and the proceeds of 
thlou m>re deposited to his credit. 

iit wevks of the two months had passed, when the young man again ap- 

r'ri before the cashier, Imt this time to pay the note before it was due. 
lie course o( time, the experiment was repeated, and it was not long 
ilttr that his credit was good for a thousand dollnrs. and without aeoirity 
n radonement. For this splendid credit he merely paid a few dollars for 
i»1»rnt The stores that riad refused him credit now clamored (or his 
^IM, but he had no need for them. 

The Household Credit System. — As previously etateil, thia is 
*tnieaiorj-, ant) it should be taUeii to heart by every young man 
'■ ""i by every head of a household whether husbaud or wife. The 
I J"*! viluaiile financial aid anyone can secure in starting out in life, 
I " Wit money, but credit! 

!Et«ry young cunple should establish at once such credit with 
"» local banks and tradeeraen, and if a family has been going 
*''i^on the cash basis and putting themseives on the hack for it, 
Wlhon at once "right-about face" before the stnrm comes, and 
.^Skshflier ninler the protecting wings of "Credit." A bank 
••wniit, however flmall, should be started at once. Ifuaband and 
Wfc jIiouM Wth make them-ielves known at the hank, and they 
"ttmid be seen going in and out from time to time. Their checks 
Ud dqneitfi, although small, will not escape the observation of the 
itiiker, and should the question of a loan come up, they will not be 
transen to the hankpr. Monthly charge accounts should he opened 
ith ioral tnide.''men tind also with the big stores in the near-by city. 
I bUU should ie paid by check, usimlhj Ike first of each 
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iiivnlli. and mil with caah, tlaihj, wftkly or at any oilier | 
OccasioiiulJj weekly KcttlemeiiU uiay be madi! to adva 
grocers or markets. 

Disadvantages of the Cash with Purchase Plan. — Asids 
the lesson taught by the foregoing story, paying cash has 
disadvantages. 

Loss. — Pocket-books are lost or stolen by sneak thieves. 
hiding places seldom escape the scrutiny of the e3([>erienced bi 
Mistakes are easily made iu making change. It is very i 
drop money when extracting it from a pocket-book. Loss ii 
means a small consideration in the question of keeping moi 
the house or about the person. 

A ccoiin ling. —If one wishes to keep a record of expencQl 
and to account for money received and disbursed, it is ratbj 
annoying and a difficult thing to account for every day's purd 
and balance a cash account. The time and energy taken fof 
purposes is often more valuable than a missing balance of a A 

Keeping Change on lland.^lt ia difficult always to hart' 
cient small change to meet the requirements of pedleiB anj 
emergencies in which bills are not easily converted into chanj 

Paying Cash Does Not Always Make One Thrifty. — It isi 
claimed that one will not buy so much if one lias to pay cash t 
This is a wrong principle to start with. If the article 19 dcmI 
should be purchased regardless of how it is paid for, with at 
by check. If it is not needed, one should have aofBcient stfl 
of character to resist its purchase. On the other hand, if i 
temptation that should be resisted, it will be easier to redl 
check must be signed and filled out in order to pay for tL 
haps, by the time the check is ready, resistance to temptatifl 
been fortified and the battle won. 

The woman who can be trusted with cash certainly skoi 
trusted with credit. If she will abuse one she will abuse tiw 

Advantages of the Credit System. — Charge account* do: 
with the necessity of keeT)ing cash on hand, or of always trji 
keep sufficient small coins with which to make change. Th^ 
pH^ household accounting and bookkeeping. They offer no i 
tunity for loss. A receipted bill proves payment. 

It is human nature to pay greater attention to those eq] 
more than the usual amount of this world's goods, and the j 

n of B charge account to many clerks is an evidence of tlMi 
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►tatus of the customer. Absurd as such things really are, they 
iannot be gainsaid. Charge account customers do receive more 
attention from tradesmen and their employees, and from the help 
in large department stores, than customers who pay cash. In the 
larger stores, clerks have no way of knowing whether the charge 
customer represents a nnllion dollars or thirty dollars a week. The 
only safe way to prevent a chance of offending the millionaire 
customer is to show the same degree of courtesy to all charge cus- 
tomers, it being assumed that few well-to-do customers pay cash. 
In the smaller stores it is often assumed that the cash customers 
cannot secure credit and therefore their means are limited. In 
other words, they must be living a hand-to-mouth existence. 

It has been said that with a charge account more will be pur- 
chased than if cash is paid. This is untenable. At first, there 
may i)e a slight tendency in this direction, but as one becomes accus- 
tomed to the charge method a- successful effort will be made to keep 
the charge bills for the current month within a certain figure. The 
tendency to overpurchase on a charge account is more evident with 
groceries than with other items of household expense. This point 
has already been touched upon, but it is again emphasized because 
experience is all that will teach some people. The advantages in 
favor of this system are so evident that no one who has tried both 
systems would think of going back to the old '^ cash with order *' 
plan. 

Department Store Credit.- — Department store credit is of 
course the same kind of credit afforded by any charge account, 
Int there are many advantages offered by the big store that cannot 
ke secured from the small merchants. With the butcher, the baker 
wd the grocer, only certain kinds of merchandise are sold, but the 
customer of the large department store has for his or her selection 
» choice of the world's markets. Such charge accounts offer the 
advantage of having all purchases, representing perhaps a dozen 
different lines, listed on one bill at the end of the month. Instead 
<rfadozen bills from a dozen tradesmen, these purchases are listed 
on one bill. Instead of a dozen checks with which to pay a dozen 
bflla, one check and one operation settles the account. 

Department store bills are supposed to be paid the first of each 
Donth, or not later than the 10th of the month. Some store<5 
llow fifteen days after the first of the month before payment is 
msted upon. Of course, if one wislios to keep his credit good, suoli 
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bills will be paid before the expiration of the last day allowed, 
but in an emergency these days of grace may be used. In this way 
such an account gives a family from forty to forty-five days credit 
As an illustration, goods purchased the first of October will be 
billed November 1st, while the limit fixed for the payment of the 
bill is usually ten days later, or November 10th, and in some caaes 
fifteen days later. 

Many stores advertise that if Christmas purchases are made 
before a certain date in December, say the fifteenth, that all such 
purchases will be charged on the January bill, thus giving Februaij 
1st as the date for presentation of the bill, with an additional ten 
days for payment. 

Of course there are many who belittle such courtesies, but on 
the other hand, a credit of thirty to forty days has been a god-s^d 
to many a family in an emergency. 

Charge accounts of this nature make it possible, under certain 
circumstances, to secure articles of clothing needed immediatelj) 
whereas if cash had to be paid, it might not be forthcoming until 
the following month. It makes possible the purchase of true bar- 
gains — articles sold at les>s than their real value to the purchaser. 
There are few families, no matter how unlimited their wealth, 
that are not at some time hampered for ready cash. Especially i* 
this true of the low-salaried man and wage-earner, or the man d 
small means whose capital is tied up in business, or in some invest- 
ment such as the purchase of a home. Sickness and death, and 
other unforeseen emergencies, often bring about temporary em- 
barrassments and credit of this nature is not to be despised. 

Abuse of Credit. — " There is nothing so timid as credit" is * 
well-known statement. There is nothing so easily abused as credit, 
and there is little of a financial nature so valuable as credit. For 
these reasons, one should prize it and cherish it, and avoid every 
appearance of abusing it. Bills should be paid promptly, and the 
extra time given by merchants for the payment of bills should not 
be used unless absolutely necessary. The suggestions regarding 
the full use of credit are all' legitimate, but they are not made foi 
the purpose of urging anyone to use their credit to the limit, bni 
merely to point out the extent to which credit of this nature ma; 
be available in an emergency. The record of one's check stub 
should be kept accurately, and the greatest care shoidd be take] 
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lot to overdraw one's account or even draw one's balance down to 
€0 small R reserve. 

Another phase of the subject of credit that needs to be con- 
iidered is that of the relation of credit to the retailer and distributer. 

Retailer's Credit, — It is a well-known fact that many jobbers 
mil wholesalers allow their retail dealers a discount of 2 per cent, 
^m the amount due if their accounts arc paid upon the receipt of 
Jills, or within a reasonable time thereafter, generally specified on 
ie bill by the jobber or wholesaler. This practice is known amonj^ 
retailers as "' discounting" their bills, '* Cash " payment has come 
Icmean ten or thirty days after the date of a bill by many firms ; that 
« various lines of industry adopt a standard rule permitting a 
fwtain credit. In the grocery trade, thirty days is usually allowed 
Ite retailer, and if his hi!! is paid within or before that period, 
SJidthe individual firm allows a cash discount at all. the dealer is 
pwaiitted to deduct that percentage from the face of his bill. Other 
^witMSBee allow sixty to ninety days' credit, before a bill needs to 
Wpaid. 

Thii practice might eeem a reasonable argument as to why 
Hie retailer should allow hie customer a limited credit of thirty days 
In*bich to pay bis hills. 

Rnail Customer Should Be Allowed a Discount for 

Cah." — On the other hand, if the wholesaler is willing to allow 
:the dealer a discount for cash, why should not the dealer allow the 
'Wf! customer a similar discount for cash parents? There 
'•wtwiio good reason why the cash customer should not be allowed 
l*wh a diBM>unt. In discussing this subject, many have advised a 
"w per cent, discount for the cash retail customer; but when re- 
[lailen tn allowed smaller discounts than this from the wholesalerw, 
'« i* not fair to ask the retailer to grant his customer a greater 
'arotittt for cash, than he can secure from the wholesaler. 

Trade discounts for cash vary from I per cent, to 5 per cent. 
"id probably the average would be about 2 per cent. 

Some One Must Pay for Credit. — The public should not lose 
ight 111 the fact that credit must be paid for by some one. Credit 
rtended to customers often means that the dealer must borrow 
DMJ with which to carry on his business, and borrowed money 
tat be paid for in the form of interest which is a charge on the 
The only way this charge can l)e recovered is by adding 
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it to the selling price, so that after all, it is the consumer tiat 
indirectly pays for the extension of credit. Unless the Btore gij^ 
a discount for cash every purchaser helps to pay this extra f^^ 
This subject is touched upon in the chapter pertaining to the nsiBJ 
cost of living. 

Borrowing Money of the Bank. — In case of emergencies, • 
family may be hampered for casli with which to pay current »^ 
To allow bills from tradesmen to remain unpaid beyond reg^W^ 
limits of credit is poor policy, as it destroys the credit of ^ 
family and adds to the financial burden of the dealers. They i^^ 
carry such accounts, and if many customers resorted to delayed P*r 
ments, the dealer in turn finds difficulties in meeting his own obi*" 
gations. He may be compelled to ])orrow money from the ban* 
and pay interest upon the loan in order to protect his credit wit" 
the wholesalers. 

In such a predicament the head of the family should arrang* 
a loan with the local bank for enough money to tide the family ow< 
the emergency. If any one is to pay interest in such a case,!^ 
should be the debtor represented by the family and not the creditoi 
represented by the dealer. 

Banks make reasonable loans for periods of thirty, sixty aiw 
ninety days, and usually charge six per cent, interest for the accoD** 
modation. The amount of the interest for the period of the lotf 
is deducted from the principal, and the balance called the procerfi 
is credited to the account of the borrower or paid in cash as desiwd. 
For instance, a loan of $150 for ninety days at 6 per cent. wonM 
yield the l)orrowcr $M7.75, the interest $2.25 having been deductieJ 
from the face of the note. 

The date a note is due is called the date of maturity. Most stel* 
allow what is known as " days of grace,"' generally consisting ^ 
three days after tlie date of maturity, in which a customer hastf 
opportunity of paying the ol)ligation due, before further actioa 
may be taken by the creditor. If a note falls due May 15th, th 
debtor has until May ISth before legal action can be taken to colte 
the note. 

If a note falls due on a Sunday or a holiday, its date of matuiil 
would be the next business day. If Saturday was a holiday and 
note was duo on Ihat day, the borrower would have until Mondi 
lo })ny ilie Tioto. 
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BUYING ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN 

'redit" and "instalments" to many people mean the same 
but they are not synonymous. Credit is based upon some- 
we already have, such as real or personal property ; cash on 
or in the bank ; character and a reputation for honesty and 
•tness, and earning ability. Instalments to a certain extent 
ortgages an the future; as a rule, they are based upon pros- 

2 earning capacity, and if that is their only security, the risk 
ertain, as sickness, death, accident and idleness may in a day 
away such protection. 

ere has been much prejudice against this method of buying, 
has been blamed for the improvidence of many, but odium 
not be attached to the system which belongs to the abuse of 
item. There are impecunious people who likewise abuse their 
and who would run through every dollar that might be left 
There is a feeling that buying that for which one is not able 
ready cash is an evidence of shiftlessncss and a confession of 
[ means. This sentiment, owing somewhat to the improved 
Is of handling instalment accounts, is gradually wearing 

>advantages of Instalments. — What are some of the objec- 

3 the instalment system ? 

5 instalment method of buying began with the purchase of 
ire and household fittings. In the aggregate, the cost of 
a new home amounts to a considerable sum, however simple 
I the home ; hence the inability of everyone to pay cash, not 
mited th^ number who could afford to set up housekeeping, 
limited sales and consequently the dealer's output, which 
se to the instalment system. 

rons of the better class houses, naturally did not feel it such 
jhip to meet the expense involved in the purchase of house- 
(uipment, and so it fell to the cheaper class of dealers who 
to those of limited moans to inaugurate this system. 
:ing advantage of the public's necessities, the allurement of 
lying and easy payments enabled them to palm off inferior 
ipon unsuspecting purchasers. Not only were the articles 
inferior in material and construction, but the prices asked 
much and in many cases more than those asked by reputable 
for a better line of goods. For these reasons the system soon 
o disrepute, and to such an extent, that manv firms of this 
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character openly advertised to deliver all goods in ** plain and ud 
marked wagons," so that the public who patronized them mi^t b 
saved the humiliation of having neighbors see before their doc 
an instalment company ^s wagon. 

The disadvantages of this syetem do not rest alone upon fall 
pride. If buying on this plan means cheaply constructed and shodi 
furniture ; if it mean^ higher prices than charged elsewhere I 
better merchandise ; if it means the payment of high rates of inteK 
on the impaid bill, this fonn of buying should be avoided. 

If instalment buying causes one to lose one's sense of perepecta 
resulting in the purchase of expensive phonographs, piano-playe 
automobiles and other things beyond one's economic standard, a 
beyond one's ability to pay without the sacrifice of real necessiti 
then instalment buying is all wrong. Many a small house that rep 
sents a value of only two or three thousand dollars boasts oi 
garage on the rear of the lot. These things mean deferred or insl 
ment payments. They mean that money is being spent for luxui 
that under such conditions could only be obtained through ff 
methods of payment. They mean that suitable living conditi( 
environment, food, clothing and education must be slighted, if 
neglected, in order to pay for the possession of the piano-plf 
or the automobile. These are the principal disadvantages 
instalments. 

Advantages of Instalments. — Buying on the instalment pla 
open to the same objections and the same advantages as ''cred 
Both may be abused. Purchasing on the instalment plan, in a \ 
is but an extension of the credit system, although not based 'J 
the same principle. Although of a similar nature, the object 
are more serious and the advantages not so valuable as that wl 
obtains under the credit system. 

The business done by the early instalment houses becam< 
great that reliable firms, especially those handling merchandise i 
ning into large sums of money, felt it necessary to resort to 
part-payment plan in order to compete and to dispose of their wj 
In the adoption of the instalment system, however, the better ho 
perfected the plan and did away with many of its abuses, 
forcing the cheaper concerns to discard their old methods. To 
the instalment system is an established and an economic facto 
the business world. 

That this system run tributes to extravagance is true onl 
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Mass of people who under t 



uircumstaiices would be ex- 
jaiit, hut they are of the tjpe of people., who having only ten 
doliars in the bouse would spend the greater part of it for table 
Itunries. To the provident, the careful and the ambitiouB, the . 
instalment system holds out no dangers. It simply extends their 
credit and gives an opportunity of possessing at once necessities 
Uiat otherwise they could not enjoy for months or years to come. 

In these days of economic pressure it is a difficult matter for 
jonng people just starting out in life to find the means with which 
to qnip a home and at the same time maintain that home. Three 
bBB^ed doUare would ho a modest suni under any circumstances 
Tith which t« furnish a most unpretentious home. Of course, all 
jonng people in starting should have some money ahead, and the 
BK of the instalment method of buying should come in only as a 
wpplement to savings on band. It is a mistake for young people 
just starting out to purchase special suites of furniture, or even 
p«r!iBp8 to attempt to furnish a house throughout on the instalment 
pUn. It is better to buy the minimum requisites first, such as are 
most necessary, and then from time to time select additional articles 
M meaug permTt. To such, this plan if not abused, is a legitimate 
mKliwi ill family {iiiaiii-e, and the right pi'ople need have no fear 
tiiat it will lead thorn into extravagance. 

Instalments Another Method of Saving. — Of course, in the 
wnsideration of any phase of human activity, it is presupposed that 
amnion sense and fair judgment exist. The lack of judgment 
'onlil rob many a le^timate undertaking, and many a business 
jnnciple, of its worth and value. 

There are cases where the instalment plan can be made the baaia 
"t economy and saving, in place of its being the cause of extrava- 
pUH*. A suitably equipped home is necessary to permanent happi- 
iMssnd woll-heing. To deny oneself of life's necessities, or even 
of eonie of iis so-called luiuriee, year after year, because of inability 
Ifl scciunnlate in one sum several hundred dollars, is a grievous 
tuislAlce. 

Such forced economy, if practiced for several years, will deter- 
mine the groove in which will run the family wheels for a long 
jeriod of time, if not for life. The final development of a home 
f the reenlt of a process that extends over years. There are many 
Ccanlookhackafterten, twenty and even forty years and honestly 
I at no one time have they ever accumulated sufficient money 
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with wliich to purchase a piano or to properly equip a home. Oiie'j 
laudable ambitions should be gratified. If not abused, the ioeul- 
ment plan makea this possible, permitting of the decent furuistiiu^ 
of a house, long before it otherwise nuglit lie possible. 

In another way it is constantly adding to one's po^sessioo^ 
There are thousands of wage-earners and men o£ salary who never 
have acquired tlie habit or ability to save. To such, the instalmenl 
plan has been a salvation, because it made possible not only tlie 
ncceasitieB but some of the justifiable lusuries of life, and at Ik 
same time it added to their mat<.'rial possessions in a tangible n 
iier. Another iniportniit argument in favor of instalments is 
fact that the necessity of making regular and systematic psymentl 
at definite intervals, over a long [H'riod of time, has fixed tho b ' 
of saving for many who never before had been able to lay aside 
dollar. Thoy have found that they can lay aside a certain BumlW 
a definite purpose each week or month, and when that obligatioo " 
been cancelled, they realize that if they can do it for one parf 
they can do it for another, which evi^ntually means a eaTiflgf 
account at the bank. 

The purchase of a house, its proper equipmenl, and eten 
adornment, with those things that contribute to the real cultsil 
uf its inmates, these arc all laudable ambitions, and if they cannal 
l>e gratified because of the lack of ready funds, there sbould be i* 
hesitutionorfeelingof false pride to deter one from taking advantip 
ot ttie instalment plan. 

Especially is this true in relation to the purchase of a 
A few hundred dollars cash, and tho monthly payment of a 
earn, means the possession of a. lioiiso and a home thiit, mtglit ne« 
be acquired, if one waited for the accumulation of suHicieni tvnif 
with which to purchase it outright. 

Luxuries on the Insulment Plan. — The abuse of the ini 
tncnt system has alremly been mentioned. The term liuojj 
become somewhat of a niimonicr. Some things tliat once i 
considered luxuries are now Itioked upon as necessities. A J _^ 
existence is no longer suflieient for the average American foiB^ 
One has a right to expert and ask for more than a mere 

The feeding of the body, the clothing and housing of the sa 
are not all that is necessary. One's higher nature shouli] bo (' 
ished and developed and that which rightfully contribntea to 
culture and true spiritual development may he considered a m 
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A natural love for music^ for instance, should be gratified if 
possible, and if the material necessities are being met by the family 
income without sacrifice, one need not hesitate to resort to the instal- 
ment system in order to secure a piano or any other musical instru- 
ment There is, of course, a limit to this argument, but that limit 
is bounded only by common sense. It would be wrong for one 
whose life is a struggle for existence ; whose home is mortgaged and 
whose family may be in need of food or clothing or the material 
necessities of life — it would be absurd to suggest that such a person 
invest in an automobile, a piano or a phonograph, simply because 
thefse things may be secured on the instalment plan. 

Wisely used, however, the instalment plan presents opportunities 
that should neither be discounted nor disregarded. 

QUESTIONS 

1* In what way should the family be a co-operative iiiHtitutioii? 
i Should self-supporting children living at home pay parents Ixianl? If 
so, on what basis should such payments be figured ? 

3. How mnch does it cost in your community for a self-supporting young 

woman to live comfortably? How much of this amount represents 
room rent? board? laundry? clothing? 

4. What is meant by "Credit"? 

5. What are the advantages of credit, of instalment buying, of a charge 

account? What are their disadvantages? 
8. Make a budget for a young woman supporting herself and not living at 

home, supposing that the weekly salary is twelve dollars? 
*• h» case of emergency, should a family that has dealt with tradesmen 

'or a number of years, ask for an extension of credit? If not, in what 
^y should they endeavor to tide themselves over the emergency? 
J- mm may "credit^* be abused ? 
lA S?"^^ interest be paid on instalment accounts ? 
J* When, and for what, is the "instalment plan** warranted? 
II. In what way may instalment buying contribute to extravagance; form 

a basis for savings ? 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIOXS 

I- AsferUin from one or more reputable dealers on what terms furniture 
*^y be purchased. If possible, secure a blank contract used by iner- 
^•ntntg in selling goods on the instalment plan, and explain its prin- 

^ ^»I*l features. * 

" !1?*1^ purchased a piano on the instalment plan, paying $60.00 cash. 
*wi 115.00 a month until the balance due was paid. It took three 

3 Ai^ ^ ^7 ^^^ ^^^ piano. What was the price of the instrument? 
m *?^ of the first month, 7 cents interest was charged; the second 
^ 5j^* cents, the third month 21 cents, and the same way 7 cents 
*•> added to each additional monthly instalment. How much interest 
^ paid in all? 
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4. What was the total cost of the piano, including interest T 

5. Make a list of the necessities required in fitting up a n 

assume an amount available in cash and the balance U 
by instalment credit; how large a monthly repayment c 
account will be required? 

6. Procure a "cash slip** if possible showing a purchase ol 

meat from a local store; a slip from a department store 
purchase of any goods; a monthly bill from a local stc 
department store. 

7. If goods have been returned on any of these bills, show 

credit has been given for the same. 

8. Explain the method of returning goods for which cash I 

to a department store; explain the same transaction i 
been bought on credit. 

THEMES FOR DEBATE 
Resolved : 

1. That Paying Cash is a more economical thing to do than 

of the Charge System. 

2. That buying on the Instalment Plan is inimical to the v 

average home. 

3. That it is as necessary for the Family to establish credi 

the Business Man. 
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OHAPTEK IX 

HIGH PRICES AND MODERN PROBLEMS 
OF LIVING 

" High-Living." — " The cost of kigli-living "' is a phrase re- 
ceallj iuvented iu the diBcixssion of tt*e causes that have contrib- 
uted to the " high cost of living," 

It K true that there are many thiujjs which we ccusider necesai- 
ties which our pareuts loolied uituii as luxuries. We have a right to 
nituider some of them as necessities ; but olliers are mijustihable ex- 
pHiditures. Manj' u girl and woman is to-day wearing shoes tliat cost 
^ to twenty tlollars a pair. Automohiles and thousand-dollar piano- 
plifera and expensive talking-machines are common to many a home 
l*iiigsupported upon a small salary. Social uustoms are indulged in 
lliitsliould ooly lielong to the wealthy. 

Suppose the average faintly should name over the things they 
li*veand enjoy which could be dispensed with without real hardship 
or iaconvenience, and without lowering one's standard of living ! If 
■eniuBt live in the eiclusive neighborhood affected by the rich, that 
"i »pe others ; if we must on a two or a three-thousaud-doUar-a-jear 
"iwine try to live on the same scale as the family having an income 
"f fite or tell thousand, then our standards are false. We are con- 
IriliDting directly to the high cost of living because we are indulging 
'""high-living." 

The High Cost of Living. — AKliough tlie economist talks about 
tliu cost of '■ high-living," the present high cost of decent living is 
[Milively alarming. Never in the history of the world has the price 
"f nreessities been so high, and year by year they continue to ud- 
'Mce, In the iiftcen years before the war, the retail prices of com- 
mon foods increased two-thirds over prices prevailing from 1890 to 
iSWl, and the war conditions sent them much higher. Economists 
tdl ns that perhaps never again will low prices for commodities pre- 
*siL Wliether this is true or not, some solution for the present prob- 
fcn must be found, and one of the solutions is the training of those 
who expend the family income in the selection and purchase of food 
Md other materials for the home ; and how to proportion the availa- 
Mf fnnd among all the expenditures that modern life requires. 
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Wages and Salaries. — It has ouly beeu in specialized, or limited 
Helds of endeavor that wages and salaries have greatly advanced, 
except under abnormal conditions. It is true that Unionism has 
secured better standards of living for the unionized, workman, but 
in so doing, in some instances, it has made awards to certain classes 
of labor that are perhaps unfair, and this burden is in part thrown 
upon the shoulders of the non-unionized wage-earner, as represented 
by the clerk, the professional man, and that undefined mass knoi^ 
as the " middle classes." 

The " Middle Class " the Real Burden Bearers.— If capital 
demands more return upon investment in the form of dividends, ot 
if unionized labor demands better wages from capital, this uiipr<^ 
tectcd '* middle class " must bear its share of the increase, without ^ 
corresponding rise in wages, and so between the two, the avera^' 
citizen who neither can be a capitalist nor a Union man, is constantly 
being ground to the point of desperation. 

Capital is necessary with which to maintain our industries au-* 
Unionism is perhaps as necessary to protect labor against the unju^^s 
demands of capital, so that it is not the well-to-do. or the unionize 
tradesman, that demands the attention of the economist so much ^ 
this mythical and yet very real middle-class. During the past tw^i. ^ 
years the earning capacity of unorganized labor has advanced l>"»^ 
little, except as influenced by abnormal or local conditions, but tl^ 
purchasing value of the dollar has greatly decreased. Under su^=^ 
conditions most people must either sacrifice their standards of livix^ 
or forfeit the accumulation of money through saving. 

Abnormal Conditions Affect Prices and Wages. — Abnorn»^ ^ 
conditions may affect wages as well as prices. For instance, durir^ 
the war the demand for munitions and war supplies of various kin^ 
])rought about an abnormal demand which increased wages in suc^^ 
j)lants and increased wages drew laborers from many other actiri 
tics. In these, in turn, higher wages had to be paid to hold the lal)r»^ 
force, so that to a certain extent the shortage of labor in many fields 
licljicd to raise the temporary wage of even the common street la- 
borer, l)ut the general wage increase has not been equal to the in- 
crease in prices. 

The following statistics of the Federal Bureau of Labor show 
the increase in the retail price of foods, based on the market of forty 
industrial American cities from 1890 to 1913, or just before the in- 
fluence of the war manifested itself as a factor in raising prices. 
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'I'iiese prices are Ijaawl upon " an index lujurc " ; that is, the 
prices of au urticie I'wr llie ^ears 18110 to 18!>9 inclusive are averaged 
uid the average in each inatance is talceQ as a basis of comparison, 
which is given the value 100 as " index figure." 

The figures for the subsequent years are compared with this stan- 
dinl or average, showing either increases or decreases in price above 
It below the index 100. The table is given below and is to be read 
ajtullowe: if the average price of sirloin steak during the years 
1890-99 be represented by 100 units, then tlie price in 1896 would 
bestatedas 9S.8 units; in 1000. as 107.1 ; in 190r, na 11G.7 ; in lyiO, 
ul34iaiid in 1913 as 171.3 \m\ts. 

UKT.ML PRICES OF FOOD AKTICLES'IN THE UNITED STATES. 
AVEIUGE PRICES FOR 

CowNiodlty. 18DU-t>& 130G 1900 1007 1910 1013 

Sirloin Swuk 101) 118.8 107.1 110.7 134.0 171.3 

KninJ St«ak 100 100.3 10B.8 128.4 140.9 100.5 

KbltMst ItW 00.4 109,3 123.0 137.7 172.0 

■Pwk Chops 100 07.8 10B.9 140.9 178.3 213.8 

Own, HBokeJ 100 68.3 110.3 167.7 204.4 226.9 

Uitn, imuknl 100 98.5 108.9 131.0 169.4 181.2 

Urn, pure 100 02.1 104.9 133.5 172.B IttO.C 

U'M ... •. 100 08,1 09.0 131.3 15G.0 171.8 

**'l»»t flour 100 94.2 04.6 118.2 135.9 127.4 

Com Mp»I 100 02.8 96^6 133.5 147.9 100,4 

%t-*UktIy fri«l 100 00.3 99.1 138.2 158.2 174.8 

nntowiTreamfrjr 100 93,1 101.2 127.3 139JI 153.2 

PotatiHs— Iriah 100 78.8 92.8 122.2 119.5 151.2 

™g»r-grai.ulBte<l KH) B8,2 103,9 98.7 102.6 95.3 

"'Ik liio 100.1 100.0 118.9 131.0 140.2 

.Annge for tlie flfti-eii 
vUcXva 100 04.0 102,9 12S,0 148,5 107.0 

Tlie U. S. Department of Labor issued in March, 1917, a re- 
'letof food prices whieli shows that the annual food bill of the aver- 
<«<f«mly has grown from $339.30 in 1913 to $425.54 in 1917. 

la ten years, the department's experts estimate, the advance in 
lie (oat of food has bo far outstripped wage increases that the work- 
niw who drew $3 a day in 1907, although in 1917 he received on an 
iitprage of $3.48, really found himself in tliat year, because of higher 
prii-M, just 69 cents a day worse off than in 1907. It is estimated 
lliat if a dollar's worth of food bought in 1907 weighed ten pounds 
/( would weigh to-day a trifle more than seven pounds. 

" Despite the average increase of 19 per cent, in wa^es an hour 
k*ii years," llic dvpurlinent's statement says, *' and despite 
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a cut in hours worked of -i per cent,, the rising cost of foods ha« op- 
erated to reduce tiie pay of the American workingman about 16 per 
cent., expressed iu tenuB of food his dollar will buy. 

" A workingman who made $3 a day iu 19D7, workiiig ten 
liours a day, iiHt916 worked nine hours and thirty-six minutes adav 
aud drew $:J.48 for it, hut it cost him $4.17 to huy the aame quantitv 
of food hia $3 would cover in I'JUT. 

" Cold storage, rehilliug, reshipping, and withholding of com- 
moditiea from market are suspected as contributing to the present 
abnormal rise iu the prices, WlietJier some persona have conspired 
to engross tlie markets the department of labor cannot state- But 
tlie reports of tlie bureau of labor statistics seem to lend some coImi 
to such an opinion." 

Causes of Rising Cost, — Why do the prices of necessities con- 
tiuue to rise? Tliia is a question that has confronted nearly everj 
wage-earner during the past few years. The causes that have led W 
the seemingly exorbitant high prices that obtain at present, liflie 
baffled even those wJio have made a careful study of the subjccL A 
few of the factors that help to establish prices may be mentioned in 
a general way. 

Walter E. Clark in his book " The Cost of Living " divides the 
causes for high prices into " Supply Causes " and " Demand 
Causes," according to the familiar fact that "Supply and Demwd 
determine prices," and he classifies these causes as follows: 

/. " Supply Causes." — Those restricting the supply of thiugs 
for sale in markets, (a) Exhausting natural resources. (6) Re- 
tailers' undue profits and short weights, (c) Adulterated gooi"- 
{(f) Cold Storage, (e) Labor Unions, (f) Excessive traiisporti- 
tion rates, (g) Tariffs, {h) Trusts. 

//. " Demand Causes." — Those increasing the purchase nf go«l* 
in markets, (t) Increasing population and immigration. (/') 
Speculation, {k) Extravagance and waste. {I) Rising standard 
of living, (m) Increasing gold supply. 

To the Supply Causes might he added " Scarcity of Labor " anil 
to the Demand Canses, "Increasing Exports." The war is effectiw 
to increase prices both by restricting supply, and by stimulating de- 
mand. 

Supply and Demand. — This is the basic law. upon which is it- 
terrained the price of all commodities. If any supply is not equal V) 
the demand, there is less than is needed and this very fact ini 
"'^ 
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tte demand, so tliat prices advance iu resiponse to the highest bidders 
ill ihe open market 

This coantrj' needs a stat«d amount of wheat aumially with 
which to feed its population ; if the wheat crop for the year is a total 
or psrtial failnre, aince more want wheat than can be supplied, some 
aw irilling to pay higher prices in order to get it and wheat prices 
go np liecsuse the supply is limited. If the crop is normal and the 
pt^uUtion iias iiiereaBed, or the normal population suddaily finda 
Dewnsesfor wheat products, the consumption is increased, relatively 
more is demanded than can l)e supplied, and again prices go up. If 
W Mport more wheat than we should, the available supply is de- 
wued and again prices rise. There are many factors that control 
l"ith the supply of, as well as the demand for, products ; but unless 
sn)iplj keeps pace with normal demands, the result must be increased 
jmca. 

Labor a Factor in Determining Prices. — Scarcity of farm 
^J means inability to harvest the crops properly. The farmer 
WMiis crops or he must pay more than ordinary wages to secure 
™^«ldthiB increased cost must somehow be met. Even though the 
ittnw may not be able to e.ttract it immediately from the consumer 
o the form of a directly increased price, his loss reacts upon farm 
Wilitions, discouraging farmers from increasing production, and 
'•"111 smaller supply prices go up. The burden finally falls upon 
•ierangumer. 

In many lines of industry labor has organized and through cou- 
pled action has forced higher wages from employers. The in- 
™ssrf wage must be met, so it is passed on in the form of prices 
"J ttaDufactnrer, wholesaler, jobber and retailer, and the ultimate 
"'''''liner again pays the bill. 

Aifarcity of labor in any branch of industry results in condi- 
twju similar to those experienced by the farmer under like con- 
oifiona. Unusual demands for labor in one industry mean higher 
■<^ in that industry and thus labor is attracted to the industry 
adding through the highest wage. The higher wage means a direct 
oenue in the price of the commodity manufactured, while the 
Sin induHtry stripped of its man-power suffers from low produc- 
OD, which means a restriction of supply and higher prices. Ab- 
innal conditions, such as war, whether within the country or in 
me othPT ponntry, which increase demand in relation to supply, 
ut&fir of commodities or of labor; as well as the added demand 
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fur cupital iu war iiiUustries whiuli duflecU vapit"! from its nntiiiJ 
clianaels of iuvestment, all create liigher prices. 

The average citizen feeling the pinch of ecouomy neceiear} U 
meet rising coste, gives little concern to tlie fundamental eetinimut 
conditions that control prices, feeling himself far removed tron 
tiicm, or perhaps helplessly impotent to change tliem. There mighl, 
however, be some very direct influences brought fo Iwar upon priiis 
if an intelligent study and ellort were made by consumers gfuerail»- 

Study of Social Conditions Necessary. — It should not besiil- 
ficient to study the economies of the home only. There are mw' 
causes for high prices operating in the outside community anJni- 
tion, and every man and woman owes it to society to study Ihe eco- 
nomic conditions of the country at large. la it the natural Ii» 
of .Kupply and demand alone thiit is iTillatiiig pricew or aru tlwiw 
abuses in our system of distribution? 

If there are abuses in the handling of food products they ehtniH' 
be done away with, but before we can give to the community intelli- 
gent help, we must first study the causes of existing conditiona. 

Unjust Weights and Food Adulterations. — How mach i» 
lost to the buying public through uujurit Wi'i;;hls is not known, but 
il must he considerable. Insomecoinniunilics there are regiulsti'ni* 
and laws governing the weight of a standard loaf of bread. 11* 
Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of living quotes Bii!litiB 
No. 9, published by the Department of Weights and lleaanrrt b~ 
that state, as follows ; ~ 

" Of 4983 10-eent loaves reweighed, 29.2 per cent, were ilcH 
in weight, the average deficiency being 1.23C ounces. The loaid 
question all bore a statement of weight on tlic wmppers, TheJ 
pears to be no doubt that the scaling down of the weight was ff 
(■rate and intentional in most instances." 

Deficient weight is not confined to bread but may he I 
in other articles nf food. We have the dishonest scale and thq 
horipst dealer, as well as the diphonesfi measure. Much i 
accomplished by vigilance in enforcing the laws pertaining tol 
weights and measures, resulting in a decided saving for the hfl 
purchaser. 

The loss from adulterants might be considered as affecting ■ 
measure or weight It is claimed that this loss nmountK tn a htn 
million dollars n year to the American consumer. The Pure | 
laws have done considcrnhle to rednce this Irws by food ndnU«l 
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Will coiisuiuers slioulil read tiie labels on every food container to jea ', 
it it bears the" pure fuod" luid neUweighi lubt'la rt'4uired in Inter- ■ 
Elite Commerce, and olliera rt-ijuiied locally by many atatea. 

The section on Weights and MeasureB should be studiod carefully 
in connection with tliis aubjeet, (Sue p. 220.) 

Cold Storage — Tu wliut extent (joM Storage plays a, part in 
making high prices is not known. It does make possible cheaper 
butUT, eggs and other produi-ts in seasons of the year when they are 
«aree, but in times of surplus it also provides the opportunity of 
jjuarding vaat accumulations of supplies in attempts to corner the 
market, and this raises prices. 

Cold Storage houses should be subject to the investigation of 
'the authorities at any time, and published BtateJnents should be given 
Mt as to the amount of food products in storage at stated intervals 
ihrouglout the year. Certain products, perhaps, should be limited 
»toihetimethatthey may be kept in storage, and perhaps it should 
Iwpossihle to stamp fuod containers with such information. 

Transportation. — That our distributing system is far from 
pwtwt was sliown during tlie winter of 1916-17, when food-riots 
took place in some of the larger cities of this country, despite 
the (act that there seemed to be an ample supply of foodetufis in 
the principal regions of production. Tliis apparent shortage was 
iw to the inability of the railroads to control the distribution of the 
njuniry. Tlie demand for war materials to be shipijcd aliroad had 
giutn so great, tliat tratTic in the east was blocked by miles of un- 
Ifulrf freight cars, while the west seemed unable to secure cars in 
■iiirh to move its tfiod products to the east. Tiiis, however, reprc- 
Wited nn abnormal condition. 

Thu fui'l famine in 1917-1918 was due largely to transjioHatioti 
lilfficultieii. 

Exhausting Natural Resources. — Failure of crops has heeit 
daisified under this heading, although it specifically applies to the 
ttdm-tion of the arable ncreagc of the country, the devastation of 
Bitwal forests through fire, the wastage of timher through extrava- 
gtnt methods of cutting, the exhaustion of the soil, and similar 
lartes. 

Timber has been cut ruthlessly without much regard for re- 
fTmrth; the mining of coal has been conducted extravagantly and 
111 fields have been exhausted as though there was nn illimitable 
~ For generations the farms of New England were worked 
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.* 'Ja^tii the soil was almost exhausted before fertilizers were used 

'* Teclaini it. All these are factors that add to high prices and ea 

one of these factors represents subjects worthy of investigatioa. 

Tariff. — It has been assumed quite generally that a high pi 
tective tariff means high prices^ as such a tariff is supposed to p 
vent imports that have been manufactured or produced abroad 
much lower prices than they can be produced in this country, tl 
giving the manufacturers or producers of the protected articleJ 
seeming monopoly which might result in uncontrolled prices, 
protective tariff does not, however, necessarily mean higher rel 
prices in general. That it does contribute to the price of cert 
articles is true, but it is a small factor in determining the cause 
the advancing prices' during the past few years of the high pro! 
tion period. 

The Trusts. — The control of large industries, generally kno 
as Trusts has resulted in a high efficiency in the business under 
control of such organizations. Production has increased almost 
yond measure ; the cost of production has been greatly reduced, « 
in many cases the methods of distribution have been perfected, 
that while in a few instances such monopolies may have been 
cause of high prices, the history of trust-controlled industries she 
that they have resulted in a lowering instead of a raising of rei 
prices as compared with those that obtained before the day of 
Trust. 

That the Trust has resulted in abuses that need to be correc 
and that they may be inimical to public welfare, in curtailing opp 
tunity and creating unfair competition may not be open to argumc 
but we are now only concerned with their relation to retail pri< 
which seems to have been generally favorable to the consumer. 

Increased Gold Supply. — This is one of the real causes 
high prices. Whenever the production of gold increases out of J 
portion to the growth of business, gold itself, like any commo( 
produced in excess, becomes cheap, and thus money which is go 
value becomes *^cheap'^ ; we know money is cheap because prices q 
generally advance, although wages and salaries are more or 
stable. Never in the history of the world has there been so gre 
production of gold as in recent years. Abnormal war conditions 1 
brought to this country an unusual proportion pf foreign g 
Therefore the supply of money in this country suddenly became 
normally plentiful and cheap; and to meet the lowered vain* 
money created by so great an influx of gold, prices advanced. 
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The world's gold produetiou from IStiO to 1870 waa $1,263,- 
015,000; from ISHO to 1900, $2,101,240,900; and from 1900 to 
1910, $3,780,3 Oi,fi 00. The annual prodEction has increased from 
1(126,301,500 for the 18G0-18T0 decade to $460,892,733 during the 
thTce-year period from 1911-1914. 

Aside from general supply and demand, this gold increase is 
one of the principal causes of iiigh prices, but the serious part of it 
is tte fact tliat high prices and cheap money do not necessarily or 
quickly bring about high wages and salaries, and bo the nation is 
confronted with the serious situation of the non-unionized, non- 
papitalist classes being compelled to make a dollar go much further 
IhaD nuder normal conditions- 

The Fluctuating Dollar. — It is manifestly unfair to measure 
one's earning capacity by a dollar that is directly related to ehang- 
i"g prices so that it will buy more or less at one time than another ; 
a Mar tliat while stable in the number of grains of gold it contains, 
Jetfiactuatea in what it will buy with e^ery change in prices. 
I Aa an illustration, the four-thousand-dollar-a-yenr man is really 
I only earning three thousand dollars a year or less, measured by the 
piirchflstng valae of his income when he first contracted to work 
fw that salary fifteen years ago. The twenty-doUar-a-week clerk, 
Wmsiiily is earning twenty dollars, but when he comes to exchange 
i' (or life's necessities it is hardly worth fifteen dollars as a pur- 
fliwiiie: medium, because the price of that which he needs has ad- 
fuii^d to that extent 

Paying Cash. — Some have urged that retail credit raises 
pricM. If tlie retailers of a community agreed to allow their cus- 
■wdms, say 5 per cent, discount for cash, one might have a valid ar- 
pmsnt agftinst the credit system that prevails in the retail busi- 
w«», and the saving effected would prove a considerable factor in 
ffdadng prices for the average family. One may not like to discon- 
tJnnetlie conveniences of the credit system if no compensation was 
"isilehv the dealer for cash purchases. Organized effort along this 
line may pay in any community. 

Vn retailer, however, would allow a 5 per cent, discount for 
cash— perhaps 1 per cent, would be possible. A recent movement in 
tbepDcery retail trade in many communities has resulted in prices 
being set on a cash basis and a charge of 1 per cent, added to the 
total hill of all charge customers for the cost of credit If a monthly 
lounte to $4(1, 1 per cent, or forty I'cnts. will Im< charged the 
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uiiatyiiier as tlie CJtpeiiso of putting tlie luiiouut on Uie books. '. 
principle is the suiiie au tlit; bauker who charges a. cuBtomer ( 
dollar a month for carrying hiB account, if the average daily ball] 
falls lielow $200, the idea being that such accounts are miprofita" 
The grocer, however, merely charges what is thought to be the ad 
ftpense of bookkeeping based upon the dollar purchase. Sudi 
diBtinction between cash and credit prices is fair, though it niayi 
be much of a saving. 

With many the advantage of the monthly charge system n 
seem worth more to tliem than the forty or fifty cents it might a 

Retail Deliveries. — An effort is being made in some conunUl 
ties on the part of retailers to discontinue delivery of goods p 
cha.spd. About 2V1; per cent, ia the estimated cost for deliveriei' 
llie retail grocery business, while department store delivei 
much higher, being 4 to 5 per cent, and in some cases aa high ll 
per cent. 

If the retail customer could save this expense to the store tl 
is no rea.son why the customer fOiould not be benefitted to that! 
tent, but in order to effect such savings it would be necessaij 
establish a uniform practice. So long aa a store must deliver to pf 
of its customers the proportionate savings derived from the D 
delivery customers ia not suRicient to warrant the dealer in mai 
nmch of a discount to those who are willing to carry home fl 
purchases. If the aotual cost of distribution was proportion*!! 
taxed to those demanding deliveries, tlie same as charge custonH 
are taxed in certain places, it might servo to discourage the systfl 
but unless all merchants in a eomniunily agree to such a pini 
jietition will forbid an individual merchant from axlopting itl 
fear of losing trade. Practically, a delivery service most l# < 
tinned; but just as praclicnlly nil can help by using it only tAi 
extent neceiwary. 

Returned Goods. — ^"I'hit* is an evil in Ihe department t 
trade, and one tiiat such stores arc trying to eliminate. The it 
to satisfy customers by allowing them to take home goods fori 
amination and garments for trying on has been greatly abiM 
Dishonest customers liave lieen known to order garments for 
express pnrpose of wearing them for some special occasion. : 
ing them perhaps the next d.iy. Returned garments often, 
soiled and dnmaped. in nios{ ease* they are mussed, and usually | 
pressing after being returned, so tJiat the expense of the "reio] 
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goods " department in a largo dei>artmeut store is very heavy. The 
wided "call and return " of deliveries is another expenditure, and 
all these expenses must he added to the cost of doing business, which 
nicanB increased prices to everybody. 

De|)artraent stores figure that about 3 per cent of their total 
t'. 0. D. (cnah on delivery) sales are returned to them; and of 
wurw many sales made regularly are relumed. Such goods are 
resold, although a certain per cent, must, be figured for depreciation. 
The actual cost of maintaining "returned goods" departinents, 
with tlie depreciation resulting is not generally known, but it is 
f*limated at about 1 per cent, po that (he customer might be saved 
1 1'lT rent, if the praetice was done away with. 

Three Opportunities to Save. — The retail purchaser might 

I'lTed H saving in each of the three items mentioned, providing uni- 

. funnity of action could lie effected by retail customers with the deal- 

fTs of a community. The statistics ehow that saving to be as follows: 

Biiaed on Monthly 

I Diirount for Cash ... I per cent. ' $50.00 $ JiO 

Co«t of Delivery 2. 5 per cent. 50.00 l,2S 

I Cost of Returned <;iio<ls 1 per i^pnt. 50.00 .50 

Total Saving J2.25 

One may say that one seldom or never ahuses the "returned 

pwds" privilege, if indeed one avails oneself of it at all, but if the 

*.'Blem prevails in a community the non-user pays his proportionate 

] ihife of the cost of both those who use and those who abuse it. 

I The above figures show that if these three policies of offering 

1 '^it, delivering of purchases and the return of purchases were done 

*»iy with, or reduced, the customer would effect a saving of $2.25, 

"feomo part thereof, per month on purchases amounting to $50. 

It the "return privilege " does jiot exist in a community, then 

lJi[' Baring made pc>ssibleby the elimination of the other two policies 

»Mild bo Sl"5 on the same basis of expenditures. 

I There probably will always be thos6 who are willing to pay for 

tiifiie privileges, but if they are necessary economie factors in 

mrKwial life, then those who upc them should bear the full burden 

otOuat npfeeep, while those who wish to dispense with them should 

be allowed a credit or discount equal to the charge made for such 

wrricefl. 

rj Tbe S'islem Magazine {April, 1917) quotes a retail grocer who 

Icpted the following plan : 
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*^When we charge an order we add 1 per cent, to cover book- 
keeping cost; and we charge five cents for each delivery, regardless 
of size. The opportunity is therefore given to the customer to save 
the expense of both services if he wishes. 

" Although we charge five cents for each delivery and one ccul 
for every dollar's worth of merchandise charged, the customer pays 
less than before. We are able to quote lower prices because our ex- 
penses are less. 

" Here are a few typical items that show how the customer beue- 
fits by the plan : 

Old prices Neirpiieet 

4 bars soap $ .20 $ .16 

1 pound of coffee 35 .32 

1 pound of rice 10 .08 

6 pounds sugar 40 .35 

1 pound sirloin steak 32 3^ 

Total $1.37 $1.19 

"If the goods, at the new prices, are both charged and deliver^^> 
the customer pays two cents for charging and five cents for t:'^^ 
delivery. His purchase, therefore, amounts to $1.26, as agail^^ 
$1.37 under our former plan. 

" The quality of the merchandise has not been changed und^^ 
the new plan. Before we adopted this system 85 per cent, of our busi" 
ness was credit, 90 per cent, of the orders were telephoned in, ao^ 
99 per cent, of the orders were delivered. The immediate result (rf 
our plan has been considerably to alter these percentages.*' 

Much may be accomplished by Women's Clubs, or by concerted 
action in a community in co-operation with local merchants, so that 
those who wish the privileges of charge accounts, deliveries and re- 
turns may be taxed to support the cost of such service, while those 
who do not desire to avail themselves of such service may be free 
from the expense now charged to both. 

Conclusions — Reducing Expenses. — ^It is easy to advise one 
to reduce expenses, but to do it is difficult. The average American 
family should not move into districts occupied by those whose 
standards are much below their own. " Back to the soil '* or ** out to 
the suburbs '' is impractical for the majority, and in many cases it is 
an absurdity to advocate such measures. City-bred men and women, 
untrained to farm work and farm conditions, are not suited to be 
farmers or farmers' wives. Life in the suburbs is generally more ex- 
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B'^BDBive than life >ii tlie city; rents are higher, carfare is grettter i 
many instances, anil for many the time taken going to and from 
voik is prohibitive. Under 9uch coiiditiona suburban life becomes 
a lujury for the few. 

Umier these conditions the question of aaving becomes almost 
an iniuraioun table problem for the average wage-earner. Abnormal 
conditions in the home, even when the economic situation is normal, 
ereste a serious problem, but when combined with the high cost of 
living, with sicliness and financial reverses, the average wage-earner 
is sorely tried- 
Such is the condition that to-day confronts the head of every 
household, and tlie student of liousehold management should look 
the Tiicts in the face so that she may learn the best method to cope 
*itli the situation, whether it be in her own family or in that of her 
Parsuts. 

Household Waste a Factor—Any housewife who honestly ex- 

ttmioes all the facts will be compelled to admit that waste in the 

•▼mge family is one of the contributing factors in the cost of liv- 

|. *^g. Just what per cent, of the family income is lost through need- 

^waste may be hard to determine, but here at least is one leak 

I ^at demands the attention of every housekeeper. 
Housebold Planning Needed. — The lack of proper plan- 
ling, and a neglect to make a family budget that will provide for 
1 proper distribution of the income, is another leak that needs to 
i* mended. 
There is no doubt that an intelligent effort to keep a practical 
fyttem of household accounts will result in a very considerable sav- 
ing for most families, and if combined with a determination to re- 
daix the amount of waste that obtains in the home, the results will, 
stieast in part, offset the rising cost of living, 

QUESTION'S 

1. What is raeunt by the phrasos "the cost of liiglilivinj:"t "The high cost 

o( living"! 

2. Name tonie of the luxuries of past generatiooa now considered ae neccs- 

titiea-, Bome of the modern improvements in dwellings. 

3. Name llie things you have which are not Bbeolute neoeaaitics. 

4. What do you consider a false standard of living! 
. fif What are the causes of the hiph cost of living? 
' ~ ■*. ia meant hy the term "middle classes," by "capital iata," and 
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7. What is meant by a ''fluctuating dollar"; in what way are pnwa 

affected by the amount of gold? 

8. What may the tariff have to do with the prices of retail commodities? 

9. In what way may the Trusts operate to raise prices, to reduce them? 

10. What natural resources are being exhausted? 

11. Should a cash customer receive a lower price than a credit customer? 

If so, why? 

12. Should tradesmen charge for the delivery of purchases? If so, why? 

13. Should the "return of goods" privilege be abolished? If so, why? 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. Prepare a table showing current prices qf the principal articles of food. 

Secure 'these prices from the tradesmen witli whom your family docs 
business; if possible, find the prices of the same articles of food during 
any year between 1900 and 1910, by making local inquiries; by securing 
State and Federal labor reports. 

2. Prepare such a table showing the wages in» trades now and prior to 

1890. 

3. If in 1910 flour cost $7.50 per barrel and $12.50 in 1917, what per cent 

did it advance? 

4. If in 1906 a workman earned $2.00 a day for a ten-hour day's work, and 

if in 1917 he earned $2.40 a day for an eight-hour day's work, based 
on the actual hours of work, what was the per cent, increase of hia 
wages ? 

5. If in 1917 it cost the workman $3.00 to buy the same amount of food 

that could be bought for $2.00 in 1900, what would be the per cent of 
his increased wages in 1917 measured according to its purchasing 
power? 

6. Ascertain if there are any retail tradesmen in your community, and in 

your neighborhood, who sell for cash only. If so, are their prioa 
lower than tradesmen who do both a cash and credit business? 

7. Ascertain if one or more local tradesmen would be willing to make a 

difference in price between the customer who pays cash and the one 
who buys on credit; between the customer who takes purdiaaea 
home and the one who has them delivered? 

8. It is estimated that it costs the tradesmen 2% per cent, for the delivery 

of purchases to customers. If the grocer allowed John Smith this dis- 
count on his purchases, and in addition 1 per cent, discount for cash, 
how much would John Smith save during the year if his grocery bill 
is $40 a month? 

9. If it cost a merchant 4^^. per cent of his total sales to maintain a credit 

system, a delivery system and a "returned goods'' department, and 
his sales amounted to $60,000 a year, how much a month would he 
save by discontinuing all three privileges? 
10. Is a Woman's Club maintained in your community? As a class, address 
the President of the Club, and ascertain if the Club will not consider 
an effort to induce local tradesmen either to offer a discount for cash 
purchases, for purchases taken home by customers, and for the 
abolition of "returned poods" privileges if they exist, or to make a 
charge for such privileges. 
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THEMES FOR DEBATE 

Resolved that: 

il delivery and cliarge system are of more value to the house- 
tlian would be any saving derived from paying cash and carry- 
)me one's purchases. 

I Storage system is inimical to" public welfare, 
^ion decreases prices. 
ists" increase prices of commodities. 

lions are more responsible than Trusts for increased prices, 
md demand are the real causes of high prices, 
f natural resources combined with waste in the kitchen are 
responsible for high prices than are dishonest weights and 
res combined with food adulteration, 
cased supply of gold is directly responsible for high prices. 
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PART II 

FACTORS IN THE FAMILY BUDGET 

CHAPTER X 
LIVING CONDITIONS— HOME OWNERSHIP 

The various general financial principles and processes involved 
in household finance have been examined and we come now to te 
consideration of tlie individual items that make up the familj 
budget. In considering Shelter^ one must choose a neighborhood in 
which to reside and schools^ churches and transportation facilitifli 
should be considered, as well as the character of the people in te 
vicinity. The location of stores and markets, and the prices charged 
for necessities and foodstuffs should not be overlooked. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Suburban Life^— One 
should not overlook the fact that the more desirable the suburb or 
neighborhood, and the better the class of people living there, flw 
higher will be rents, taxes and foodstuffs. In many aristocntie 
localities tradesmen have an opportunity of doing business wift 
wealthy families and they fix prices accordingly. Many patronk 
cannot afford to pay such prices, but are compelled to do so. Agaiiit 
many wealthy families pay their bills every three to six months, aoA 
in some cases only once a year. This is an injustice to the tradesmaiiy 
who in turn is forced to fix his prices to protect himself, so that in 
reality the less fortunate families who pay their bills in cash, Qt 
monthly, pay their share of his burden. 

Many suburbs cannot be reached from the neighboring city for 
less than a ten-cent fare, and this is an additional tax that must be 
counted as a part of one's rent. The time lost in traveling long dis- 
tances to and from work or school is an important factor. Business 
nion often lose two hours a day on trains going to and from work. 
Subur])an life does not always reduce living expenses. More often 
these conditions make such life impossible to the majorily of 
workers. 

There can be no question as to which is more desirable, city or 
suburban life. Gardens, fresh vegetables, lavms, quiet, cleanness 
and fresh air make legitimate appeals, but they must be paid for. 
110 
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The Buburls t<Lil] ruprwitul somethiiag oi tlie commutiity life of 
i»e smaller towiin auil lillagcs. Life revolves arouud tlie iutlividual 
iQtne, the cUurcli, tlie lodge, Hiu club aud the scliool. Tlie family 
iGComes a unit in the uonunmiity; a factor that must be reckoned 
rith, whereas in the city one's individuality is merged with tlie 



Advantages of Living in a House. — ^The advautagea o£ living 
in s city house are tiie saiue as tliose gained tiirougli suburban life — 
light, fresh air, and perliaps a garden. A house does give a more 
Immanent feeling than does an apartment. The home atmosphere 
teems almost unattainable in an apartment. Those who liave never 
liiiown anytliing different from life in apartments may acquire this 
iotuigible homelike feeling, but those brought up in houses instead 
ot apartments, seldom can reconcile themselves to such life. Where 
, there are children tliere can be no comparison. Children who have 
W raised without an attic to explore and in which to develop their 
■ OMgiuation ; without a cellar laden with winter provisions, and 
tithout a yard in which to play, have been deprived of an oppor- 
toaiqf that can be supplied in no otiier way. There is a sentimental 
ralue attached to a house and its grounds, the worth of which is in- 
tagihle, but real 

On the other hand, a house means extra work, and extra money 

tivti. Thure is the cleaning of walks, the mowing of lawns and the 

MTG of the furnace. Water-tax generally must be paid by the ten- 

oil Thesi.- are some of the extra expenses that must be met as com- 

ptnsation for the privilege of living in a house. 

Advantages of Living in an Apartment. — An apartment 

llees work and therefore les^ service from maids an* other 

lere is no work placed upon the family in connection with 

There is no fuel to purchase and no furnace to care for. 

med work f'-r a housewife is a temptation to every woman. 

ent osnally includes plenty of hot water at all hours of the day 

Mii iiijrht. The only extra house expense is rent, gas and electricitv, 

■Some of the larger and better apartments generate electricity on the 

fmni-ies and furnish it free to tenants. Some also make their own 

fceand furnish it free. Vacnnm cleaners are also furnished in some 

l[)trtnit>nta. The solution of this problem of house or apartment 

mat he settled according to the needs of the individual familv, as 

wU as in relation to income; hnt one must remeraher that the 

t of au apartment includes many things that in a house would 
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have to be paid for separately. As a rule it is cheaper to live ii 
apartment than iu a house, since one usually^ takes a house la: 
than the apartment in which one lias been living, and social 
other demands in a house increase living costs. 

Economic conditions are such that the time may come 
when few families in the larger cities can afford to live in a h« 
Until that time comes every family shoidd, while the childrei 
young, make an effort to occupy a house rather than an apartmi 

Owning One's Own Home — ^This problem, both pro and 
has been debated in the public prints many times. Some have 
to the conclusion that they are just as far ahead through rentic 
they would be had they owned their own home. Accepting this i 
ment at ijs face value, it cannot be disputed that in one case the 
ant has a bundle of rent receipts to show for eight or ten yea 
tenancy, while the owner has a house and lot paid for, or 
tiaJly paid for, besides having had his rent during all these yc 

Few people figure, as a part of their cost of ownership, the i 
est upon the money invested, or the rent they might secure for 
house from some other tenant. In other words, owners do not 
rule pay themselves rent. 

Real estate dealers expect to have gross returns of about V 

cent, upon their investments as a minimum. A piece of pro; 

. costing ten thousand dollars shoidd return at the lecLst one ihoi 

dollars a year in rent. The expense of such a house might shoy 

following : 

Taxes, probably $ 100.00 

Decorating and cleaning per year 75.00 

Repairs and upkeep 25.00 

Expense $ 200.00 

Net interest on $10,000 800.00 

Gross returns $1000.00 

In order to bring in that amount per year, the house would 
to rent for $1000 a year. In other words, the owner should pay 
* self $83.33 a month rent, but if his property would bring a g\ 
rent to some other tenant, say $100 a month, then the < 
should pay himself $100 a month. If he cannot afford to livi 
house that would cost him that much rent, is it good business t 
in his own house if that house would bring him that much inc 
Should he not move to cheaper quarters and save the difference 
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There is much to be said in favor of owning one's own home. 
It encourages thrift and habits of economy. It inspires one to lau- 
^Ue ambitions. It makes for good citizenship. Children without 
its influence are cheated, for the character development secured by 
growing up in one's own home ratiier than in one rented is in- 
vaJuable. Paying for one's home means saving. The capital thus ac- 
cumulated is not easily lost and the interest returns are as high as 
could be expected from any investment. 

If one has saved five hundred dollars, or perhaps a thousand, 
many a suitable house may be purchased at a bargain, the balance of 
the purchase price being secured by a mortgage on the property. By 
aying aside a certain amount each month for rent, taxes and up- 
keep, all expenses may be met and a substantial sum accumulated to 
ipply on the mortgage. Instead of a bundle of rent receipts, one 
^ soon find that he has a substantial equity in a modest little 
lome. 

Many say, *' It is just as cheap to rent as it is to own." If one 
»nly considers the problem by the month or by the year, it may be 
cheeper to rent an apartment than it is to own a house, but when 
we take into consideration that in one instance there is only ten 
years of rent receipts to show for the expenditure, while in the other 
case, one has had the rental of a real home for ten years and at the 
expiration of that period finds himself the owner of an unincum- 
bered house and lot, it i« a different story. 

If an initial payment has been made upon a home, in order to 
find its equivalent cost to the owner, one should estimate the yearly 
interest both upon the capital invested and the mortgage, together 
^th the taxes and the cost of upkeep, and the sum of these would 
represent the actual annual cost, or the rent the owner should pay 
liinaself. To this should be added a definite ^lonthly amount to ap- 
lilj on the reduction of the principal. 

Following is an example $-*• 

A house and lot was purchased for $5000. The purchaser paid 
1000 in cash and gave the seller a mortgage for $4000, payable in 
re years, with interest at 5^/^ per cent, per annum, . The taxes 
Qoonted to $48 a year. Repairs amounted to $25 a year. What 
m should the purchaser lay by monthly to meet these expenses ? 
otber words, what rent should he pay himself? 
The purchaser must now provide for the following: 

8 
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interest at 51/2 per ui^nt. on $1000.00 invested 9 &5M 

Interest at 5<^ per cent, on «40UO.OO mortgage 220.00 

Taxes per year , 48.00 

Hepairs, upkeep and iiiaurance per year 37.00 



Total expense pe 
Rent per montn, 

III other wordi 



velftli of tlie above. . 



tbt! (IV,: 



i. [inv hini.«.|f .'S:tn^ui.nnlh 



with whiclfio meet his actual expenses iu coimectiou wiUi hit 
vestment (including an allowance of $55 interest 011 the $100 
ready invested in the houBe) ; but this amount does not include 
thing to apply on the reduction of his $4000 mortgage. While 
true that the $55 interest on his own investment of $1000 rn^n 
n saving, and th&t if desiied, this could he applied on the redu 
of the mortgage, yet it is too small an annual payment to be eiTi 
in reducing the mortgage. 

As a rule, mortgages on good properly are easily renewed. 
pay off this $4000 mortgage Jn five years would probably reqair 
great an outlay, as it would necessitate an additional monthly 
ment of $G6.66 for five years, or $800 a year for five years. If, : 
ever, the owner could pay $400 per year to apply on the mort( 
the burden would not be so heavy, as this would only amom 
$33.33 per month. At the end of the first five-year period t 
would lie saved, with whatever interest may have been earned 01 
same. A new mortgage could then be taken for $2000 and wit! 
$2000 in rash used to pay off the original mortgage. 
for the first five-year period the owner would pay as rent $63. 
fol lotnn ■ 



Monthlj expense, interest and upkeep as stated . . . $30.00 - -^ 
To apply on $4000.00 mortRage, per month 33, S.I <•» , 

Total monthly expense (or rent) M3..1S 

The second five-year period would be figured in tlie same wsyil 
$63.33 per month, but now the owner would in effect be paying hio 
self the interest on the $3000 now invested in tlie house, or $165 ii 
stead of $55 as iu the schedule ; and at the end of the second £l 
years the mortgage would be paid in full. 

Witli the property now clear from incumbrances, the questit 
arises as to the •'■•r.nt.nt ^p r..trnor plmnlil pay_tohimself as rcnt—'fli 
firat answer to this question is that an ownersKould lay asid 
rack month, the proportionate amount of the yearly erptn 
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mf, taxes, inauranve and inlcn-sl npun the full iimount of hU in- 
cwlmenl in the property. 

In this particular illustration, the fir&t set of figures gives $360 
* Jcar, or $30 a month, which ia the minimum amount of rent the 
"•nef should pay himself as rent after the mortgage has been liqui- 
iJ«tal He now has $5000 cash invested in the property instead of 
CIOO, ns was the case when it was piirchnsed. This money would 
(MB bltrest-if placed in a bank or in any other good investment, 
Uiwefore it should earn interest when invested in a home. 

The second answer to this question is that if the property could 
»rented for more than the monthly cost, which in this illustration 
ittO, then the owner should pay himself the actttal amovnt of 
t^iikai he might secure from some other tenant. 

If the proper^ would rent for $40 a month, that is the amount 
tieowner should pay himself out of his wages or salary; but if lie 
innot afford to do this, he should move into a cheaper habitation 
ffld lent the other one. This $40 would then represent upkeep, 
UM, interest upon tiie actual money invested, and a balance of ten 
WlwB a month as net profit on ownership. 

Owning an Apartment Building. — Conditions vary to such 
IB eitent that it is somewhat difficult to give figures that woi^d 
pwe conclusively the value of investments in apartment buildings. 

Some have tried purchasing or building a two-apartment house, 
Kting in one apartment and renting the otJier, but it is generally 
nrferstood that there is not sufficient income to he derived from the 
iwted apartment to pay the cost of upkeep, interest and tases for 
"t »holB investment. 

On the other hand, a. three-apartment building is said to be large 
Moiigh to give the owner a home rent free and provide enough to 
P»J the expenses of the building, but little if anything would be left 
toapplj on the principal. 

An open letter to a Chicago newspaper recently asked for advice 
i to whether it would pay to buy a furnace-heated ilat for $18,000, 
benuiimum return for rent being $2000, An experienced apart- 
lot house owner answered the question in the negative, stating 
lal fUch an investment could only be justified if the buyer were 
rtiin of a large increaBc in the ground value. 
His figures to prove his assertion may he a help in determining 
proltlema. Expenses he gives as follows: 
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ANNUAL EXPENSE FOR A FURNACE-HEATED FLAT COSTING 

$18,000 IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO 

Taaes: 2 per cent, on an assessed valuation of $15,000 $300.00 

Interest: 5 per cent, on a mortgage of $12,000 600.00 

Coal : For hot water and furnace 250.00 

Gas : For halls and basement 25.00 

Water Tax: 40.00 

Janitor: At $10.00 per month 120.00 

Insurance: Fire and glass protection 100.00 

Loss : From vacancies, 10 per cent 180.00 

Repairs : Including decorations •. . . . 200.00 

^mking Fund: To reduce mortgage 1 V^ per cent 180.00 

Total expense per year $1995.00 

Total Income $2,000.00 

'Jotal Expenditures 1,995.00 

Net Return to Owner $ 5.00 

It must be remembered that the owner has $G000 of his owa 
money invested, over and above the mortgage, and that the only 
interest he receives for this equity is $5 a year. If nothing was al- 
lowed for a sinking fund, the total expense would be reduced to 
$1815, which would leave a balance of $185 for interest on the $6000 
equity, which would only represent a return of a trifle over 3 pff 
cent. 

The only hope the owner could have for a good return upon his 
money would be the possiljle rise in the value of the ground upon 
which the building stands. In such a case he might be able torai* 
his rcnt5, or sell the building at a fair profit. 

Real Estate Mortgages. — Most mortgages on residences ai* 
seldom jmid off in full by the original owner. Business men (KOJ- 
staiiily borrow inoiK^y witli which to carry on and expand their bufl- 
noss, jHul it is no (lis;^-iuo io carry a mortgage on one's home. Ofteli' 
times ono can thus invest money safely and at a good profit H 
money can 1)(; borrowed on a piece of property at 51^ per cent, anfl 
tliat same money be safely invested at 7 or more per cent., then the 
wise thing to do would be to mortgage the property. If a man CM 
make 10 per cent, on money, and do it safely, he would be foolish h 
use that money to pay off a mortgage drawing only 5^ per cent. 

Forty per cent, of an original building loen, with perfec 
safety may be retained as an incumbrance upon a piece of properb 

One should ne,ver morigaqe a home io pay outstanding dehts i 
for luxuries of am/ "kind. Such money should only be used fi 
productive purposes, or to aid in the purchase of the home itsd 

Sinking Fund. — Tt may be good policy to provide a smi 
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pBpportionnieiit from the iucgme as a sinking fund, frum 
to pay off the mortgage, Tliese payments can extend over 
period of years, so that the monthly apportionment shall 
felt. By iLe lime the puruhaaer has reached the age of 55 
paying interest may beeorae a burden and old age should 
burdened witli a mortgage upon the home. (See Amortiza- 
,ble, p. 337). 

it of Loan. — Real estate dealers usually charge a comiuis- 
r making loans. In Cook County, Illinois, the amount of 
ision has been agreed upon by real estate dealers. Tbio 
eioQ amounts to from one to two and a half per cent, of 
e of the loan. The commission on a $5,000 loan at 2i^ 
t. would amount to $125. The interest on the original loan 
<e6 to the investor. Other charges in connection with mak- 
eal estate loan, consist of the making of an abstract with 
rnej-'s opinion as to the title of the property; or in place 
Iwtract a Guarantee Polity or an abstract under the Torren'e 
which guarantees the title to the investor, as explained in 
■ chapter. Recording of the mortgage, releasing of old 
ges if any, and the payment of back taxes are all charged 
he borrower. 

tn Homes.— The rural or farm home brings in many con- 
pecuiiar to itself. Usually the farm is the source of income 
c family life centers about its possibilities. Each member 
family is normally an active factor in getting that income, 
'arm home presupposes a house, not an apartment, but the 
,g is not always valued or ta.\ed separately from other bnild- 

i farm house may be owned or rented. It may have no aup- 
f convenioncG, and its rent, insurance, etc., are a small part 
[arm costs. Therefore, for the farmer's family, the primary 

shelter and its upkeep are comparatively low. Pue! may 
ly lat>or, most of the food should be of home production, so 
ese necessities of the budget are not so evidently separate 
re each of tliese expenditures means the exchange of money. 

the modern, progressive farmer and his wife should find 
' estimating their family's cost of living aside from that of 
jc or the farm management. 

house itself demands special conditions which relate them- 
3 farm-workers and their work. There should be some 
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place where they can discard overalls and rubber boots^ wash and 
prepare for meals, without entering the kitchen. More storage room 
for food supplies may be needed, especially for milk, dairy producta 
and the winter vegetables, and such storage must not endanger 
health, nor the quality of the produce. 

The principles of sanitation, of economy, of business finance 
apply as forcibly to the farm home as to the city or town dweller, 
but their application concerns different practical conditions. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the principal factors to be considered in choosing a nei^^ihv* 

hood in whicn to reside ? 

2. What are some of the advantages of suburban life? of country life? of 

city life? 

3. t)oe8 a house take more work to maintain than an apartment T If flo^ i* 

what way ? 

4. What are the advantages, if any, of owning one's own homeT 

5. Which do you think the cheaper, owning one's own home or rentiogt 

Why? 

6. Should an owner living in his own house pay himself rent? If so, wb^t 

7. What expenses not paid directly by a tenant does an owner have to wM 

8. What is a real estate mortgage? 

9. What is an "'abstract of title"? 
10. Where do deeds and mortgages have to be recorded, and why are tiuf 

recorded ? ] 

U. When may one be justified in mortgaging a home? 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. If your family owns a home, ascertain the amount of taxes on the aiM^ 

2. Ascertain from a real estate dealer what percentage of the value of (^ 

residence would be considered the basis for a real estate loan? 

3. Find out how much interest you would have to pay on such a loan? 

4. What commission if any? 

5. What would be the other expenses incidental to the making of miA * 

loan? 

6. Mr. Osborn renewed the mortgage of $2500.00 on his house at 5^^ pc' 

cent, interest, paying the broker 2^4 per cent, for making the lots' 
How much did the broker receive? 

7. How much was the yearly interest? 

8. Adding the commission to the interest paid the lender of the prindptly 

what did the total annual interest represent? 

9. If living at the county-seat of your county, arrange with some member oC 

your class, or with the entire class, to visit the office of the Recorder 
of Deeds, and ask him to explain the duties of his office. 
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CHAPTER XI 
RENT AND WATER SUPPLY 

Rent. — We apply the tenn " rent ^* to the money we pay a land- 
d for the use of his properly. In actual practice, however, it 
jeu has a wider meaning, for the rental of an apartment includes 
litor service and usually heat. For the man who lives in his own 
me, the term should also be made to cover the amount which he 
old secure from some tenant for the rental of that house. 

Few people who own their own homes figure as a part of the 
8t of living the rental they could secure for the house in which 
ey live. In other words, they fail to pay themselves rent. Many 
> not even allow for the interest on the principal which they have 
ivested in their home. This is an economic mistake, as will be 
lown later. 

The subject of rent cannot be intelligently discussed in a general 
ay, as the problems involved in the rental of a house are entirely 
ifferent from those pertaining to the rental of a steam-heated 
pwtment. Location is another factor to be considered, as con- 
itioiig in large cities are different from those that obtain in the 
^Anrfw, in small towns, or on farms. For such reasons, these 
ictors must be considered separately. 

The Apartment. — Apartments are more peculiar to the city 
kan elsewhere, although many of the smaller towns now have their 
«t8 and apartments. Such buildings provide for a varying number 
i mites of rooms, from two to as many as seventy or more, the 
iwnber of apartments representing the number of families 
<!conunodated. 

Rental of an apartment in the cities is usually based upon the 
wm as a unit. Seven .to ten dollars per month, per unit or room, 
M been the standard price for apartment rentals. A four-room 
wrtment, for instance, would probably cost not less than thirty 

forty dollars a month. Sun-porches, sleeping-porches, bath- 
sms, entries or reception halls, and closets are not counted as 
its. Becently, landlords have been increasing the rentals of new 
urtments, four-room apartments in desirable neighborhoods bring- 

fortjr-five to fifty-five dollars per month. 

• •. 119 
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In cities in which elevator service is more or less commoii, t^ 
rental for elevator apartments is higher than for apartments wit|*" 
out that service. For example, minimum figures in New York ^ 
the University district, have been $7 to $8 and up, per room, ^ 
non-elevator apartments, and $10 to $12 and up in those building* I 
* having elevators, but higher prices have recently become mot* 
common. 

Aside from a fixed standard of measurement for estimating 
rent, landlords take into consideration the desirability of the neigh- 
borhood, the age and the condition of the building. Especially 
desirable or fashionable neighborhoods, and new buildings, usually 
increase the minimum standard of rentals from five to fifte«i dollar 
or even more per month. On the other hand, if a neighborhood ha« 
deteriorated, or if a building is old and run down, rents are usually 
lowered. 

The demand in cities seems to be for small apartments of from 
three to five rooms, and recently a great demand has come for one- 
and two-room apartments. Owing to this demand, the rental asked 
for these smaller apartments is often higher per room than that 
asked for the larger flats. 

Families with young children should generally choose a house. 
Children should have more freedom than is feasible in an qmrt- 
ment. The high cost of living is causing many apartment dwellers 
to economize by moving into smaller apartments. Many single mc* 
and women prefer to maintain a small apartment rather than to ren* 
a single room in a boarding-house. Again, children leaving hom* 
frequently leave the parents alone, and the small, heated apartment 
becomes ideal for the ^^ old folks." These conditions have brough* 
the demand for the one-, two-, three-, and four-room apartments 
These small flats make light-housekeeping possible; in fact, in mo»» 
of them kitdien facilities are provided, beside a bathroom. 

Rents vary in difTerent cities. In New York City they »r^ 
much higher than in Chicago, while in Philadelphia they are low^ 
than in Chicago. Again, in University towns rentals are usuaDj 
high, as they are in the better city suburbs. Local attractioDl> 
congestion and the rapid growth of cities all add to the rent-roll 
of the landlord. Transportation is another factor that affects rent 

Small vs. Large Apartments. — A two- or a three- or even t 
fiix-apartment building has some of the advantages of a small com- 
munity. Interchange of social life among tenants is more possibb . 
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Jid more of the home atmosphere is retained than in a large build- 
ttg, in which are housed thirty or more families. 

Better janitor service is generally obtained in the larger build- 
igS; as one or more capable janitors and perhaps an experienced 
igineer are constantly in service. Heat in such buildings is usually 
xnished all night during cold weather. The smaller buildings are 
uallj cared for by janitors who attend other buildings. 

Most tenants dislike to live in apartment houses, if the owner 
resides in the same building. They feel that being on the 
)und at all times, the owner or his family may have a tendency 
criticise, or to form cliques among tjie tenants and that oppor- 
lities for disputes with the owner will be more frequent than if 
resides elsewhere. 

What Apartment Rent Includes. — People living in houses 
en gasp at the thought of forty, sixty, and seventy dollars rental 

an apartment; but they do not consider that in paying rent 

an apartment, one does not pay for shelter alone, as rent in- 
des a number of items not included in the rental of a house, 
[lowing are some of the items furnished without separate charges 
i the rental of many high-class apartments : 

1. Fuel and heat. 6. Vacuum cleaner. 

2. Janitor service. 7. Ice. 

3. Hot-water. 8. Electricity. 

4. Ice-box. 9. Water-tax. 

5. Gaa-stove. 10. Machine ironers and clothes driers. 

Numbers six, seven, eight and ten are sometimes fumislicd to 
tenants, but the other six items are always furnished in steam- 
ited apartments. To the value of these items must be added 
lessened cost for upkeep and for help in doing household work 
ai compared with the rental of a house. If the separate cost of 
» items were deducted from the rental of the apartment, the 
parison would not be in favor of the house. 
iVhat House Rent Includes. — ^The rental of a house, as a rule, 
not include any of the foregoing items. In the rented house, 
teiiant usually must pay the water-tax, which would seldom 
BS than a dollar a month. Fuel of course must be purchased 
e tenant, and gas, electricity and ice are never furnished free. 
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The care of the furnace^ the lawn and the upkeep of the pie^ 
ises, the emptying of ashes and the cleaning of walks in winter mC 
all be done at the expense o£ the tenant^ which would repreea 
janitor service, if it were hired. A house-janitor usually arrang 
to care for several houses in a neighborhood, charging from $3 to ( 
per month for each furnace according to the extra work required 
him, other than the caring for the furnace. 

The work within the house is much more than what would 
required in an apartment. If a maid is necessary to help wi 
the housework in the rented house, her services may usually 
dispensed with in an apartment. 

Following are the actual figures showing the cost of living in 
certain ten-room house in a first-class Chicago suburb : 

Rental per month $95.00 

Fuel, average per month for 12 months 16.00 

Janitor service per month for 12 months 3.00 

Hot-water heat (gas) per month 3.00 

Water-tax per month 1J50 

Total per month $117.(H) 

Here is an average fixed monthly expenditure that cannot 
avoided. The janitor was paid $6 per month for six months, or 
average of $3 per month for twelve months. The fuel bill as she 
hajs been distributed over the entire year in order to estimate * 
monthly average expense. The janitor service does not include 
care of the lawn in summer, care of garden or the cleaning of wa 
in winter. Such expenditures should be added to the total gi' 
for the month. 

Here again, we have the question of environment to consic 
In this particular suburb, carfare to the city is ten cents, inrt 
of five as within the city limits. Gas is about a dollar per mo 
higher, and so is electricity and telephone service, over and ab 
the city rates. If we add these items to the monthly expense gi 
we will have the following: 

Total rental as estimated in the foregoing tabulation. . .$117.60 

Extra work about the household (charwoman) 8.00 

Mowing lawn and cleaning walks average per month 1.50 

Excess gas rate of suburb over city rate per month 1.00 

Excess electricity of suburb over city rate per month. . . 1.00 

Excess telephone of suburb over city rate per month 1.00 

Excess carfare from suburb over city rate per month . . 3.00 

Total rent for the month $133.00 
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In some suburban towna, as the one referred to in thia table, 
public service utilitiea are provided by smaller compajiies than those 
in Uie larger near-by cities and the cost of manufacturing gas and 
dedndty is greater, hence the excess cost shown in the table. 
ToU calls to the city account for the excess telephone rates. 
In this particular case the tenant is the owner of the house. 
Tbe propert)' is worth between fomteea and fifteen thousand dol- 
Un. When the owner rented the place he received $95 a month 
rent for it, which of course would more than take care of interest 
; ind lues. Xow he must either pay himself the $95 rental or charge 
liinweK with the taxes and interest upon the money invested. 

One seems to expect more room in a house than in an apart- 
iient. Few people living in a ten-room house would expect to rent 
» t*n-room apartment. An eight-room apartment probably will 
*:ne the needs of a family accustomed to a ten-room house. The 
'entof an eight-room apartment in a large city amounts to from 
^^lity to one hundred dollars a month. This ahows considerable 
aviiig OTer either of the total figures given for the house rental. 
Houses and apartments can, of course, he secured for very much 
'w money than the foregoing, but the illustrations given are for 
modert), high-class houses and apartments in desirable neighbor- 
lioodt. In conclusion, one's needs can usually be met in a smaller 
^utfflent than in a house, and at a total saving of from fifteen to 
fwtjr dollars a month. 

The disadvantages of apartments particularly as regards re- 
Krieted opportunities for children must not be lost sight of, while 
fwopiizing the conveniences they afford for the housewife and the 
WTiDg in service. 

Transportation. — There are often several factors that add to 
one'j rent that are not included in the money paid the landlord. 
Ona of these factors consists of expenditures for transportation. 
lUny ecoDomiat£ agree that this expense should be charged under 
"rent" This is especially true, if suitable living quarters may be 
ottained in a section in which transportation is not necessary to and 
from work, school, church, and markets, but for various reasons 
beDeficial to the family one prefers a location further from the heart 
of tbe city. Transportation then, in such cases, simply means that 
DQch more added to the rent. 

Otber Items That Add to the Rent. — ilany are delighted 
'[ that perhaps in a choice location rents may be almost as 
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reasotutble ae tbey are in less desirable neighborhoods 
sometimeB true, but it must not be overlooked that in mar 
desirable neighboihoods, all ioodstuiTs me generally pr. 
higher than they are in other quajters of a city. This a 
cost of living and iDdJrectly it means that one ia paying 
much more for rent. 

Another factor under such conditions ia the fact tlis 
and other members of the family feel compelled to dress 1 
they would in more humble surroundings. This item at 
no inconsiderable addition to the rent. 

Moving and Storage. — Many city people form the hal 
ing every year or two. Although in some cities the charg 
ing is regulated by the city council at so much per hour, I 
dollars is about the minimum charged for moving the aven 
Those who move, do not generally think of adding this 
their rent as they should do. 

Id moviog, there is more or less wear and tear upon thf 
besides actual breakage. New quarters usually mean an 
rug or two; new curtains, and other furnishings, as mau 
things that may he on hand do not fit the new home, 
in moving from a bouse to an apartment or an apartment 
These incidental expenses of moving, added to the dire 
expense, may equal a month's rent. Estra labor required 
factor to be considered. Suppose a family paying a 
fifty dollars per month, decides to move to an apartme 
forty-five dollars per month. The differcnee amounts to 
lars a year. The direct coat of moving would not be less t 
dollars. Deduct from the remaining thirty the extra e; 
new fittings and furnishing, the wear and tear upon 
and the outlay for labor, and little if anything will be le) 
be counted as a saving, unless the family remain at the ne 
for a term of years. Such a move for only one year must I 
upon some other ground than dollars and cents. 

If one moves from a large to a small apartment, thei 
to be excess furniture that cannot he used or stored ii 
apartment. If this furniture be placed in a warehouse 
monthly expense of fln)*where from two dollars up. This 
bo assessed against one's apportionment for rent. If 
return is pitiably small. 

The above are a few of the factors generally igOK 
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sideriDg the matter of shelter, but they exist auJ arc- a 
A&rge or a tax upon one's income. As they must be paid for, the 
only proper place to apportion such expenditures is against " Rent." 
What a Lease Means. — A lease is a contract for the letting 
of a. piece of property by its owner, who ia called the lessor, to a 
lenaat or renter, known as the lessee, for a specific period of time. 
in consideration of a stipulated rental, iKually payable in monthly 
iostalments, and in advance. 

Legally, the owner of a piece of land is generally the owner of 
iDj bnilding or structure upon it, although the ground rent system 
. ii iound in some comm unities. Real estate mortgages are incum- 
hrances upon buildings because they have been erected upon or are 
itwidiDg upon the land mortgaged. In other words, a house or build- 
ing is personal property and not real estate, except in its relation 
to the land upon which it stands. 

In leasing a house, the owner leases the lot upon which the 
house BUnds and the renter is of course entitled to the me of that 
lot daring the term of the lease. On the other hand, if a bam, a 
E»fage, or other outbuilding in no way a part of the house, stands 
on tlie tot, or there be room for a garden, the lease of the house 
■Iocs not necessarily include the lease of such other buildings, or 
the garden plot, unless specifically included in the lease. 

Should a tenant erect upon such a lot a garage, a barn or any 
other building, it would legally become the property of the owner 
« IfiMor at the termination of the lease, and the lessee would have no 
ri^t to move it from the lot. to sell or to rent it without the 
Trritten permission of the owner of the lot. It has virtually become 
* part of the lot. For this reaeon, tenants should never erect any 
«pensive structure upon rented projwrty, without the written con- 
Mit of the owner and his permission to remove it at the expiration 
of the lease. 

The same principle applies to the attachment of expensive 
apparatus to the house itself, such as a gas range or an autorn^tic 
pu-heater or hot-water heater. Globes and bowls attached to gas 
fixtures if furnished by the tenant may be removed by the tenant, 
fcnt if the tenant attaches new gas or electric fixtures, they become 
a permanent part of the house, and may not he removed at the 
pipiration of the lease without the consent of the lessor. 

Tertnination of a Lease. — In some places the law refiuires 
jjt a tenant give a landlord a written notice that he intends to 
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move at the expiration of the lease. In Chicago a tenant whofl^ 
lease expires May first must send a written notice of his intention to 
move May first, not later than the previous first day of March- 
If this is not done, the landlord may, if he chooses, hold the tenant 
to the payment of another year's rent, whether the tenant moves (^ 
not This clause in leases may not be taken advantage of often by 
landlords, but tenants should know that if a landlord chooses to take 
advantage of one's negligence in this respect, the law will uphold 
him. Those who lease property should inform themselves as to the 
law governing leases in the state in which they live. 

General Provisions of the Lease. — ^A lease is a contract, and 
violation of any of the terms of a lease, either by the landlord or 
the tenant, makes action in court possible, as would the breach of any 
contract. 

The conditions and terms of printed leases originate with 
owners of real estate and landlords, so that it is natural to expect 
that all of the interests of the owners or lessors have been covered 
by these printed forms, which are so carelessly and thoughtlessly 
signed by tenants. Very few provisions in the interest of tenants 
are expressed in any of these printed forms. The tenant by h** 
signature binds himself to the articles that make up the lease, thus 
protecting the lessor, or owner ; while as a rule the tenant must 
look to the courts to protect himself against many contingend^ 
not mentioned in the lease. 

In apartment leases the clause covering the heating should be 
noted carefully. Some leases do not include a heating dause, ot 
if it does, the landlord or lessor may agree to furnish heat fro^ 
October first to May first, and yet climatic conditions often exi^ | 
either before October first or after May first, that "wotild make 9^ 
unheated apartment untenable, especially if sickness existed in th^ 
family. While the law of a state undoubtedly would protect ^ 
tenant if the landlord refused to grant heat under such condition^ 
and the tenant moved as a consequence ; yet it would only be as 
result of a defense offered by the tenant in court. 

A landlord can be held only by the provisions mentioned in the 
lease, unless by his own act or negligence in relation to the mainten* 
ance of the premises he consistently violates the law by making 
the property untenable, dangerous to public health, to morals or to 
safety. 

Failure to pay the rent due, usually makes the tenant liable 
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!tion according to due pnx«ss of law. WTiile a teiiaut has 
many rights under the law, the^ are seldom mentioned in a lease 
■a a part of the contract. Ab a conaequence, the tenant must fight 
tor BDch rights in court ii a landlord refuses to grant them. 

A tenant cannot move from a piece of property he has rented 
and bj so doing end his liability to the landlord under the lease, 
before the ezpiralion of the lease. The tenant may be held legally 
for the balance of the rent during the unexpired portion of the 
law, even if the tenant does not occupy the property. 

Some leases specifically forbid Bubleasing by the tenant to a 
ffcond party before the expiration of t!ie original lease. If a tenant 
desires to sublease he ghould secure the written permission of the 
Iwar, but unless the original lease is surrendered to the original 
toiaat. he will continue to be held for the rent of the sub-tenant 
iBtil the expiration of the lease. 

Tenants are responsible to the lessor for damage done to the 
pfoperty leased during the occupancy of the premises, unless such 
^Moage was unavoidable or the result of a so-called " act of God," 
fUcb as fire from lightning, or damage from a wind-storm. 

The terms of every lease should be read carefully before the 
(sDast affixes his signature, and if speciiic terms are agreed upon 
fij both parties, they must be written into the lease before it is 
signed in order to make them binding. Both lessor and lessee sign 
Release in duplicate, a copy being kept by each party. 

Before attempting to break a lease, or move from a leased 
MDSa or apartment, a tenant will save much trouble and expense 
''J first consulting an attorney. Under the terms of almost any 
™ethe odds are in favor of the lessor or owner, while the tenant's 
"ghta are generally represented by t!ie laws of the state, and to 
"fire those rights, court action is necessary, One cannot be too 
Tffal about signing leases witliout being familiar with their pro- 
™ioii8; hut once signed, do not attempt to evade any of the 
'•■nns iif a lease without the advice of a competent and honest 
attorney. 

Term of Leases .^Leases in cities usually expire the first day 
of May and the first day of October. This condition works a hard- 
•ilip apon the landlords and it is inimical to the best interests of the 
people at large. There is a strong tendency among real estate 
dulera to break this ironclad expiratinn feature of leases, making 
Mihle to have leases expiring in any month of the year. In 
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some cities monthly rentals obtain for cheaper apartments or 
and yearly leases for the more expensive. 

Fixed periods of expiration of leases assist perhaps in mak:i^^£ 
most city dwellers become migratory citizens. At any rate, ap^-*"^" 
ment families are more restless than those living in houses. }f^^ 
apartments with all the late improvements are a great inducement 
to move from an older apartment, and often times more money i^ 
spent for rent than would be the case if the family were moving 
into a less modern building. This increase in the rent with "the 
added moving expenses cannot always be afforded. The greatdema.nd 
for new apartments forces down the rental of the older apartment 
and decreases their value. Constant moving prevents a family frotn 
either acquiring or from maintaining the sense of home. For iAxi& 
reason apartment-living has robbed many families of the home-lil^* 
atmosphere every family should enjoy. If a family would rema-i^^ 
for a number of years in the same building, and if the landlord 
would do his part in promoting permanency in leasing, the mig^*' 
tory flat-dweller might regain his lost sense of home, and the fazTxilJ 
once more might take its place in the neighborhood community lif^- 
At present community interests are little developed in the apartni-^^^ 
districts of large cities. 

The expiration of leases occurring only once or twice a y^*^ 
means that if a building is not rented by the first of May or ^3^' 
tober, it is apt to remain unoccupied until the next expirai:^^^^ 
period. There is no doubt but that this system, together with '*'*^^ 
migratory habit, works an economic harm to both landlord 
tenant, and social harm as well. These questions deserve the 
nest attention of legislators and civic workers. 

Investigations to be Made Before Buying or Renting -"^ 
Frequently one selects an apartment or a house without thoroug'^-'^ r 
examining all of its appurtenances, its possibilities and its har^^* 



caps. None but a trained observer can go through a place and at . 

first, or even after the second visit, catalogue sJl of its vital po£ ^^ x 
and all of its deficiencies. For this reason, one should make a ^ ^ 
of all that may be desired in a model house or apartment, ani 
looking over property, these items should be checked from the I i 
or properly marked, as existent or non-existent. 

Such a list is appended herewith as a suggestion. Doubtl^ 
other factors might be added. 
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LOCATION AND EXTERIOR 

3 the first points to be decided upon: 

1. Character of neigh bo rliood. 

2. Convenience to markets. 
\S. Distance from schools. 

4. Distance from churches, 
j. Convenience of transportation. 
G. Probable development of neighborhood. 
T. Proximity to transportation, coa! yards, factories, etc. 
^-^- Prevailing winds ; nearness to still water that may furnish 

I mosquitoes. 

n. la there a generous and safe water supply with sufficient 
' pressure ? 
trior: 

^-i. How many exposures? 
L-it. Are any rooms deprived of sunlight; of sufficient air? 

3. Do any rooms open on courts ? 

4. Which exposure does the house face? 

5. Is there a front porch ; a sun porch ; a sleeping porch ? 

t6. Are there screens and blinds? 
7. Are there stonn windows and doors? 
B. Does the exterior need painting ? 
i. Does it need repairs? 
p. If fenced, is the fence in gootl repair? If st^pa, are they 
strong? 
I. Is there a front yard? a back yiird? 

18. Is there sufficient space to dry clothes ? 
i-M. Is there space for children to play ? 

H. If a house, where and in what condition is the cesspool, if 

any? 
15. Are there good cellar windows? 
JG. Does the ground slope away from the foundation? 
17. Is there a sili-coclc for hose? 
IS. Are the window panes whole aod secure? 

19. Are the chimneys in good condition? 
SO. Esamine the roof and gutters, 

INTERIOR 
, Is it too large or too small ? 
, What about air and light? 
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3. What is its exposure? 

4. Is the pantry a long distance from the dining-room? 

5. Has pantry an outside vent or window? 

6. Is ice-box in pantry or kitchen? 

7. Must the iceman cross kitchen to reach pantry ? 

8. Is there an outside entrance to ice-box ? 

9. Are there any package receptacles opening on outsi 

10. Is there an incinerator for garbage in basement? 

11. Is there any kind of a garbage vent in floor or wall ? 

12. Is there a laundry chute? 

13. Is there a sliding opening or window between pant 

kitchen ? 

14. Between pantry and dining-room, or 

15. Between kitchen and dining-room? 

16. Is the sink low or high? 

17. Has the sink two drain boards? 

18. If not, is the drain board on the left side of sink? 

19. Is there sufficient room between sink and stove? 

20. Is there space for a kitchen table and chair ? 

21. How many steps from stove to sink, sink to table, tabC^ 

stove, table to pantry, dining-room to refrigerator 
cellar door? 

22. What is the character of the floor? Is it rough? 

cracks? 

23. Must it be covered with linoleum ? 

24. What kind of a range is in the kitchen ? Are all flues cl 

25. Is it in good repair? 

26. If needed, is there a good zinc under the range? 

27. Is the hot-water boiler jacketed? 

28. Is kitchen equipped with both gas and electricity ? 

29. Has pantry a separate light? 

30. Is there a butler's sink ? in good condition ? 

31. Is there a place for a flour barrel? 

32. Is there a good kitchen porch or wide step ? 

33. Has it a separate light? 

34. Are there any closets off kitchen ? 

35. Is there a well-situated and ventilated toilet? 
Cellar: 

1. Is there a good well-lighted storeroom ? 

2. Is there a vegetable and a fruit room ? 






RENT AND WATER SVP^C^ 

not, ig temperature of cellar or store room suitable fur 
iruit and vegetables? 

"! a house, is there an entrance to kitchea from cellar!' lu 
cellar from yaid ? 
1 house, what kind of a furnace is there? 

if hat provision is there for hot-water? 

yiust fuel and ashea be carried in and out through the cellar 
door? 

ire there bins for beating- and to ok lug- fuel ? 

Can cellar windows be opened ? Are tiiey securely screened ? 

tf maid's toilet, is it in good condition and ventilated out- 
of-doors ? 
is the floor in good conditiou? 

fire the stairs safe? 

Notice the exposure of each. 

What about light and air? Are there two windows giving 

cross- ventilation ? 
Sote size of each room. 

ffiU they hold necessary furniture and allow doors to swing? 
"s there room for bed without placing it across a window? 
' 8 space lieen left for a dresser ? 
I ^or a chiffonier? 
i ^Are there lights over both ? 
I -Are there any mirror doors! 
Ta there sufficient closet space? 
■e closets lighted? 
s there a window in closets 
e there sufficient shelving and books in closets? 
Tiat is the condition of floors, of walla and ceiling 
8 there suffident radiation for heat ? 
I your rugs fit the rooms? 




I there room for bed without placing it across a window? ., 

as space lieen left for a dresser ? ^^^h^ 

or a chiffonier? ^^^H 

re there lights over both ? ^^^^| 

re there any mirror doors? ^^^^^^^^| 

I there sufficient closet space ^^^^^^^^H 

re closets lighted? ^^^^^^^H 

( there a window in closets ? ^^^^^^^^H 

re there sufficient shelving and books in closets? ^^^^| 

liat ia the condition of floors, of walls and ceiling' ^^^H 

( there BufTicient radiation for heat ? ^^^^M 

H\\ your rugs fit the rooms? ^^^^^^^^^^ 

piat is the exposure? ^^^^^^^^M 

I there a hnilt-in sideboard ? ^^^^^^^H 

ill it interfere «nth your furniture? ^^^^| 

K there any side lights? A center light? ^^^H 

Lr many wnndows? ^^^| 

Hhere a porch off dining-room ? ^^^| 

Bwr between dining-room and kitchen or pantry a swing- ^^^| 

Hg one? ^^H 
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8. Is there a butler's or serving pantry off kitchen ? 

9. Will the room hold your furniture and allow passage ar^ 

the table? 

10. Will your rug fit the room? 

11. What connection has the room with other rooms? 

12. May it be closed off from them by folding doors ? 

Living-room : 

1. Note the size in regard to rugs and furniture. 

2. Is there a gas log? 

3. A wood and coal grate? 

4. If so, is opening into chimney large enough ? 

5. What is the exposure? 

6. How many windows? 

7. Are there side lighting fixtures, center fixtures? 

8. Is it equipped with both gas and electricity ? 

9. If there is a sun-parlor, are there separating doors ? 
10. Is there good space and light for a piano? a desk? 

Bath-rooms and Toilets: 
y 1, Is the plumbing modem? It may well be tested. 

2. Note the condition and character of tubs. 

3. Is furniture in bath-rooms well arranged? 

4. Are toilets in good condition? 

u 5. Are there medicine closets in bath-rooms? Towel stora a 

fi. Do any of them connect with more than one bedroom ? 

7. Is there a maid's bath-room? 

8. Is there a lavatory and toilet on main floor? 

9. Are there toilet facilities in basement? 

Laundry : 

1. Does the laundry have three tubs ? Are they high enough ? 

2. Is there proper light at tubs ? 

3. Is there electric light and power outlets ? Are these at safe 

distances from the tubs ? 

4. Is there a dry room ? 

5. Is there room for washing machines, machine ironers, etc.? 

6. Is the floor cement or wood? 

7. Are there hooks on walls? 

8. Is there a laundry stove, or a place for one? 

9. How is the drying-yard or roof reached? 
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J-- Note size in relation to rugs or carpeting. 

2. Xs there a. clothes' closet in front hall? 

3- Is tliere a lineu cloj-ct in upstairs hall? (If house). 

-*. How is it lighted? 

S- INote position of stairs, if any, to hall? 

S- Is there a vestibule between front hall and porch? 

'^- Are there radiators in halls? 
[/ie>- rooms: 

^ - Note all other rooms for size, exposure, light, etc. 

2- In what way may they be used? 

3- Will they require new furniture ? 

What is condition of ahades in all rooms? 
Will new curtaiud be required? 
Will any new furnishings he necessary? 
Are there any awnings needed or furnished ? 
WTiat system of heating is used ? Hot air, hot water, steam, 
or combination? 
I *• Note carefully tlio radiators in each room, and see if they 
have enough radiating surface. The registers — have they 
screens? 
I •* Wliat is the reputation of janitor for service (if apartment) ? 
Does the landlord live in the building, if an apartment? 
What do other tenants say of him? 
\ "* Ascertain from other tenants, if any, whether building is 
kept properly warm during cold seasons. 
"- What ia the period for which the landlord agrees to keep the 

apartment heated, according to terms of lease? 
1-^- Is hot water furnished the year around? 
^ '■ If a house, have it understood who is to pay water-tax. 
1*. S«, that any special agreements are written into the lease. 
13. See that &11 repairs and decorating agreed upon are made 
if possible before moving in, or before paying a full 
month's rent in advance. 

14. If the place in view is rented, will any furniture have to be 
stored? 

15. Ib there an attic (if a house) ? 
IS. Are there windows in the attic, if any? 
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>. The Smith faniily lived in it liousp of six rooms for which they paid $ 
rent per month; $l,fiO water tax per month; and $I5.1K) per n 
for coal for six montlia of tiie year. What price could they afford to 



lay for a steam -him ted llatT Coutd the Smith family savi^ anything 
ly movlnc; into a steam-heated flat, and if so, bow much! What per 
cent, would the saving represent over and above the cost of living ii 



E? 



their house T 

. In your coraniunity or state, ts it necessary to ^ve a landlord a written 
notice that the tenant expfcta to vacate the rented premises at the 
expiration of the lease? If so, bow long before the expiration of tlie 
lease must tbe notice lie sent? If such notice is required and not 
sent, in what way may the landlord hold the tenant responsible! 

■, Mr. JoncH rents an npartment for one year at $50,00 per month and the 
landlord agrees to gi ve Mr. Jones a concession of one month's free rent. 
How much per month does Mr, Jones pay for rent! 

I. Tlie landlord ofTered Mr. Jones a concession of two months' free rent at 
the same price for a two year lease, or a monthly rental of $47.<>0 on 
e year lease. Which ivas the better proposition In actual dollari 






e wBter-tax on your home estimntedT 
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' Thk subject of fuel for beating nnd lighting a liouse and for 

cooking the food deBerves careful con si deration by all interested 
iu reducing Ihe cost of living. 

HEATING 

There are four principal methods of heating a house. The sim- 
plest form coDBiBtfl of a stove. The hot-air furnace is the first 
improvemeDt over the stove. We also have the hot-water and the 
eteara-heating systems. Besides these there are combinations of 
two or more, as warm air with hot water or steam. All but stoves 
iilustrate a central heating system, by which both the labor of care 
and the ilirt are outside of the rooms and centralized. Fireplaces 
may be used alone or in connection with any system. 

Stoves. — While it is possible to heat a house healthfully by 
etores, if intelhgently managed, Ihey are usually wasteful and 
unsatisfactory. It la hard to heat more than one or two rooms with 
one stove. Much labor is entailed in running stoves, and household 
fomishings suffer from dust, ashes and smoke, while, with coal fuel 
there is a real danger from escaping gas. The heat is seldom effec- 
tive throughout the room, and through lack of constant attention 
which any stove demands the heat is too uneven for health, although 
Felf-feeding stoves have done much to eliminate this objection. 

Furnaces. — Furnace or warm-air beating means the heating of a 
house by fresh cold air which is brought into an enclosed space 
about the fire-boi. This heated air is then distributed through 
large pipes to the different rooms, through outlets or " registers " in 
tlie floors or base-boards. 

Some of the objections to this method of heating are the 
following: 

1. It is more or less difficult to equalize the intake of cold air, 
wiwciaiiy during a high wind. 

2, It is difficult during gales to heat exposed rooms, as the hot 
sir mu.it \te forced up from the furnace, through long stretches of 
pipe against the wind. 

137 
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3. I [ ashes are being emptied in the cellar, they often cuter tt 
living rooms through cracks in the floor or around the regieters. Thi 
hot air sometimes carries with it coal gas or smoke which gain n 
to the air chamher. Ciireful management will eliminate Hiffl 
ohjections. 

i. Furnace heat is not coustant, but varies with the fi 
the fire dies down, the heat rapidly diminishes, as with a 
This is not so quickly evident with hot-water heating. 

5. Unless well-managed, the air is overheated, which men 
insufficient moisture and consequent ill effects on alt living thini 
and on furnishings. 

The principal factor in favor of the furnace is its low costi 
installation as compared with other systems, but the disadvantag 
in its operation far offset this initial advantage. 

Steam. — Steam-heating is generally found in apartment liolli 
ingB and large houses. This system consists of the genoratiouS 
steam in a Iwiler, the steam being transmitted through pipes ii' 
radiators. Some of the disadvantages of this system consist of t 
following : 

1. Original cost of installation. 

2. Requires more than ordinary skill to operate. 

3. It is hard to regulate the temperature of rooms without tl 
aid of a thermostat. Rooms become either overheated or un' 
heated, 

4. The escape of steam from radiator valves settles upon d 
surfaces and begrimes walls and draperies. 

5. Some escape of steam is required foproperly humidify thai 
Steam-heat proves to be a very dry heat. 

G. If the fire dies down, as at night, or goes out in the h(* 
steam is not generated, the rooms become cold, and it takes conW 
able time to get up steam again. The same type of objection Biyl 
also be charged against the hot-air furnace, although heat mnv ''' 
obtained much quicker with a hot-air furnace than with stejiDi 

Hot-water Heating. — Tlot-water heating ja by all means tb^ 
most satisfactory method of heating. The whole system of pif^ 
and radiators is filled with water. In the heater this is h(M ^ 
hollow sections or coils in contact with the fire. As this m^ 
becomes hot. circulation starts and continues throughout the house- 

One of the great advantages of this method of heating is thi* 
le water is once thoroughly heated, the house v 
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narn^ tot hours even aftor the fire iias gone out. Less fue! ia 
iiL-eded and ttie heat is more constant and even than with other 
systems, snd is more easily regulated. 

In exposed positions there ia a possible danger from the freezing 
ot the Water in the radiators. If a house equipped with a hot-water 
ot steam system of heating is to be dosed during cold weather, the 
irater supply must be turned oif and the entire system drained, d»e 
pipes and radiators may freeze and hurst. 

Sue of Radiators. — With either steam- or hot-water heating 
it is vitally necessary that each room have suiBclent radiation; 
that is, radiators must be large enough for the rooms to be heated. 
Steam-Btters have worked out a definite relationship between the 
exposurCj window area and size of a room and the number of feet 
"( radiator surface necessary to heat it. Generally, with steam, 
rjiliiilOTs may be smaller than with hot-water. 

Hnmidification. — " Dry air " takes moisture from the skin, the 
lining membranes of the body, and injures house furnishings. If 
'wTe is sufficient moisture in the atmosphere, a room is easily 
ufiled. Therefore it may be noeessary to provide additional mois- 
'ute in all heated rooms. Patent humidifiers in the form, of zinc 
iwptacles for the top, or to hang on the back of radiators, are 
on the market. These receptacles are filled witii water, the evapora- 
""D of which supplies the neeessarj' moisture for the atmosphere, 
^y receptacle, if large enough, kept supplied with water, placed 
"p™ stoves, registers or radiators, will serve the purpose. Area and 
"M liepih is desirable for proper evaporation. 

VentilatioiL — A room cannot be heated without the circulation 
w air. " Dead air " or still air does not circulate ; therefore more 
'uel is burned to heat an unventilated room than one that is 
properly ventilated, 

A little fire in a fireplace proiides the best possible form of 
Wlilator, as there will be a current of air up the chimney. Even 
■hen Ihero is no fire the chimney pro\'ides an outlet for dead or 
"■[f'iieated air and completes a circulatory system whenever doors 
^^ •iiidotrs are opened. 

Operation of Heating Equipment.' — ^The following summar- 
'^*« important points in successful heating : 

1- The amount of fuel consumed in heating a house depends on 
"■"y factors. Some of the factors are within the control of the 

^g!!;jio lijcr : others are not. 

•Teelmical Paper BT, U. S Drpartment of InUrior, Bnrcau of Mines. 
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8. Both cotivcnienrG of operation and conBumption of ftiel 
pend on the system of lieatiiig (and ventilation) inatalled, and { 
venienee, fuel consumption, and the first coat should be coiiaiden" 
in making a selection. 

3. The heater should be large enough to meet continuously 
without attention for periods of eight hours the demand tor 
in all weather except the most severe. 

4. Heating equipment that burns satisfactorily and economicJ^ 
one kind or size of fuel may not he well adapted to burning anotlier. 

5. Ascertain by experiment what fuel and what method of using 
it are beat suited to your needa. As a rule, the effort to obtain llui 
information will be amply rewarded by the saving that will iwilt. 

6. Attend to the fire regularly and try to anticipate the deminit 
for heat. 

7. Keep the heat-abaorbing surfaces of the heater free (nai 
soot and dust by regular cleaning. 

8. Heating systema often fail to meet the demand for heat 
severe weather because of insufficient draft. To supply additio 
heat, the heater muet be able to burn more coal. 

9. The more probable causes of Jnsulficient draft are: 

(a) Chimney not high enough, or having its top too near W 
tall object. 

(b ) Uhimneyj smoke pipe, or gas passages of heater clogged » 
soot or debris, sometimes through the breaking of a partition 
tween two flues in a chimney. 

(c) Leaky conueetion of smoke pipe to heater or to chimney* 
{d) Accidental closing of hand damper in smoke pipe. 

(e) Clogging of fuel bed by clinkers, 

(/) Too great a length of horizontal smoke pipe between 
heater and the chimney. 

The United States Fuel Administration lays down a dt 
program for household saving of fuel. In midsummer is the 
for every householder to begin his fuel duty. 

First of All, Clean the Heater. — Clean the range, tlie ho 
the chimneys, the pipes, at once. One one-hundredth of an 
of soot is as hard to heat as ten inches of iron are. No hoti8c1i< 
ilesires to waste his own or the Nation's tons of cool by 
useless soot. 

The koueehotder will tight soot, as soldiers, airmen, and 



■ fl^ttunne^. Ha will dean pipes, etoves, and he&tere, and keep 

I (km ciran. 

1 WiTiile the furnace is having its liousecleaiiing, pipes should be 
• aamined for leaks. If the landlord refuses to repair breaks or 
I aiclia in the pipes, the matter aliould be reported at once to the 

■ State or CQunty fuel administrator. 

■ How to run the heater after it is cleaned and repaired is the 
I next problem and one that is more important than anj other branrli 

"1 nf household economy. In the average home 25 per cent, of the 
^B Bftl used can be eaved. Most of this saving can be accomplished 
^Kby /Toper damper control, and at the same time the household 
^Haiy Btill enjoy the same amount of heat it has been accustomed 
^^Tk havjag. 

^M General Rules Applicable Alike to Hot-air Furnaces, Steam 
J fod Hot-water Plants, and Kitchen Ranges. — 1. Be sure there 
^ft IS i f/ied--(/ru/( Jumper in ilf sniokr-pip::. lui-idL's the turu-damper. 
^■^''check-draft damper is as important in controlling the rate at 
^^P'''! the fire burns as is the throttle of an engine. Open it to 
^Hp^'c the fire. Close it to make the fire burn more rapidly. Work 
^P* Esperiment with it in the daily regulation of the fire. The 
r ^iog door was not put on the furnace to be used as a cheek- 
I ' sniper. Never open the coaling-door to cheek the fire. If you can 
°ot check the fire without opening coaling-door, vou need proper 

'• The tum-damper should fit the smoke-pipe loosely and must 
"^'*'' be entirely closed. With the average plant it may be kept 
pinly dosed most of the time in mild weather, but during severe 
*^a'her it usually needs to be opened wide. 

'- Hake use of the lift- or slide-damper in the coaling-door 
**% tty lei oxygen in to consume gases (if you are using soft or 
"■Ninons coal) after fresh fuel has been added. 

■*• Just enough draft, and that from below, checking the draft 
o^ i«tt{ni[ more air into llie smnl-e-pipe, is one of the best general 
nues. Thia furnishes oxygen from below, necessary for the con- 
^'"'iptionof (hefoal-gaseH, and at the same time gives time for them 
TO he consumed before being drawn up the cliiraney. This method 
*^ ftvoids escape of coal-gas into the cellar. To make the fire burn 
raore rapidly, do not open the whole ash-pit door, but the draft- 
^'^^pcr iti the ash-pit door. Opening the whole ash-pit door sup- 
plies airto the fire faster than it is needed for combustion. The air 
" healed, passes out the chimney, and is so much heat wasted. 
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Ileat-pipeB in Ihe cellar should be thoroughly and i"^''' 
(iletelj wrapped with aebcstos or Biniilar c-ovcrfng to prevent !u«> *■ 
radiatiou. 

6. Orates should he carod fur proiwrly. A short, quick etro'"' 
uf the Bhaker-haudlL' will Bilt the ashes through the grates. L«»*'^ 
grates in fiat position at all times. Keep fire-pot free from clinke'*" 
I'lean ash-pit daily, to prevent damage to grates. In severe venh"*^ 
grates should be shaken until a glow appears in ash-pit. la nod-"^ 
urate weather a bed of ashes should be carried on top of the grate*2| 

7. Avoid poking and slicing fire-bed. It causes draft-holes 80**| 
clinkers. 

8. Never shake a fire that is low until jou have put on a littl^ 
fresh coal and given it time to ignite. A thin fire wastes ro*^" 
Disturb the fire as little as possible. ^M 

9. Stomi-windows and storm-doors, weather-strips and such I»4^| 
lective devices are economical of heat. They should be used. ^H 

10. Keep the temperature of sittiug-rooms at 68 degrees o^J 
less. Rooms where you do not sit are more comfortable it niw"r- 
cooler, as a rule, proviiling the air is kept a little moist. Get s^ 
thermometer — a good one. Use it inside, not hanging outdoors. 

11. Keep an even temperature, not more than 68 degrees. It 
is not economy to allow the house temperature to drop away down 
at night. It takes just twice as much coa! to heat it up again nest 
morning. 

12. Turn off the heat in nnused rooms as far as possible. Bed- 
rooms should be kept much cooler tlian living-rooms. Don't try to 
heat all the rooms al! the time. If you have a hot-water heating sj's- 
tem, make hea^-y radiator slip-covers and put them over radiators 
when not in use. This will prevent them from freezing, 

13. Keep pans or open-top jars of fresh water on as many radia- 
tors as practicable to keep the air in the home moist, 

14. Study the Specific Rules applying to the heating system used 
in your house. 

Hot-air Furnaces — Specific Rules. — 1. Provide cold-air drops 
from upper floors so a=! to insvre a return circulation from all rooms 
l<i Ihe air inlal-e of the furnace. 

2. Regulate the window of the co!d-air box so as to avoid too 
great a current of outside air, especially on very cold days. 

3. Always keep the water-container in the air-jacket filled with 
clean water. Moist air heats mm-h more readily than dry air, and is 
letter for health, as well as more comfortable. 
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*t is advisable to keep a jar of water near one of the first- 
X'^ifters that send out the most heat. Change the water fie- 
'ly, preferably e\erj' day, 
■ ilot-air piiM.'« should have a good pitch upward from the fur- 

I and should be of sufKcient diameter, 'i'hey should also be 
ped with sheet asbestos. A separate pipe for eaL'h room with 
-damper near the furnace is a good rule. Each pipe should be 
ed. so that certain rooms can be shut oH at the furuace when 
ed. 

- Be sure tlie flre-hox is gas-tight. All cracks must be tlior- 

Ijr cemented or a new section put in before winter sets in. 

tTwiae coal-gas will escape into the air-jacket and be carried up 

ily to the rooms. 

'- Study carefully (he (icneral Rules perlaining to other types 

leating-plants as well as j'our own. Notice the "clean-out" 

f and remember why it is there. 

Hot-water Plants — Specific Rules. — 1. All the water should 

emptied from the plant and clean water put in at least as often 

c^cry Bpring and every autumn. 

2. ^^Tien the first fire of the season is built, as the water is 
ing heated, use the radiator key to open the air-valve of each 
di»tor in him until all the air remaining in each radiator is 
o»ed to escape and water starts to come. Radiators filled with air 

II not heat. Repeat this operation frequently. 

3. Always he sure that water shows in the glass gauge of the 
insion tank which is usually located in the top story of the house 
Fe the level of all radiators. 

t. Be sure the boiler and cellar pipes are covered with asbestos. 
S. Keep heating surfaces of the boiler well cleaned. 

FUEL 
n Uie United States, fuel consists of wood, coal, coke, gas 
oil. Uatnral gas is used in regions where it is found in abund- 

or can be conveniently piped. Electricity, while not a material 

is ft source of heat and light. 

ITie coal used is anlhracUe or hard coal, which does not flame 
1 kindled, and bUuminous or soft coal, which does flame when 
led. Anthracite or bard coal contains as much as 98 per cent. 
Of^ and as this element lessens in amount, hard coal graduates 
nous or soft coal. Wood is used for boating purposes 
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in grates iu the country sections and temporarily during 
and autumn. Coke is the retiidue left after partially burning- ^ 
L'oal. Both coke and oil are being used more and more. -^^ 
words as to the valuta of these fuels may he useful. 

Hard Coal. — ^Hard coal comes in various sizes, as follow 
larger sizes being listed first: 

1. Furnace or egg, large. 



, follo(*^ 



3. Stove or lange. 

4. Chestnut. 

5. Pea. 

6. Buckwlieat, No, I. 

7. Buckwheat, No. 2. 

8. Yard pea. 
The smaller size coal ia usually cheaper in price, and pea f^ 

ie recommended by government experts for household use. In fl^* 
starting a fire with small coal, the grate needs to be covered fi*! 
a thin layer of ashes until the lire is well settled. When propcCT 
burning, the pea coal makes a compact bed, and if the grate ■ 
not shaken too violently there will be no danger of dumping m 
bed of coals, lliiing small coal with coke or a larger size coff 
makes an admirable combination. More heat can be had from th* 
size coal and at a less expense than with any other kind or siz 
of fuel. 

Some " hard coal " contains as low as 80 per cent, carbon, anc 
hi therefore called "semi-fcltuminous." Hard coal throws out f 
high lieat and liurns steadily and slowly, but is difficult to kindle 
All burning coal at first throws off gas that is dangerous to health 
if allowed to escape into a room. 

Soft Coal. — The principal soft coals are those known as East 
em. Indiana, Illinois and Southern Kansas. " Cannel," both th 
English and American, is a bituminous coal found in targe size 
and is principally used in fireplaces. This derives its name froi 
a corruption of the word " candle," as its flame gives a cand!e-Uk 
light. 

Soft coal makes a quick, hot fire, but burns out rapidly. 1 
is harder to hold a fire with it than with coke or hard coal. It i 
also much dirtier to handle and to use. In price it is cheap€ 
than hard coal. Lig^dfe is a form of soft conl of a fibrous or wood 
nature. It is sometimes called "brown coal" or "wood coji 



fl an ash resembllDg that of wood, smells somewhat like peat 
ax-nmg, and its llamt; is weaiier thau that of bituminons coal, 
t of it is found iu tlie western states, priocipolly east of the 
cy ilountains. 

Cc»l*e.^-C'oke gives a very quick and a very hot fire. There is 
iiderable danger of burning out grates in using coke on account 
its great heat when uuder condjustion. Ashes slioiild be kept 
the grate to prevent this. 

Coke in Cliicago is about a dollar less per ton than hard eoa!. 
ttinost places it is equal in price or more expensive than soft coal. 

To Find the Number of Tons of Coal in a Bin. — It is well 
Loknow the capacity of the coal bins and thus keep a check on the 
coil as delivered. Eiiie : Find the number of cubic feet it occupies 
uid multiply by the weight of a cubic foot of coa! and divide by 
2000. 

Eiunple: Average nut coal weighs about 53 pounds to the cubic 
fbotof coal. If a rectangular bin is 5 feet wide and 8 feet G inches 
loug and filled evenly to a depth of 4 feet, there will be 5 X 8% X 
■* = !50 cubic feet of coal, or (170 X 52) ~ 2000 = 4.42 tons 
of ml. 

The weight of a cubic foot of various kinds of coal as given in 
* iinlletin of the Anthracite Coal Operators* Association is as follows : 



cubic fooU Iba. . — i 

pliigli Lump B5,26 36.19 

Uliigh Cupola 65.22 3C.02 

ULigh Broken 56.85 35.1a 

J^igh Egg 57.74 34.03 

"high Stgve 58.15 34.3!) 

}*«igh Nut 58.28 34.32 

J*iigh Pp» 5S.18 3T.eO 

{*WKh BuckwhMt 54.04 37.01 

wtigh Dust 57.25 34.113 

l»» Burning Egg 50.07 3.1.67 

*n* Burning Stove 56.33 3.i.fi0 

[™* Burning Nut 56.88 35.50 

■^I'Uburgh 46.48 43.03 

"linois 47.22 42..'!5 

^onnellBville Coke 90.30 70.04 

fwlring 40.30 40..'>6 

'"4i»tUi Block 43.95 45.61 

^rie 48,07 41.01 

'^■niwl ... 411.18 40.00 

Cline Run 55,55 36.00 
eir Lump 50.00 40.00 
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Wood. — Wood kindles more readily than coal and makes a 
quick fire with flame. Pound for pound its heat is less than coal. 
There is no daugeroua gas and under good regulation it gives 
excellent results. Hard wood sui^h as hard maple is in demand for 
grates. Pine is a soft fuel, with much smoke, so care must be 
exercised not to use too much of it in grates, stoves or furnaces, as 
this smoke cloga tlie stove-pipes and chimneys with consequent 
danger of fire. In the large cities, the cost of wood for fuel pur- 
poses is prohibitive. In the country, where a local supply la avail- 
able, it is common. 

A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet, represented by a pile 
of wood 8 feet long, 4 feet wide and 4 feet high. This is cut into 
regular lengths and shapes. Variations in length are known a 
one, two, Ihree cuts ; different shapes and sizes are known aa cleft, 
split and cracked. In wood, as in coat, labor must he paid for. 

The composition of tlio soft fuels mentioned is as follows: 

Wood Peat Lignite Bituminous 

CarlKm 60,0 GO.O 05.7 82.6 

Ilydiogpn a.2 «..t 5.3 5.0 

Osj-geli 43.8 33.5 29.0 H.8 

There is also a small percentage of nitrogen in them all. 

OiL — In some sections oil-boraiug furnaces have been in uf« 
for years and are now becoming more common throughout the coun- 
try. Crude keroseue is the fuel. Small kerosene heaters are valu- 
able for emergency use. 

Gas Burners and Grates. — These are for temporary purposes or 
for use in mild climates. As heating units they are exjjensive. 
except in the few sections where natural gas is available^ 

The danger from escaping gas is very great and such burners 
and grates should not be used except with careful watdiiiig and 
especially good ventilation in the room. 

Other Devices.- — Steam radiators are on the market, wbicb 
have a small tank in the base, where water is heated by gas-burners. 
Klectric radiators are available, but the price of electricity is usually 
prohibitive for fuel use. 

Comparison of Fuels.' — Advantages and disadvantages of 
various fuels and electricity : 

i. Bepurtment oF the Interior, Bureftu gf 



^r FUEL V 


^» Fufl Advaatagea 


Disadvantages 


f Wood 

Bitumiimu3.-OBl 

Snljbitntninoiia 
Co».l^ndl\gBite. 

1 

P„t 


fill fire, (c) quick increase 
of lieat, (d) cheap in Bome 
looalities. 

(o) Cleanliness, (6) easy 
control of Bre. (c) easier to 
realiM iieat in coal tl.an is 
tlie case witli oilier euaie, 
(d) Bt«B<l7 heat 
la) Law price, (fc) avail- 
■bilitj-, (c) hjgli heat value 
in tbe best grades, (d) tow 
percentage of ineit iiintter 
(in tbe beat grades), 
la) neUtivelylowprice,(6) 
availubility (in some re- 
gions), (c) reupondd 
quickly to opening of drafts. 

(«) In generil, tliB same as 
for wood. 

la) Cleanllnpas. (b) re- 
sponds quicklv tci oirt'iiing of 
drafts, (e) fiirly bigh heat 
value. 

(o) High heat Value, (&) 
(el (leanlincfs, {d) smalt 

(a) Ease of control, (h) 
clennlinetis. («) convenience, 

(il) immediate increase of 
brat. 

(a) I'rery advantage. 


(a) Low fuel value, (bj 
large storage space neces- 
sary, (P) labor in prepara- 
tion, (d) scarcitv, U') does 
not bold fire long, (f) un- 
ateady heat. 

(a) Higbprice,(6)diflicultv 
of obUining (o) slower 
ii'Hpno^e to cliange of drafts. 

(a) Dirty, (b) smoke pro- 
duced, (oj more attention to 
fire and furnace necessary 
than n-itli anthracite. 

(a) Slakes and deteriorateB 

on exposure to air, (6) takes 

(o) heat lalue, generally 
low. (rfi heat in fuel diffi. 
cult to realise, (e) fires do 
not keep well, If) gases gen- 
erated over fire pot some- 
times burn in smoke pipe, 
causing excessive heating. 

(») low heat value, lb) 
bulUioess. 

(a) Bulkiness, (6) liability 
of fire going out if not 
properly handled, (o) fire 
rer|Uiri-a rather frequent at- 
triilion unlefls fire pot is 
deep. 

(•>) High price, (b) diffi- 
culty of nale storage. 

(a) Iligli price in many 
la) High price. 


f"-^^ 


Elevtricitjr 


Fuels for Cooking. — The same fuels are used for cooking as for H 

beatiug. lu the cities artificial gas ie becoming almost uuiversal H 

for ail cookiiig purposes. Electricity is desirable as a cooking fuel H 

I vliere ita price permits. Both are discussed in following chapters. fl 
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The kitchen range which burns coal or wood is lUe common 
method of cooking of course where gne is not available, aud iti 
economical management requires the same care as does a furnace. 
The "Blue Flame" kerosene oil range is economical and efBcicut 
for summer or even for cgiitinuous use. 

In Conclusion. — A real saving may be made in the careful iu» 
of both f\iel aud light. Children and maids should be taught to 
watt-h both. 

There ia a minimum consumption of fuel necessary for the 
operation of any fire. To lower that minimum is poor economy. 
It takes just so much fuel to give a certain amount of heat, and 
if the house is to be warm, fuel must be burned. How to get all 
the available heat out of that particular fuel in that particular heater 
is a problem in economy that should lie studied in every detail. 

. QUESTIONS 
1, Name the didcrcnt mctliods of henting a house or Hpartmcnt. 
i. Which ayatem is the most explosive to installT 

3. Which is the moBt BatiBfactory in operation! Why! 

4, What is the principle of furnace heati Of hot-water hunting! 01 

Rtetini heating? 

0. Why ehould radiators and rct^atera bear a deflnite Ti'lntion to tlic mtt 

of a room? 
(I. What has ventilation to do with heating! With ImniiditjT 
7. How may one humidify a rootoT 
H. What is the advantage of an open fire-place! 
n. What ia anthracite! Lignite! Canncl! 

10. What are the ditfcrent sizes of hard coal! 

11. What ia coke! | 

12. What fuels give the greatest heat! Ttie quickest heat! 
l;!. Wliat is the haais upon which the coat of gas 13 died I 

PROIILEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. In your vicinity, how much a. ton is hard eoal. Soft coal! 

2. Are tliey sold hy "long ton" or by "short ton" What is the difference! 

3. How is hard wood aoldl Soft wood! 

4. How much per iiiontli does your family pay for gas! 

5. How much per year for fuel? 

(t. How much a month does this average for the entire year! 

7. How is i^s charged for in your community! 

8. A wagon carrying a ton of coal weighs 1850 pounds. How muen iihouM 

both weigh! 
Q. A driver has a load tliat shows a gross weight of 4020 pounds and his 
wagon weighs ISIiO pounds: how much coal should lie take off in order ' 
to deliver to the customer an exact ton of ooal T ( 

10. If bard eoal costs $10.80 per ton, how much will 1500 pounds ooat* 

11. If IQCO pounds of eoal coat $S.OO, what will one tou coat! 
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12. A man purchased a pile of wood 16 feet long, 8 feet wide and 8 feet hi^h 

for $8.40. How many cords did he receive and how much per cord did 
he pay for the wood? 

13. ISdr. Jones claimed to have sold Mr. Smith a loose pile of wood containing 

a cord of wood, hut Mr. Smith claimed that the wood did not amount 
to a cord. How could each party prove his contention 7 

14. How many cuhic feet of air in a room 12 ft. x 16 ft. x 8 ft. high ? 

15. If it is estimated that there should he 1 sq. ft. of radiating surface in a 

room to every 40 cu. ft. of air, how many square feet of radiating sur- 
face should there he in the radiators of the room mentioned in the 
preceding prohlem? 

IG. If on account of windows and northern exposure, it is estimated that 
such a room needs 1 sq. ft. of radiating surface to every 20 cu. ft. 
of air, how much radiator surface should there he? 

1^. A bin containing a load of nut coal, which when levelled measured 4 ft. 
wide, 5 ft. long, and 3 ft. deep. By measure, how much coal did the 
bin contain 7 

18. Another bin contained a load of cannel coal which when levelled meas- 

ured 5 ft. wide, 6 ft. long and 4 ft. deep. How many tons did the 
coal amount toT 

19. r>o you know of any other fuels in use than those mentioned in this 

chapter? 
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CHAPTER XIII 
GAS LIGHT AND HEAT 

Artificial coal gas is chiefly used for cooking and lightiti^ 
purposes. As a heating fuel its use is supplementary in gas radi^' 
tors, gas-logs or small stoves. Most of the modern apartments a^^ 
piped with cooking connections only. In some houses gas-heated irotJ-^ 
or machine ironers are in use, but gas as a motive force is seldot^ 
found, though entirely practicable. 

Other Illuminants. — Except in rural communities and o 
farms, gas and electricity are now the principal illuminating agen 
in the American home. Even here, private gas plants are found an 
electricity should be more common through the use of neglected 
water-power possibilities. Electricity is discussed in the next chap- 
ter. The old kerosene burners have been improved upon, and it is 
now possible to secure kerosene lamps that are not only artistic in 
appearance but which give as brilliant a light as that derived from 
commercial gas. Even the incandescent mantle is used with kero- 
sene. When the universal rule for safe and agreeable lighting is 
carried out, namely, " Do not look at the naked flame," and proper 
shades or globes are present, the light from a kerosene lamp is very 
satisfactory. To care for the lamps is a burden. 

Acetylene gas, derived from the action of water on calcium car- 
bide, is available for homes and stores not supplied with either gas or 
electricity. The cost of maintenance is small, the light brilliant and 
very satisfactory. The cost of installation is somewhat high, but 
on the other hand ^mall in comparison with the results obtained. 
There is danger in the careless handling of such a plant, but im- 
proved apparatus has reduced it to a minimum. The apparatus 
approved by the Underwriters' Laboratories (Inc.) of Chicago may 
be trusted.^ 

Early Lighting Mediums. — In order to properly appreciate 
present-day methods of illumination one should know a little about 
the methods of lighting used before the perfection of manufactured 

*A Rct of complete rules for acetylene installation has been published by 
the National Fire Protection Association, 87 Milk Street, Boston. 
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5as. During the early days of gas experimentation, which began in 
1784, the use of manufactured gas was too expensive for the average 
householder. A bill for 1100 cubic feet of gas in New York in 
1827 shows the cost to the householder at $11, while a similar bill 
for the same amount of gas rendered in the same city for 1918 shows 
the cost to be 88 cents. 

From 1815 to 1855 candles and sperm oil were practically the 

only illuminants in common use by the average family. During this 

period, whale oil cost about 80 cents per gallon, although from 

1845 to 1855 the price averaged $1.77 per gallon. Tallow candles 

sold at about 15 cents per pound, a pound averaging six candles, 

or 2% cents each. Each candle represented seven burning hours 

at a cost of one-third of a cent per hour. During this period of 

forty years it has been estimated that the average family used the 

equivalent of 20 candle-hours lighting per night, at an approximate 

cost of $24 a year. 

The high price of sperm oil during the decade of 1845-1855 
led to a search for other mediums of lighting, and between 1855 
and 1865 the kerosene lamp was introduced, which increased the 
illumination of the home 50 per cent, without much change in 
cost 1865 to 1875 was the last decade of the tallow candle and 
the first decade in which gas became an important factor in the life 
of the people. Gas at this period sold for $2.50 per thousand cubic 
feet, and the lighting of the average home increased to about 100 
candle-hours per night, or five times as much as that of the previous 
lialf century. 

The year 1895 witnessed the reduction in the cost of kerosene 
to 131/2 cents per gallon, and the cost of gas to $1.50 a thousand 
cubic feet. In 1885 the invention of the Welsbach lamp had in- 
creased the efficiency of gas from 3 to 20 candles per cubic foot, and 
the kerosene lamp with its circular wick now produced 38 candle- 
power. The cost of illumination for this decade, 1885-1805, was 
$25 per family per year. 

Following 1895 kerosene rapidly gave place in cities and towns 

to gas and electricity as a lighting medium and up to 1905 the 

average family cost per year was $20. To-day the maximum gas 

light of the average home is about 360 candle-hours per night, or 
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Imrner, but comes entirely from the maDtlo being made " white 
W'bj the burning gas. Therefore, it must be clear that " candle- 
power" means absolutely nothing as to the light-giving quality 
of gas when burned in an inoandesceut mantle. 

The heat-producing quality of gas, measurable in "heat units," 
Ucoiaes the only quality that counts under modem conditions; for 
bent, and heat only, produces light in the mantle lamp ; and beat is 
sU that anybody wants from gas in the Btove, water -heater, flat- 
irw!, shop and for whatever else gas is used, except the very small 
TuaDtity etill consumed in the antiquated flat flame burners. 

To meet those new conditions, " heat ujiit " gas is now standard 
in practically all of Europe; in Canada, Argentine and Japan; in 
ilassachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Penu- 
svlvuuia, Marj'lacd, District of Columbia (City of Washington), 
Arizona, Nevada, Missouri, Montana, Washington, Oregon, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

The enriched candle-power gas is necessarily somewhat higher 
tn heat units per cubic foot than thinner heat unit gas and a claim 
his been made that reducing the heat units will necessitate more 
fS8 to accomplish a given result, hence higher cost to the consumer. 
Thig would seem to be true theoretically, but practical tests up 
to this time are said not to sustain the claim. In a Bunsen burner 
(aiy fuel burner) a gas carrj'ing an excess of rich hydrocarbons, 
like 23 candle-power gas, will not yield the results, in proportion to 
liMt units carried, obtainable from a gas that docs not contain 
"lis eicesa of rich hydrocarbons. Therefore, for most uses, little, 
il iny more, of a 565 heat unit gas will be used to produce given 
fsraitfl than with the present gas. Exhaustive experiments, now 
yajmade by the TT. S. Bureau of Standards, should result in exact 
'nformatjon on this point.' 

Gas Lighting and Health. — The result of tests made by Dr. 
Miniiel Rideal, of Eoyal Westminster Institute, London, sum- 
DKriies the relations of gas lighting to health as follows: 

"I. That the pulse-rate, frequency of respiration, blood-pres- 
«Me, number of blood corpuscles, body temperature, bodily weight, 
iod mentjil fatigue over the entire three months' test showed no 
greater change with gas lighting than with electric lighting. 

"2. That the percentage of carbonic acid gas and moisture in 

'Fran Intonnalkm supplied b; the People's Gas Light and Coke On., 
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the air varied no more with gas lighting than with electric lightit^^^ 
of equal intensity, and that the rise in room temperature at tk;^ 
breathing level was substantially the same in either gas or electricity — ' 
both with and without adequate facilities for ventilation. Th ^ 
gas-lighted room was somewhat cooler under the latter conditions. 

" 3. That ventilation was much more vigorous with gas lighting 
than with electric lighting even with doors and windows closed^ 
and was sufiBcient to remove the products of gas combustion, thua^ 
accounting for the results in (2). This ventilating effect is pro— 
duced by the uprising currents of air from the gas burners. 

" 4. That the organic matter from the lungs (which produces -5 
^ stuffiness ' and depression ) , as well as bacterial matter, were pres- - 
ent to a much less degree in the gas-lighted room. This effect was 9 
principally due to the burning of this matter in the flame of the - 
gas burner. 

" 5. That gas light is less fatiguing to the eye than is electrics 
lighting. This is because of the lower brilliancy of the gas mantle- f 
reducing ^ glare* from polished surfaces, glazed papers, etc. 

"These tests indicate that gas properly used is not only no ^ 
deleterious to health, but is distinctly beneficial, and that the hea-jc 
produced by gas lamps and heaters may be utilized to produce ver; — : 
effective ventilation. This is a most important consideration." 

The Cost of Gas. — Gas-mantle lighting is generally cheap^= 
than electricity, although the latter has many advantages in its u^^ 
over gas. Probably the average price for gas in the larger citi^^ 
of this country is 80 cents net per thousand cubic feet. G 
appliances are not listed according to a definite cost per hour f 
operation as are most electric appliances, but the following tabul 
tion from the Monthly Bulletin of the National Gas Association f 
December, 1916, shows what may be accomplished with one, an^ 
with ten cents' worth of gas for cooking purposes: 

What One CenVs Worth of Qas Will Do — Rate 80 Cents per 1000 Cuhic^ 
Feet : 

1. Will cook the cereal, boil the coffee and boil eggs for a family of eight. 

2. Will toast fifty slices of bread. 

3. Will bake enough biscuits for the breakfast of a family of eight. 

4. Will heat an ordinary bedroom for an hour. 

5. Will heat enouj^h water for shaving for the average man for three weeks. 
r». Will heat the baby's bottle for ten feedings. 

7. Will heat milady's curling iron every day for a month. 

8. Will bring three gallons of cold water to boiling. 

9. Will furnish twelve gallons of hot water. 
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10. Will furnish three hours' continuous ironing. 

11. Will cook enough soup for a family of eight. 

12. Win fry chops tor two meals for a family of eight. 

13. Will heat and operate a large domestic oven for one-half hour. 

14. After being heated, it will operate the oven for three-quarters of an hour. 

15. Will singe twenty chickens. 

16. Will fry four chickens. 

17. Will fry enough wa£Be8 for eight people. 

IB. W^ill boil enough potatoes for a family of eight. 

19- Will sterilize fourteen gallons of water for drinking purposes. 

20. Will operate a Rutz (pilot light) lighter for three days — lighting the 

top burners as many times as would be necessary where a gas stove 
is used for preparing all the food of a family. 

21. Will operate three large upright mantle lamps for one hour. 

22. Will make six pounds of ice. 

23. Will operate a 1 horse-power gas engine for forty minutes. 

24. Will operate a 1 horse-power gas-fired steam boiler for thirteen and 

one-half minutes. 
What Ten Cents' Worth of Gas Will Do— Rate $L00 per 1000 Cubic 
Feet : 
!• Cook a five-course dinner for six persons, as follows: 

(a) Cream of asparagus soup, toasted bread sticks; 

(b) creamed fish, mashed potatoes, sandwiches; 

(c) prime roast of beef (5 pounds), lima beans, scalloped tomatoes, 

cauliflower with white sauce, baked yams, corn muffins; 

(d) grape fruit salad, French dressing, crackers; 

(e) fancy charlotte. 

2- Bake thirty biscuits and broil a three-pound steak for two cents, or five 

times that quantity for ten cents. 

3- Bake one four-layer cake with chocolate filling for two oents, or five 

four-layer cakes for ten cents. 
^' Bake five larce angel cakes at different times. 
5. Fry one hundred wafiBes. 

^- Heat water for eight hot baths in sumnser, five in winter. 
^- Cook three meals for six persons. 
^' Hun a gas iron 20 hours. 

How the Gas Meter Registers. — ^The row of circles (Fig. 17) 

^isters the total amount of gas consumed. At the top of each 

circle the amount of gas registered for one complete revolution of 

fte pointer on that circle is shown. The pointer on each circle 

starts at zero (0) and revolves around the circle in^ the sequence of 

^e figures, and when zero is reached again, the revolution has been 

completed. Each figure on the "1 thousand" circle denotes 100 

c^bic feet, and the complete circuit represents 1000 ; similarly each 

fipre on the " 10 thousand," represents 1000 feet ; each on the 

" 100 thousand," 10,000 feet ; and each on the " 1 million " circle 

represents 100,000 cubic feet. 

As each pointer on a circle makes a complete revolution of its 
ten units, there is registered one unit on the next higher circle. 
Thiis, while the pointer on the " 1 thousand " circle is making its 
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first revolution aroiuid tbat circle ttie pointer on the " 10 thot^J 
sand" circle is gradualij moving toward figure 1 and will regiater 
1 or 1000 cubic feet when the pointer on the " 1 thousand " circle 
reaches zero again. It then moves to the successive figures around 
the circle at the completion of each revolution on the first circle. 
When the pointer on the "10 thousand" circle reaches zero, thus 
completing its first revolution, it will be found that the pointer 
on the " 100 thousand " circle is resting on figure 1, registering 
10,000 cubic feet, and will continue around the circle in the wa.' 
just explained. This system of registration is continued until the 
pointer on the circle of the highest denomination has made a eon- 




plete revolution ; then all the pointers will rest on zero and as the uM 
of gas is continued this same process of registration will be repeaWd' 

Some meters show small dials, one registering one-half cubic 
foot, and another registering two cubic feet, which are especially 
useful in detecting leaks and in testing the consumption of variop 
pieces of gas-using equipment. 

Reading the Meter. — In reading the meter index, always read 
the left-hand circle first, then the other dials in succession to ths 
right, and add two zeros (00) to the last figure for the hundrrfi 
shown on the last circle. One hundred cubic feet is the smailM' 
amount read in a statement from the gas meter index. When anjf 
poinl between two figures is indicated always read the loweH V 
last figure the pointer has passed, until the next figure is actuallj 
reached or passed. Thus, in Fig. 17 the pointer rests between 
fibres 7 and 8, figure 7 being the lowest or the last figure pnB9«1 
by the pointer, is the correct figure to read. The next figure is 'i. 
because figure has not been reached yet and cannot he rf^stvied 
until the pointer on the '' 1 thousand " dial gets to zero, and Uk 
last figure is 5, The entire reading is 79,500 cubic feet. 
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> prove your reading at any time, see whether the revolutions 
red to register the figures that you read have been completed on 
her circles. 

ascertain the quantity of gas consumed during the period 
ng between the two readings, subtract the earlier from the later 
Qg, and the difference will be the quantity of gas consumed. 
L this one can readily calculate the amount of his bill, 
very gas consumer should learn how to read the index of a 
leter and read his own meter regularly, at frequent intervals, 
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Fio. 18. — A gas bill sh6wlng cash discount 

eep tab on the quantity of gas used. Consumers who make a 
liar practice of reading their meters will have a constant check 
heir gas consumption, thus preventing waste and correspondingly 
^6aae the gas bills. The correctness of the monthly bills ren- 
^ to them by the gas company can also be easily verified. 
If a gas consumer has any reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
^eter, a request for an investigation or a test of his meter from 
^ consumer to the proper city department will receive prompt 
-ntion. 
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Gas Bills. — A copy of a receipted bUl (Fig. 18) shows 
2000 cubic feet of gas was used during the month which cai 
$1.80, and the discount for prompt payment amounting to 20 
leaves the bill at $1.60. 

A Customer's Record of Gas Consumption. — ^The folli 
form has been suggested for the use of householders and fai 
who desire to read their meters and record the amount o 
consumed. It can be placed in any blank book: 



Record 



Date of 
reading 



Total 



Avcragt* 



101 


191 


Index 
statement 


Consumed 
cu. ft. 


Amount 
of bill 


Date of 
reading 


Index 
statement 


Consumed 
cu. ft. 


A 

< 

$ 


00 


00 


$ 




00 


00 


00 


00 


1 




00 


00 


00 


00 




00 


00 


00 


00 


1 


00 


00 


00 00 


1 


00 


00 


00 


00 


1 


00 


00 


00 


00 


i 


00 


00 


00 


00 






00 


00 


00 00 




00 


00 


00 00 




Total . . . 


00 


00 


00 


00 


Average . 


00 


00 





Leaks. — The fact that one part of gas in sixty thousand 
of air can bo detected by tlie sense of smell, shows how re 
tlie presence of a gas leak can be detected. A leak from the ( 
pipe of the meter or the piping, fixtures and appliances used thr 
out the premise^ will he registered on the meter and must be pai 

Never hunt for gas leaks witii a lighted match or open 
of any kind : hnate any leak by tlie sense of smell or apply a 
solution of soap suds with a brush or sponge to the parts c 
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pipes or fixtures, etc., where a leak might occur and, if gas is escap- 
^Sy the soap suds will form bubbles like those the children blow 
through a clay pipe. 

Never use matches or take an unprotected flame into a room, 

cellar, building or any other place where the odor of gas is noticeable, 

Of there is the least possibility of gas being present, until you have 

opened the windows or otherwise thoroughly ventilated the premises 

flfld shut off the meter. To disregard these precautions may result 

^^ loss of life or serious damage to the premises from an explosion 

or fire. A small proportion of gas mixed with air forms a highly 

^^plosive mixture. 

When the odor of gas is noticed see whether any burners have 
been accidentally left open; if none have been, try, cautiously, to 
locate the leak and make repairs. If these measures do not locate 
tile trouble, notify the gas company immediately. 

The flow of gas through a leak may be temporarily stopped with 
any kind of soap well plugged in and around the place where gas 
is escaping or by the use of a soap bandage tightly secured. 

It is suggested that an occasional test be made on the piping 

and fixtures, etc., in a building to determine whether there is any 

possible leakage of gas that has escaped the notice of the occupants 

of the premises, due to its location in some part of the building where 

currents of air might carry the gas out of doors. This test should 

^ made by shutting off all the burners throughout the premises and 

niarking the position of the pointer on either of the upper small 

circles on the index of the meter. If the pointer stands still for a 

period of about fifteen minutes, it may be concluded that there is 

110 leak of any consequence ; but if the pointer moves forward, and 

you are sure thaj all the burners are closed, there must be a leak, 

the amount of which may be determined by timing one, or a part 

of one, revolution of the pointer around the circle. 

Prepajonent Meters. — It is very important that gas consumers 
▼ho have a prepayment ("quarter in the slot^') meter on the 
pwmiseg should always heed the warning : It is better never to allow 
^ gas to nm entirely out of the meter. But if this does happen 
w the lights become very dim be sure to close all gas burners sup- 
phed through your meter before placing another quarter in the 
jtteter, as gas will escape from any open burner as soon as the money 
^ inserted. 

^ Lights — Open Flame Versus Mantles. — The mantle gas 
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burner has, now, very largely superseded tlie open fiat flame t; 
of gas buruer fur use in ttie general illumiDation of diireliii 
stores, factories. 

The V. S. Bureau of Standards has (iefiiiitcly proved that : 

1. The Flat Flame Burner uses up about five times as much ^ 
llie mantle burner to produce the same amount of light. 

2. Flat Flame Lighting costs about four times as much as qlcl^: 
lie lighting, including cost of mantles. 

3. Gaa Light, when produced by the mantle burner, is "tfc 
cheapest light in the world. 

Inexpensive but durable mantle lights can he had to take tl3£ 
place of practically all flat flame burners al a saving. Every *»0 
cents paid for flat flame lighting will pay for one of these ligl»** 
complete (both burner and mantle) and for enough gas to prodia«w 
nearly three times the illumination delivered by the flat flame. 

If the open flame burners are in use on the premises, do oo' 
allow the gas from them to burn with a blowing noise and a ragff^J 
flame, as a considerable quantity of gas can be wasted in tliis v»y- 
Hegulate the flow of gaa through tlie burner with the burner kev 
so that it burns with a steady even flame, or use a burner that i* 
self regulating. 

It is quite necessary that all gas burner passages and orificts l»* 
kept clean and in perfect condition to obtain the beet results from 
the gas consumed. 

Management of Gas Burners. — Air mixes with the gas gOi^S 
iuto a mantle burner and this mixture burns willi a blue or nco- 
luminous flame at the tip of the burner inside of the mantle, tli^ 
heat produced raising the mantle to incandescence or luminoeityf 
thus it is the mantle that gives the light. Similar IJue flame bumei* 
or Buneen burners which mix air and gas before burning are found 
on stoves, hot water heaters, etc. 

For the satisfactory operation of any kind of a blue fliio* 
gas burner it is essential that the proper quantity of air and g** 
mixture be delivered to the burner and that the air and gaa be 
in proper proportion and maintained so by the air or gaa regulator 
usually provided for this purpose. 

The delivery of an insuFficicnt quantity of air and gas miiturt 

to a burner may be due to a lower pas pressure than is sufficient t* 

ox'crcome the resistance of the burner passages, or the passages maj 

obstrncted by nccumulations of dust or dirt. In this latter ca*« 
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cleaning is the obvious remedy. Gas burner passages containing a 

^^^e gauze or similar equipment should be blown out often enough 

^ keep them free from obstructing deposits of dirt. Stoppages in 

piping or burner, or too small house piping, wrong adjustment of 

the gas cock at the meter or burner, improper regulation of air 

^ixer, and improperly constructed mantle burners, are frequent 

causes for insufficient gas pressure. 

Economy in gas consumption is promoted by not burning gas 
flames on gas stoves long at their greatest height. In cooking 
foods in water, after the water has come to boiling, it will continue 
at the proper temperature to cook the food, if a low flame is 
inaintained. A simmering burner is an economy. An oil stove oven 
placed over a top burner of the gas range uses less gas than the regular 
gas oven ; a piece of sheet-iron under the flat-irons and a tin or sheet- 
iron cover over them ; the triple saucepan that fits over one burner — 
Gach conserves heat and so lessens the gas used. The iron stove top 
for gas ranges promotes economy. Watch lights also, and do not 
leave them turned on. 

All Homes and Apartments Should be Equipped for Gas. — 
There is a tendency on the part of builders and contractors not to 
pipe modern houses and apartments for gas except for cooking pur- 
poses. The popularity of electricity as a lighting medium has dis- 
counted the use of gas for this purpose in the minds of the general 
public, but whether either medium is to be depended upon as the 
principal source of supply, the builder should see to it that every room 
is equipped both with gas and electricity. 

Sudden storms, damage to feed wires or interference at power 
plants and possible strikes cause a suspension of electric service that 
Diay prove inconvenient or become the source of considerable hard- 
sJiip. If the house or apartment is equipped with gas lighting, this 
^Vte used in such emergencies. 

Gas Apparatus. — The various devices and appliances on the 
Diarket for the convenience of the home, and which depend upon 
we consumption of gas for operation, are well known, so that a list 
of the more important of these appliances is all that is necessary in 
coimection with this chapter. 

Hot-water heater. Gas plates for cooking, 

Instantaneous hot-water heaters, Incinerators, 

^tomatic hot-water heaters, Toasters. 

Qtt ranges, Chafing dishes, 
U 
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Waffle irons. Gas logs. 

Percolators, Portable gas heaters. 

Samovars, Uas grates. 

Irons, Gas-heated mangles, 

Water sterilizers, Gas-heated clothes dryers, 

Vacuum cleaners, Refrigeration by gas. 

Gas for Household Power. — Internal combustion engines c 
gas engines can be had for use with manufactured gas or natura 
gas. If a small engine is to be installed for domestic power, oik 
should investigate the use of these fuels if available. 



QUESTIONS 

1. What is meant by candle-power? 

2. What is meant by a British Thermal Unit? 

3. How is acetylene made ? Is there such a lighting system in your ncinitrf 

4. What is the cost of kerosene and of gas in your community? 

6. How is illuminating gas measured? 

0. H you smell gas in a room, what should you not do? 

7. How may a small leak be temporarily stopped? 

8. What advantage follows the prompt payment of gas bills? 

P. If the mantle flame grows dim, what is a probable cause and bov 

would you remedy it? 
10. Wliat is a prepayment meter and what cautions should be obsercd 

in its use? 

PROBLEMS 

1. Head your gas motor at intorvals of one month and calcnUv^ the cost 

of ufkH for each interval. 

2. Watoli voursolf and othors to soe liow you may lessen the cost of g** 

or other illuminant in your homo. 
.1. 'I ho indrx on the right-hand dial of a gas meter is between 2 and 3: 

tho middle index is between 3 and 4; the left-hand index is betire« 

M Hnd U. What is the meter reading? 
i. Hiipply Uio Innt roadinp: and make out the hill at 80 cents per 31 
0. If yttxi lino k«»roHono, calculate the capacity of your lamps; bow maBj" 

hoiirii «Io Uioy hum on an avera^ during Nov., Dec., Jan. and FeU? 
M Wlint «h)o*i it roHt to light your house with kerosene? Reckon thelal"' ■ 

for tni'Miif for lh«> lanijm at the price that you would have to psy 

|M'r hour. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 

Electricity is the great modem servant of all work. Through 
y^ means we may take the heat of coal or the energy of the water- 
*^ll and apply it to such every-day tasks as lighting the living room, 
^''owning the breakfast toast, or sweeping tlie rugs. We can tlius 
^ske coal or water power do our work without any of the fuss of 
^Hding to the fires or running the water wheel, without any of the 
*^^«t, smoke or jarring noises of machinery in our establishments. 
^t ig only necessary to have a system of wires in oiir home con- 
nected to the lines of the central station company running in the 
street, to supply the proper device, such as an incandescent lamp, 
^ toaster or a vacuum cleaner, and then let the electricity do the 

Much has been made of the mystery of electricity, but there is 

^^ttle mystery in its three major household applications : lighting, 

^eat and mechanical power. These are all simply forms of work, 

'^d it is for the work done that the central station company 

^g€8. To turn the motor of the vacuum cleaner for one hour 

J^S^res a definite amount of work. The enerory to do this work 

^ stored in coal and when the coal is burned the energy is made 

available for sweeping, through the medium of electric current. 

That is, instead of turning the coal energy into steam at home 

and using the steam in a little engine to run the fan of the cleaner, 

the heat of the coal is used at the central power station. Here 

it is applied to run machines which pump electric current and this 

current in turn, flowing through the electric wires in the home, 

znakes the electric motor on the vacuum cleaner revolve. The fan 

is whirled rapidly and the energy of the coal is used in cleaning 

the rug. 

Rates of Charging for Electricity. — To make a fair charge 
for electrical service then, it is only necessary to measure the 
amount of work done. The company measures at the house meter 
the total amount of electrical work done on the premises and 
ehaxges for this. For any measurement some unit quantity must 
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be adopted as a standard, and for electrical work the unit has b^ 
named the watt hour. This unit quantity happens to be v"< 
small and it is more convenient to express results in terms of Id 
times the unit amount, or 1000 watt hours. Using the metric syst^ 
prefix for 1000, 1000 watt hours is called a kilowatt hour, 
kilowatt hour of work is equal to that done by one horse-power 
1 1/3 hours. The vacuum cleaner motor does this amount of wc 
in about five hours, while the electric flatiron does it in two. 
other words, the flatiron requires coal to be burned two and one-hi 
times as fast as the vacuum cleaner, or in one hour it will use 
the energy of two and one-half times €is much coal as the clean 

The most convenient way of giving the size of electrical lam; 
heaters and motors, as suggested by the foregoing, is to state h 
fast they convert electrical energy into work. To find this spe 
of working we simply divide the amount of work the device I 
done by the time it has taken to do it, or the watt hours by t 
hours, and get the speed of performance in watts. The primfl 
unit of rate of work is thus one watt or, again for convenience 
stating the result, we may take 1000 times this, the kilowatt, 
you know the size of any device in watts, you know just how f 
it will consume electrical energy. Thus, a 50-watt lamp tui 
50-watt hours of electrical energy into heat and light every he 
and hence, in 20 hours will use 50 X 20=1000 watts=l kilow 
hour (KWH) of electrical energy. As said above, a 500-w 
electrical iron in two hours converts 500 X 2=1000 watts=l K\i 
of electrical energy into heating work. 

To measure the consumption of electrical energy the cent 
station company installs a watt hour meter at the point where 1 
wires enter the building. This meter is in reality a tiny mot 
so arranged that the revolutions of the rotating part are exac 
proportional to the amount of energy which passes into the buildi 
through the meter at the point where it is connected. The revo 
tions of the shaft are counted up by a series of dials (in fo 
precisely like the gas meter, p. 156). 

Reading Electricity Meters. — The electric meter is read afi 
the gas meter, on the dials from left to right, the right-hand d 
indicating units, the next to the left tens, and so on in deciii 
ratio — the unit being the watt hour. 

For uniformity, the dial values of all meters of the same t] 
are usually the same, without regard to the capacity of the met 
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it a moltiplyiag factor, called a register constant, is neces- 

my lor metera of large capacity. This register constant is 
ilefiQittil^ estublished by the manufacturer of the watt hour meter 
ind ia plainly indicated on the dial face as "Multiply by" (whatever 
the constant may be) . 

To determine the amount of electricity registered during a 
pten time subtract the reading of the meter at the begimiing of 
tlie period from the reading at the end of the period. If there is 
no register constant marked, the difference of the two readings is 
the amount of the consumption in the miit marked on the dial 
Iws. When a register constant is marked at the bottom of the dial 
(ace mulliply the ilifference of the readings by this constant to 
olftaiu the consuiupt.iou. 

"Maximtun Demand Charge."— Some companies are basing 
tlieir electric bUls partly on the masimuni amount demanded by a 
wtomer at any time during the month, and there is a certain 
juetJce in sucli a charge. If electricity were a commodity which 
wuld 1)6 stored in tanks like gas, or delivered In bags like coal, 
't Would merely be necessary to charge for the amount which the 
ttwiomer bought, but one of the special characteristics of electrical 
'iiPrgy is that it must be made at the instant used. Now, the 
'lemauils vary greatly during the day and night, as transportation, 
"fiire ami home nse varies. The company, however, must have 
■owhines in its stations large enough to pamp all the current 
*hich can possibly be required for the maximum use, which comes 
'D tile evening, of course. They must iiave, too, underground 
^IcB and overhead wires large enough to carry this current easily, 
*ud DiKters in the customers' homes of aulHcieut size to pass the 
gwttest amount of current the customer will ever require without 
duuige to the delicate mechanism. 

In every detail, therefore, the amount of money which muft he 
iniTrted in equipment is determined not by the avenige amount 
"t elertridty used, but by the miutimmn. To fupijly any given 
"ustomer Ihe company has to provide a system sufficiently large to 
"Kfi his greatest demand, and in consequence it is a just basis 
ol wiling the sen-ice to charge in part for the use of the equipment 
"wded for this customer's maximum demand, as well as in part 
«f the energy actually consumed by him. 

To measure this maximum demand element of the bill an 
•^tional meter, known as a maximum demand indicator, is used. 
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This registers the highest rate of consumption of electrical enei 
or, in other words, the highest speed of working of the electric 
passing through it since its last adjustment These indicators 
set back to zero once a month, and consequently the indicati< 
recorded are the maximum demand during the month. For 
ample, if the maximum demand indicator shows 4^^ kilowatts, 
particular customer's installation in question has required t 
4^^ kilowatts of generating and transmitting capacity be availa 
at some time during the past month. To bring this to a it 
basis it is assumed that the customer may require this installat 
for one hour every day and he is charged, therefore, for thirty ho 
use of this amount of equipment during the month. For sn 
customers the additional investment in a maximum demand mete 
not warranted and, instead, the probable requirement of the electri 
• appliances connected in their premises, based upon average 
in households, is used as their maximum demand; for example 
home having equipment connected to average a total of 900 wi 
if all equipment is being used is found to have an average maxim 
demand of 500 watts, or ^/^ kilowatt. One-half kilowatt for • 
hour per day per month would consume 15 KWH; hence, for 
customers having about 900 watts of equipment the monthly mi 
mum demand charge is made for 15 KWH. For larger custom 
there is more variation in the individual uses of electricity, howe^ 
and the maximum demand meters are then installed. 

Typical Electricity Rates. — These two elements, the ceni 
station equipment required and the amount of energy consun 
are therefore often combined in electric rates. Thus, 
Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago at present charges 
its service as follows: 

Ten (10) cents per kilowatt hour for electricity used equival 
to, or less than, the first 30 hours' use per month of the maxim 
demand in the month. 

Six (6) cents per kilowatt hour for additional electricity u 
equivalent to, or less than, the next 30 hours' use per month 
the maximum demand in the month. 

Three (3) cents per kilowatt hour for all electricity used 
month in excess of the equivalent of 60 hours' use of the maxim 
demand. 

A discount for prompt payment is allowed of one (1) cent 
kilowatt hour on that portion of the bill computed at the 10-< 
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and 6-cent rates when thei bill is paid on or before ten days after 
its date. 

Fig. 19 is an example of a bill rendered for electrical service. 

Note that the total monthly consumption was 30 kilowatt hours. 
This equalled the following c 

First 30 hours use of maximum equal to 14 KWH @ 10c $1.40 

^^nd 30 hours use of maximum equal to 14 KWH @ 6c 84 

Excess over 60 hours use of maximum equal to 2 KWH @ 3c 06 

Gross amount of bill $2.30 

Discount Ic per KWH on 10c portion 14c 

Discount Ic per KWH on 10c portion 14c 

Discount total 28c .28 



Net bill $2.02 

All central station companies are glad to explain their rates and 
to show just how any given bill has been figured. Electricity meters 
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Pio. 19.— A bUl rendered for electrical service 

We probably the most accurate measuring devices in common use, 
^nd the reading of these meters and the figuring of the bill is, after 
^\ a simple matter. 

Safety With Electricity. — In using electricity in the house- 
hold, just as for other natural aids, some simple precautions should 
^ borne in mind. Thus, everyone knows that leaking gas may 
M to fatal results, but properly used it is one of the most con- 
venient fuels yet developed for the cook stove. In the same way 
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we should avoid wotact with wires or uteiiBila wliich will 
the electric current to enter our hodies. As a. matter of ff 
human skin, when it is very dry, resiste electricity excellent^] 
moisture, even moderate perspiration, changes the character 
surface so that the current readily enters. Hence, in the bal 
or kitchen, where water is present in large quantities, 
considerably increased possibility of electric shock throi 
hands or other parts of the body. Electrical appliances, 
wiring and the fittings used for connections are manufi 
carefully witli insulating material between the cnrrent- 
conductora and all portions of the equipment with which the 
may come in contact. If this insulating material remains 
intact there is no possibility of shock. Occasionally, however, 
is splashed about or parts of the structure become worn BO' 
electric current leaks to the outer surfaces of the apparatus. Tl 
possibilities should he home in mind and shook avoided, jiul 
we make it habitual to shut off the gas completely. The d 
useful precautions are: 

Avoid handling switches, cords or ■appliances with wet fc 

Do not touch electrical equipment with one hand whHj 
other hand or any portion of the body is in contact with j 
or metallic surfaces. 

Have flexible cords and apparatus in general repait«j 
competent electrical workmen if cliafed insulation appears ti 
point. 

If even slight shock is felt in manipulating any electricil 
trivanee have the equipment inspected and put in order at on 

Attention to these four points will insure complete pad 
safety. Certain other points may well be borne in mind, hot 
to secure the Iwst service possible from electric apparatus, 1 



( 1 1 Handle all equipment with reasnnable carp. Tltiif. in diMonl^ 
coriJB from flitt-irons or other uterailB, pull the pluc iiwn.v quiokty, I 
not jerk the eord «o as to Brinlually loosen its eonnection to the pluf. 
an incandescent lamp la token out of a socket, in order to connect son 
equipment, remember that the wire in the lamp is often Sner than » 
hair; hence lay the biilh down jrentiv and protect it from rough bli 
(2) Should utcnaiU fail to work, turn nn one of the electric Itt 
this does not Hfilit. the electricity is ofT the circuit. The trouble 
due to n blown "fuse." which can someUmes be remedied as in (3) 
or it may be on the main wires outiiide your home. In the latter 
, cratral atnlion company must he notiHed immedintelj'. If the 
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properly, bowet-er, there is HometUing wrong with the uteueil, and it ehould 
tw ^Konnected imnied lately. 

(3) At the point where tlie wires enter tlie building you will flndacahinet 
nntaining d "main switch" and seveial "fnaes." These fuses are either in 
the fonn of hollow plug^, screwed in )ike an incandescent lamp, or long cyl- 
inders, looking something like cartridges. The first are called Edison plug 
fnaea; the second cartridge fuses. Inside ttie plug or cariridge h a small 
Imgth of metal wliicli nielto at comparatively low temperatures. The 
o>iu]ections are so arranged that the current muet flow through one of these 
'uses to ruacli anj part of the house. If more current than ia safe for the 
"■ring flows through it, the fuse hents, quickly melts open and so stops the 
<urrejit. The fuses are put in the circuits for your protection, end must 
never be replaced by a. piece of copper wire or any similar makeshift. Such 
1 enbstitiition removes all protection hy permitting such large currents to 
aavr in cases of trouble as may beat the wiring red bot'and lead to disastrous 
i^ults. If the central station company gives you an extra supply of fuses, 
rxj will be able to replace blown ones yourself To do this, open the main 
"t^tch: inspect all the fuses to see which ia burnt; replace this with another 
"' exactly the same siite, as marked on the fuse; and again close the main 
'*it*h. Then try the apparatus, or lamp, which you were using at the 
't'ne the electricity ceased. If the fuse blows again, ask the central station 
wtnpauy at once to send a trouble man to locate the difficulty. 

Thia lfl£t group of suggestions merely teuds to belter service. 
■Uj these may be disregarded if it is made a practioe to call the 
teiitml station company every time anything goes wrong, but the 
P<*ints are so simple that it ia believed most people will prefer to 
'einemiier and apply these measures themselves. 

Wiring.— The Society for Electrical Development says: 
"It is impossible to over-emphasize the importance of adequate 
firing, both in size of conductors and number of outlets. Just 
*s too small a pipe will prevent an adequate flow of water or steam, 
** wires of ineufScient diameter interpose too much 'resistance' 
to tile flow of electric current, causing reduced 'voltage' and un- 
*tWactory service in lighting and other devices. 

"Allow for too many rather than for too few outlets, both for 
lighting purposes and for floor or baseboard 'plugs'; there ia no 
""liatenance eKpensc after they are once located. 

"Of switches and controlling devices the number is legion, 
I to every conceivable purpose and condition. Obviously, 
resE lights should be automatically operated by the opening 
ing of the door, but provided with an auxiliary wall switch ; 
r basement stairs should have push switches conveniently 
'*^twl at the top ; bathrooms and passageways may advantageously 
^^ 'liniming devices, etc. Pull, push, pendent and other switches 
*« to he had in every variety of finish, and 'indicators' (tiny bulbs 
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like those used on telephone boards) should be used on heat J 
and cooking devices where the current may be carelessly left 
after using." 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING 

Incandescent Lamps. — The ordinary Mazda lamp consists 
a sealed glass bulb enclosing an extremely fine tungsten wire. T 
bulb is exhausted to a perfect vacuum, the vacuum serving 
protect the wire from combustion and also to prevent loss of hci 
just as in the popular vacuum bottles the temperature of t 
contents is maintained. The electric current flowing through t 
•tiny wire heats it white hot and light is given out until the wi 
is destroyed by the enormously high temperature. When it 
remembered that this does not occur xmtil 1000 hours or more 
burning, the perfection of these lamps can be appreciated. T 
older and much less efficient carbon lamps should be discarded. 
Mazda lamps are available in many sizes, those giving abc 
45, 37, 30, 18, 10 and 6 candlepower being most suitable for hoi 
use. These consume electricity at the rate of 60, 50, 40, 25, 15 a 
10 watts, respectively. As the size of the lamp diminishes 1 
diameter of the filament wire decreases; hence, the 10-watt lai 
is much more fragile than the 60-watt lamp and must be hand! 
with correspondingly greater care. For most household appli< 
tions the 40- to 60-watt lamp in the living room, dining roo 
bedroom and other principal spaces, and a single 25-watt lamp 
smaller rooms and closets give good results. 

In using these lighting sources it must be borne in mind tl 
the filament is much too bright to be looked at. If eyesight 
to be conserved, it is essential that a proper shade or reflector 
placed on every lamp. For many fixtures even this does not fu 
conceal the lamp bulb and in such locations a special lamp covei 
or partially covered with a translucent opal lacquer should be us 
Of course, this lacquer absorbs some of the light. Such absorpti 
is generally not more than 10 per cent., however, and the 90 ] 
cent, of the generated light which gets through it is much m< 
effective for good lighting than the 100 per cent, from a clear lac 

For general lighting standard lamps in the straight side, pe 
shaped bulbs should he used, for these are made in so much lar^ 
quantities than any other form that the quality of the lamp 
considerably better. For certain decorative applications, howev 
spherical bulb lamps are available, and smaller bulbs in cand 
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aame or other orD&mentAl shapes may also be obtained. These 
l^t tse known as candelabra aud luiuiatore base lamps, and 
although they are sometimes excellent for special effecLs, they 
shoitlii ue\'er be used as the main source of illumination. 
\ TIjBse points may well be remembered in clioosing fixtures for 

the liume. Designs which e.xpose the lamp bulbs, as in the so-called 
tamJdaiira fixtures, should always be avoided. Electric imitation 
tandleg, like other imitations, are most questionable art, and, 
perhaps more important, exposed electric lamps mean ultimately 
"npftired eyesight. The semi-direct fixtures, in which the lamps 
"re eoaceaJed by glass bowls, directing the greater part of the light 
to the ceiling, are especially effective, while the indirect system of 
lighting tmits, in which Uie bowl is opaque and all the light that 
"s Used is first thrown to the ceiling, is favored by many. 

The larger lamps, as, for example) tiie CO-watt size, are so 

efficient, give so much light for each waft hour of electric energy 

(■■onEuraed, tliat it is possible to filter the generated light 

^Wwiomically. A filter may be chosen to permit only those colors 

'*' light to pass wliich are desired to give special eflecta. lu the 

Uving room a golden amber tone is often desired, and this may 

•^ obtained by surrounding the \ainp with an amber shade or 

^Pping the bulb in an amber lacquer. In the kitchen, where it 

*8 desired to see the true colors of meat and other food, a special 

'aiBp enclosed in a blue glass bulb gives artificial daylight. In 

^*U8 case the blue glass filter is scientifically combined to allow 

JQSt those proportions of the generated light to pass which will 

^^jis together to produce white daylight. These special lamps cost 

^H^fittle more than the standard phh) ones, but in many eases the 

^^■Bdt offsets the expense. 

^^r The Comparative Cost of Electric Lighting. — ^While elec- 
'Hcity is more expensive than light from gas-mantles, it is cheaper 
'han open-flame gas burners, kerosene lamps, or candles. 

A test made by the Society for Electrical Development wilh 
*ix candles showed that only 2.G8 candlepower hours could be 
obtiined for one cent. On the other hand, it was estimated that a 
20.w»tt lamp, based upon a rate of 9 cents per kilowatt hour, can 
^ liffhted for 50 hours at a cost of 9 cents. This is equal to an 
efRdency of 850 candlepower hours, or 35 times as much light as 
■"•n he had from a candle for one cent. 

With kerosene at 15 cents per gallon, a kerosene lamp «]I1 give 
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72 candlepower hours for oue ceut. With electricity at 9 cents 
kilowatt liour, 72 caudlepower hours for oue cent is balacced again- 
9i for electricity, or 22 candlepower hours in fiivor of electricity. 
An opcu gas tiame, with gas at 85 cents per thousand fi 
will give 51 candlepower hours for one cent, as against 9-1 candli 
power hours for electricity with electricity at 9 centa KWH. Wil 
tlie best gas-mantles, however, one cent will purchase 201 candl< 
power hours. 

ELECTRIC HEATING AND COOKINQ 

Flat Irons. — The most popular of all domestic applications a 
li^ctric liLfit in probably the Hat iron. It provides tthc ninTeniMi' 
of continuous and even tcniperalurii iu the iron, togetlier witli ti 
entire absence of wasted heat in the room. Irons may be olitauia 

I considerable variety of shapes and some slight range of weig' 
and electrical consumption, hut one weighing about six pounds an 
consuming 500 or GOO watts is best for the average household. ¥• 
large hou^eliolds electrically heated machine-irons will often pro- 
economical for fiat work. 

With all heating appliances, and especially in using irons, U 
most important habit to form is tliat of always turning ofT t^ 
ciirreot when not in actual use. Standing idle with current flowlm- JfT" 
ihe temperature rises far above working limits and, altliongh ii"ii^ 
apparatus may not lie injured, the fire hazard becomes considerabi *■ 
Moreover, the electric meter faithfully registers the wasted ener^^ 
nd tile bill reflects the user's earelessness. 

Electric Cooking. — Next to the iron in convenience come lb' 
^ide range of utenHls for electrical cooking. The recent tendency 
has been to do more and more home cooking electrically. Beginning 
with single devices for warming a little milk, or preparing coffee, 
the equipment has been enlarged until complete electric ranges tit 
now in use in many households. 

In all cooking the question of fuel cost is fundamental. Coin-I 
paratively large quantities of electricity must be consumed 
baking and similar operations and it is only where efipecially li 
rates are offered for electricity need in cooking that electi " 
tan Iw operated at expense comparable with those consuming ol 
fuels. Where the maximum demand fiystem of charging (p. H 
is in effect it is customary to omit the ranges and other heal 
and cooking devices in computing the electric load. Ilenoe, 
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in the refrigerator. 

11. which mrans hot meals 



mueb as 10 per ceat,, e 



the work done by these utensils is paid for at the lowest rate. lu 
tumy other commimitiea a separate meter and system of wiring 
is iustalled for the range and an especially low rate offered. This 
practice ig developing rapidly and local conditions should always 
I* investigated, for the advantages of the electric stove are many. 
Tie advantages claimed for the electric range are: 

'rt. Le9«ens kitchen beat. 

Snd. A cool kitcben leHsena melting of 

M. ReguUtion of heat is perfect. 

Hh. Cooking proceBS msy be delliyed at 

Uoder all eonditiang. 
Stii. No liirt, little work 
Bth. So matchea; no flmne. No danger from 

Till. No gasca. 

BUi. Oven retains tcinporature long after li 

principle of the firelesa cooker. 
nth. Reduces ehrinka^e of food sometitnes at 

every ounce of juice remains in the food. 
KlOi. Saves time, aa it needs no watching. 

All these advantages are not yet fully realized, hut it is be- 
Upveri that the electric range emlwdifs them far better tiian any 
other range. On this topic Professor Percy Wilcox Giimaer, of 
'heEiperiment Station of the University of Wisconsin, aays: 

"Til* present status of the seienre of cookery U due, in a largo degree, 

^ tin Uck of adequate ineiins of controlling the temperature of the food. 

^•Titn iiiing the ordinary wood or coal cooking range the degree of heat JK 

^'^'nlnUei chi«lly by dealing witli the food itnelf rather than by regulating the 

»^^*t«t the point of comhuation. The amount of draft necessary to promote 

^^2*' wiliustion of the fuel eansea too great a degree of heat in the oven or on 

4^*t rtgve to enable tlie cook to deal with the food in the proper way, except 

■^.-^ ronsCantly watching it. stirring it and changing the position of the 

^*»cl nn the stove or in the oven. 
'"^ 'T^th the advent of electric ovens a revolution in the metlioda of 
^ op ting has become possible; Automatic electric ovenn will probably be 
■^ ^"'tlonfTl in which the temperature will be accurately controlled nnd the 
-^ ^feceaitv of constant vigilance will be removed. Some kinds of food will even 
t-&^" pwpared in advance, placed in the oven and without any further 

^;:*-"ioothe PI • ' ■■ ■ " •■ ■ ■■ 



iurrent will he automatically turned 



in the part of the 

■ ■ '■.ime. 'jlie tempen 

Ere remain constant until the food is properly cooked. 
"With this method perfected the advantages of electric cooking over the 
_"w methods will bo great, and in many cases the cost will not be excessive. 
— J* lie possibility of obtaining uniformly well conked food should be added 
^*f«v!ng to the housewife in time and worry and the absence from the 
^^W of exceMive heat. The engineer'a problem is. then, to design practical 
^^*iif devicM in which the temperature can be accurately regulated with ft 
^Wmuni of attention on the part of the he - " 
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Regarding cost, the Society of Electrical Development says: 
"The cost of cooking will, of course, vary with each family aJ 
be at a minimum when the cooking is done by one accustom 
to tlie use of the electric range. The bills for the first month's v 
are usually the highest, because of a tendency on the part of t 
user to experiment with the various devices. Figures obtain 
from many customers show that the average family of four or fi 
persons will consume from 100 to 125 kilowatt hours of elect] 
energy. With the cost of electric current ranging from two 
five cents per kilowatt hour, the monthly cooking bills vary frc 
$2 to $6.25.*' 

Miscellaneous Cooking and Heating Utensils. — In compt 
ing the consumption of cooking and heating appliances, it is son 
times convenient to supplement the size as rated in watts by t 
"unit service." This last term has been adopted for the numt 
of hours a device may be operated continuously with one kilowj 
hour of energy. In the following table is shown the range of si: 
for different utensils in watts and also the unit service for ea 
utensil, or the number of hours it must be operated to consul 

1 KWH of energy or do 1 KWH of work. The relation of i 
two columns is obvious. Thus, a brazier, consuming energy at i 
rate of 125 watts, uses 125-watt hours in 1 hour or 1 KWH 

~—-=zS hours; and a larger brazier, consuming at the rate 

500 watts, uses 500-watt hours in 1 hour or 1 KWH in -^ 

2 hours. 

ELECTRIC POWER 

Under the heading "Electric Power^' may be grouped all devi 
operated by means of an electric motor. Among the most use 
are electric fans, vacuimi cleaners, washing machines, sewi 
machine motors, ice cream freezers, meat choppers and grind 
and small emery and buffing wheels for sharpening knives a 
polishing steel and silverware. In each of these the motor is ' 
vital element and much more satisfactory service will be obtair 
by giving this little machine proper care. Perhaps the m 
important point is to oil the bearings carefully, as frequently afi 
suggested in the instructions furnished with the apparatus. M6 
of these small motors rotate at extremely high speed, even up 
10,000 revolutions per minute, and unless the bearing surfaces i 
properly lubricated, excessive wear and heating will surely follt 
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Proper lubrication, however, means just what the instructions 
specify. If these read **two or three drops of oil in each oil hole 
once a month," this means two or three drops and no more. Too 
much oil is as bad as too little, for it is thrown into the electrical 
windings by rapid rotation, accumulates dust and grit, and causes 

Unit of Service 
Fize in Hours necessary to 

Watts equal 1 KWU of energy 

Brazier (chafing dish heater) 125-500 8 - 2 hrs. 

Broiler 1000-1500 1 - % hr. 

Chafing Dish 440-600 - 2 hrs. 

Coffee Percolator 300-500 3 - 2 hrs. 

Curling Iron 15-25 70 -14 hra. 

Cii rling Iron Heaters 60-90 16 -11 hrs. 

I^isc Stove 200-660 5 - ly, hrs. 

I^oiible Boilers 100-400 10 - 21/2 bra. 

^SgBoilew 250500 4 .2 hrs. 

^^118 (8 inches to 16 inches diameter) . . 20-100 50 -10 hrs. 

^[irelcss Cooker 600-660 - ly, hrs. 

Foot Warmer % 100-400 10 - 2% hrs. 

^>yuig Kettle 500-1500 2 - % hrs. 

^*>ing Pan 550-660 2 - 1% hrs. 

2>^ddle (7"x 11" to 17" x 18") 800-2000 1 - % hr. 

Grill 500-600 - 2 hrs. 

H^%ir Dryer 5075 20 -14 hrs. 

heaters. Water (For entire house) 000-2000 1%- % hr. 

HeaUng Pads 50-100 20 -10 hrs. 

n^ot Water Appliances 150-1000 7 - 1 hrs. 

Amnersion Hot Water Heaters 600-2500 2 - 2/5 hrs. 

»^ron8 150-550 7-2 hrs. 

Ironing Machine 2000-5000 %- 1/5 hr. 

^ven— Portable Electric 500-2000 2 - % hrs. 

Ozonizer 10-20 100 -50 hrs. 

Saute Pan 250-660 4 - 1% hrs. 

|<?rving Tray Heater 300-400 3 - 2^4 hrs. 

Soldering Iron 100-200 10 - 5 hrs. 

J^able Range -550 - 2 hrs. 

i«» Pot 400-500 2%- 2 hrs. 

ToMters 400-600 2^^' 1% hrs. 

Traveller's Stove -250 - 4 hrs. 

^wen -300 3 hrs. 

>^tffle Iron 750-1200 %- 1^4 hrs. 

^Pid deterioration. The motor must be carefully protected from 
^ater, too, since electricity readily leaks over moist surfaces and 
not only causes shock (p. 167), but sometimes damages the equip- 
^nt It may seem needless to urge care in preventing nails or 
wmilar obstructions from entering the motor casing, but extensive 
experience shows that this quite often happens. When the motor 
^ rnnning it acts as a magnet and, if loose nails are very near it. 
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they may be drawn inside the case and become jammed bet\ 
the revolving and stationary parts. This may either scrape 
covering oflf wires and provide an accidental path for the floi 
current which will destroy the motor, or it may bend the shai 
other mechanical parts so that the machine is spoiled. When 
in use it is well to cover motors to exclude dust, and in general 
same care should be given this apparatus that is extended to o 
parts of the home equipment of equal value. Keep the mote 
a dry location where it will not absorb dampness. With such at 
tion the motors will prove invaluable servants, always ready 
work, starting at the touch of a switch and performing quietly 
efficiently as long as you desire. 

Conclusion. — All household applications of electricity 1 
been developed entirely in the last 35 or 40 years. During this 1 
it has taken its position as one of the most indispensable elem 
of eflFective household operation. The rate of advance is increai 
continuously. It should be made a part of every household progi 
therefore, to visit the showrooms of the central company from i 
to time, to keep in touch with electrical advance and to make 
use of the advisory service oflFered by the local company. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the advantages, if any, of electricity over gas? Of gas, if 

over electricity? 

2. In what way does an electric meter differ from a gas meter? 

3. What is meant by a watt? A watt hour? A kilowatt hour? 

4. What is a fuse? A fuse box? Where is the latter generally loc 

in a house? 

5. What are the best sizes of electric globes for use in the home? 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. Give some "Safety First" rules for handling electric appliances. 

2. Find what rate is charged for electricity in your community. 

3. Secure and explain a monthly service bill. 

4. A customer used a maximum of 12 KWH at a 10 cent rate for the 

30 hrs., 10 KWH at a 6 cent rate for second 30 hrs., and was gi\ 
discount of 1 cent per KWH for each portion. What was the am 
of the bill ? 
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Tee governmenta of t!ie country at large, the state, tlie county, 
tlw township, the independent school district and those of the city, 
tuwn aiid village are Bupported hy money raised through taxation. 
Each slate fixes the limit of taxes that may he levied within the 
state. Ttties are assessed for specific purposes, such as maintaining 
pnlilie schools, lire and police forces, and the building and niain- 
taimng of roaJs in addition >to paying the wages and salaries 
"f pnbiie employees. The money assessed and collected for any 
fpecific purpose cannot be diverted from that particular purpose, 
I'or eiample, the amount collected as school-tax cannot he used for 
">e miiiiiteDaiice of public roads. 

There are two general forms of taxation in every state: that 
»hic!i ia levied on real estate, which includes buildings, and that 
*hich is levied on personal property, such as automobiles, house- 
hold furniture, fltocka and bonds and money. There are many otlier 
l^inJs of (axes, cliief in interest among them to the individual being 
the Federal income tax. 

Real Estate Taxes. — The amount necessary to be raised to meet 
«il imhlic expenses is estimated by the governing unit. Officers 
'*llrf asseisors visit during the year each home and each piece of 
ifoperty within the taxable district, and estimate t!ie value of tlie 
"*! estate, the buildings and improvements tliereon, together with 
"ifiVulLo of personal property owned by tlie citizens. 

Tlie amount necessary to he raised is then divided into the total 
'ilue of the assessable property found, and the result is the rate of 
''^stinn to l>e levied. For instance, the assessable property of a 
wmniunity is $2,500,000 and in order to pay the expenses of the 
CDnimanity for a year, $50,000 will he required. What will be the 
It* of taxation necessary to raise thia amount? $50,000 divided 
1^ 5,500,000 gives us this rate, which is 2 per cent, of the total 
'uible property. 

The assessors make detailed reports as to the value of all taxable 
Jiriiperty owned hy each individual that they can locate. In the 
csM of real estate the full value of the property is not generally 
MHceed, but a fixed per cent, of that value is taken. As an illustra- 
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tioD, say GO per cent. The rate fixed is then applied to tlie assess 
value. 

A man owns a house and lot which the asscBsore decide i 
worth $10,000. The taxable value haa heen fixed at 60 per ce 
of the total value and the rate to be levied is 2 per cent, H 
much will the man have to pay in taxes? Sixty per cent of $10,0 
U $6000, and 2 per cent, of $C000 is $120, the amount of tax tl 
must be paid. 
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Fia. !0. — Tax Mil, real estate 

Fig. 20 ia a copy of one form of Eeal Estate Tax Beceipt. 
Personal Property Taxes, — The value of all movable prope 

belonging to a citizen is assessed, and the rate of taxation is appl 
to the total value fixed by the assessors ( Fig. 21 ) . Household pn 
erty and personal property of all kinds is supposed to be incluc 
in the returns made to tlie assessor; this includes live stock, be 
as linrses and farm animals. 

Tliere is a great abuse of tlie personal property returns me 



liy man}- citizene. Property of this kind seldom is rL'tunied to llie 
assessor at ite full or real value. It is so easy to hide money, stocks, 
Iwnds, mortgages and similar property, or to remove them for a 
lime from the state, that dishonest citizens have an opportuuity oi 
escaping from their just share of taxation, and, as a result, the 
uniount of taxable property returned for taxation is just that much 
less, and the burden of taxation becomes heavier, in proportion, for 
the honest tax-puyer. It is a notahle fact that in nearly every com- 
n^nai^ there are citizens of means whose names seldom, if ever, 
ipjiear on the personal property tax-rolls, or, if they do so appear, 
tile amount assessed against them is often so small as to cause 
qnfstion. For such reasons, there are thnse who favor the abolition 







Pio. 21. — Personttl 



■tf the personal property ta\, substituting for it a direct tax upon 
luid and upon incomes. 

Poll Tax. — Poll or head tax, as its name indicates, is a direct 
'u upon each Inilividunl citizen. The poll tax in raniiy state* 
nsfl come to mean the roa<] tax, or tax used for the maintaininp 
"t the public highways. It is usually fixed at two dollars, and 
^me etates provide tiiat a man pay this tax by working one full 
''■? tipon the roads in his district, or by furnishing a day's labor 
Iw tlie same purjiosc, or by paying the same in cash. 

The local community must not only raise sufficient revenue to 
1*1 for its own expenses, but it must also contribute its share of the 
wunty and state tax. 

Gtneral Tax Exemptions. — A certain proportion of personal 
f^I^rty is usually exempt from taxation, the amount varying ia 
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the different states. It may be $50 to $1000, as is the case in so 
states under certain conditions. The exemption may perhaps ap 
to widows, minor female orphans, unmarried women, war Vetera 
or to mechanics' and farmers' tools, or to household furniture. 

The property of the government, state, county and city is a 
exempt from taxation, as are cemeteries, charitable institutio 
libraries, religious societies and educational institutions, provid: 
the property held by such organizations is used only for the purp 
for which they were formed. 

For the reasons stated in the last paragraph, prospective p 
chasers of real estate should ascertain the amount of such imtaxa 
property in the taxing district in which the real estate is locat 
as the burden of taxation may thus be unevenly distributed. 

Where Taxes are Payable. — Aside from the income tax, th 
levied by the county, or by the state through the county, are paya 
at the office of the county treasurer at the courthouse at the cou: 
seat. City taxes are payable at the office of the city treasui 
Town, school, and other local taxes are payable to local collects 

When Due. — ^The date of the levying of taxes and the matui 
of the same varies in different states. After the tax is due 
interest penalty is added to the original tax, sometimes 1 per a 
a month, and if the tax is not paid by a certain date the propc 
is advertised to be sold for taxes, and then in due time the pr 
erty is sold at public sale and a Tax Sale Certificate is issued 
the purchaser. Up to this time the owner may pay the tax, 
he must also pay the interest required from the date the tax " 
due, and also any penalty or cost allowed by the law of the st 
If this is not done the purchaser and holder of the Tax Sale Ceri 
cate must hold the same for a certain period fixed by statute 
order to give the owner another opportunity to redeem his prope' 
but if at the end of the period fixed by the state the owner does 
redeem, the proper official issues to the holder of the certificat 
Tax Deed. The holder of a Tax Deed assumes any incumbra 
that exists on the property at the time the deed was issued. Tk 
are various technicalities involved that differ in various states, J 
the question of the validity of Tax Deeds has long been a moo 
one in the various courts. Those who buy Tax Certificates usui 
do so for the sake of the high rate of interest allowed, rather tl 
with any expectation of securing title to property. 

Boards of Review. — Appeal may be made from the assessmc 



levieti by the aaacBsorB to certain legal bodies, euch a " Eoatds 
M Beview." if tlie aHsesmiu-iit i^ tiiuugiit too high by the owuer 
M tlie property sut-li a board, oil appeal, will investigate tlie con- 
tentions of tlie owner and re-eiamine tho property if necessary, 
*n<i if they find the asBessment is too high, or if a mistake has been 
"lade ill the same, tlie assessment will be lowered or corrected as 
'tie case may be. 

Paying Taxes.— One sliould be sure that the description of the 
property mentioned in a tax receipt corresponds with the correct 
l^gal description, and that the proper names are inserted. If one 
I'ajs taxes by mistake upon a wrong description there is no 
fooonree, onlesa it be through the courts. Some other important 
poiuts regarding tax payments are suggested by the following 
'nformation which is printed on the back of tax receipts issued by 
(^onk County, Illinois, and while specifically it applies to this one 
founty, it may apply in some respects to any county. 

"I. Ri-al Estate taxes are not asseBacril in owner's nnmc nor by house 
jowber, Ulien writing for billfl or for information, you must give the legal 

Bubdivision. Seetion. Toicn Range. Lot. Sub-lot. Lot. Block. 
"2. Examine bills carefully before paying tbem. See that ail l^al deacrip- 
tlotu are correct: tlat they cover ALL properly on whicli you wish to pay and 
"*> ellier. The County Collector m not responsible for puyments luade on 
^rong property. 

"3. Correctioni should be maile on botli tlie original and duplicntr bills. 
"" not detach duplicati^ from oriipnai. 

"4. Special assessmenta and installmentB due each yi^ar are pavable to 
City and Village collectors until March lOth; and to this Office after April lat. 
"S. Od general taxes a penalty of 1 prr cent, is charged after May lat, 
^P*t cent, after June lat, 3 percent after July Ist, andao on, until paid. In 
Mdition to this advertising and copying costs of 19 centa for each lot or 
P*rt of lot. and 29 ccnta for each tract of land, are added to unpaid general 
'*SM and special assessments early in May. 

"II. Make remittances payable to William L. O'Conneil. County Collector, 
•id enrlose tas bilU and return postage. All remittances are at the risk of 
U»* Mnder. 

"7. Be aure and give your name and proper post office addresa. 
"S. Receipts are held ten days, and during tlie rush period a little longer, 
*" pMlriit verification by our Auditors. 

"f>. The sale of unpaid taxes begins early in August. 
"10. For information about tax sales or back taxes, writ<> to the County 
'-"tk. TliU Office hns only the tax books for the current year. 

'11, For information about valuations, write to the Board of Assessore." 

Tl« taxing body is not required to notify a person that his taxes 
*w due, bat it is assumed that everyone knows when they are due 
*™ will appear at the proper place to ascertain the amount due. 
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and to pay the same. If notice is sent tax-payers it is usuall; 
a matter of courtesy. 

If in doubt in regard to one's income tax the local postoffic 
bank will probably be able to give tiie necessary information, 
formation regarding city taxes should be sought at the office oi 
city treasurer, and regarding county and state taxes at the c 
of the county treasurer at the county seat. 

Special Taxes. — The Federal government also levies taxe 
the form of duties upon certain imports and also upon cei 
articles raised or manufactured in this country, such as tob 
products. The latter taxes are called Internal Kevenue taxef 

During emergencies, as war, the Government levies special U 
such as a stamp tax on legal papers, notes, checks, mortgages. 
The Income Tax of the Federal government, and in certain st 
is a recent innovation. 

The various states, as well as political subdivisions, such as c 
ties, and also towns and cities, have various forms of special tax£ 
for the purpose of raising money to help defray the expense 
government. Among such forms for taxation may be menti( 
the tax placed upon certain businesses in cities, such as the fee 
conducting an employment agency, which tax is generally sp 
of as a license ; also the wheel tax on automobiles, carriages, wa 
and trucks. Another form is the dog tax, which is generally k 
-more as a possible abatement of what might become a pi 
nuisance rather than for revenue. 

Some Objections to Present Schemes of Taxation.— 
difficulty of securing honest returns of personal property taxes, 
the resultant burden upon the honest tax-payer has already 
mentioned. Another objection, however, has been raised agi 
present methods of real estate taxation. 

An industrious citizen, after years of careful saving perl 
purchases a vacant lot. Values of real estate in the entire n< 
borhood may have been lowered as the result of this idle lot, ^ 
has perhaps grown to weeds or been used as a dumping-gro 
In time, the purchaser of the lot invests his later savings in b 
ing a home upon this lot. The new house, with the now gr 
lot, perhaps laid off into lawns and gardens, is a direct asset t< 
neighborhood, and values begin to ^o up. The builder has renc 
a distinct and valuable service to the community, but he is virt 
taxed for making the improvement. The more he improv© 
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terty the more will he he taxed, and the more he improves it 
die greater will be the rise of UHtie&saLle property in the ueight>or- 
IwwU; [or, as the latter ia benefited, values go up and taxes iuorease. 
Another individual revolutionizes an entire district by erecting a 
cuatly building upon a piece of property. Values in the neighbor- 
hood go up as the result of this man's courage aud industry. This 
public benefactor ia assessed heavily, while a neighbor who for years 
may have selfishly refused to improve a vacant piece o£ property, or 
who may have refused to keep in decent repair some old structure 
lliat already has depreciated neighboring property, suddenly finds 
liifi prc^rty increased in value many fold as the result of the 
improvement of the other party. Instead of having a piece of land 
irorth $5000 the latter may find it has raised in value to $50,000, 
and al] without any effort on his part. lie has done nothing to 
Mm this difference of $45,000. Such differences are called "un- 
sifned increment." The new rate of taxation charged against this 
unearned increment would be pitifully small compared with the 
"ft profit held by this selfish citi:!en, who has waited years perhaps 
'"' nthera to invest their money nnd make his own properti* renllv 
'billable. Such facts as these illnstrations are the basis for a 
"fniand for relatively heavier land taxes in cities, and relatively 
''"'iter taxes on buildings, and also for the "Single Ta.\" on land 
'■i'lops. 

The Single Tax. — The Single Tax, if adopted, would mean that 
f'l taxation would be based upon land values, irrespective of build- 
">?!. and no taxes would be levied on buildings. By this scheme a 
^^fson would not 1« ta.\ed for his efforts to improve his own 
'nteTMts, which in turn enhance the values of neighboring propertv. 
't also means that "unearned increment'' would bear its proper 
^nare of taxation. If a new million-dollar hotel converted a run- 
^'Ofn residence street into an active business street, the owners 
^f the land on that street would be taxed in about the same pro- 
T**Wion as the owner of the lot upon which the hotel has been built, 
"tiile eponnmists hold the land fax as a sole tax to be an impractical 
'^'iPTne. many of them are favoring relatively heavier taxes on urban 
'"Pil than on buildings. 

Income Tax. — The abuse of the porsonal tax system has perhaps 
"■"ne much to brintr about the income tax, which is a tax levied by 
fte government, and, similarly, by a few states, upon the income 
_2titi citizens. It has only been within the last few years that 
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citizeus of this coiintr}' have been compelled to pay ail income 
to the Federal government, although for eome time suuh taxes lia.'ve 
been levied in other countries. Tlie amount levied in this country, 
however, except for its war increapc, is the lowest income tax asses^^^?*! 
by any countiy. Advocates of the income tax claim that it equali--ces 
the burden of taxation, iu t!iat those possessing ilie greater pi^o- 
portion of the wealth of the country must assume the larger pa-r^. 

There is exempted from income tax a personal exemption f «:»[ 
tJie unmarried person, and for the married couple, and there is a.l^w 
exempted life insurance paid on the death of a policyholder ajid 
payments made to the insured on life insurance contracts suelr 
annuities and endowments, gifts and hcqueats, and the com] 
tion of employes of a state or its political eubdivisions. 

In order to find net income euljjcct to taxation, there is 
traded from the total or gross income interest paid oa indebt.<?<3- 
neaa within the year; necessary expenses of carrying on businee*: 
ioBses actually sustained during the year that are not compensateiJ 
for by insurance; reasonable wear and tear, and debts that prove 
during the year to he worthless and uncollectible. But family or 
personal living expenses, or payments made for improvements, nr 
for new buildings or that which increaaea the value of propertr 
cannot he deducted from the income. 

Thorn with incomes eubject to taxation, must file returns \rith 
the internal revenue collector, showing sourcE) of income and the 
dednctiong allowed; this "return" must be made if one's income 
exceeds tho exemption, even if the exemptions and reductions m*^" 
one not liable for any tax upon the income. Failure to make return- 
and fraudulent returns are punishable by fines, Itetnrns must t** 
made on official blanks to the United States District Bevenue Col- 
lector, and payment of tbe tax must be made to him. 

Inheritance Tax, — In recent years there has been a tenJenC? 
on the part of various states to pass laws taxing inheritances. 

Such taxes usually are at a higher rate for large estates anJ * 
minimum amount is exempted from taxation. Property goinp tP 
distant relatives, or persons not related to the decedent, is ofte*' 
taxed at a higher rate than that passing to immediate telationfr 
The great increase in private fortunes and the centralization of 
wealth in the hands of a comparatively small number of individukll 
appeara to be a menace to the ultimate welfare of the majority o( 
citizens, and this form of taxation was devised, not only for pur- 
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poses of revenue, but also to reduce the size of individual fortunes, 
^lid perhaps to distribute them in forms that might directly benefit 
the state at large. Wealth left for charitable purposes or as bene- 
factions to the community at large is generally exempt from this 
form of taxation. Again, it is supposed that heavy inheritance 
taxes may induce the wealthy to make some distribution of large 
estates during their life-time, which will serve to break up vast 
accTunulations. It is not beyond the range of possibility that the 
time may come when the rate of the inheritance tax may be ad- 
vanced 80 as to prove a decided check upon the centralization in 
^^o family of mammoth fortunes. 

QUESTIONS 

'• ^Vhat is the principal duty of an internal revenue collector? 

^- What is meant by the Single Tax ? 

^- What is meant by Personal Property Taxes? What do Real Estate Taxes 

include? What is the Poll Tax? 
^- What is an "Assessor"? How is the rate of taxation determined? 
^ What objections can you name to our present forms of taxation ? 
^- What is meant by "Unearned increment"? Can you cite an illustration 

of this in your community? 
^- H^xplain the purpose of the Income Tax. 
^- What is a Tax Certificate? A Tax Deed? 
^- Wliat war taxes are now assessed ? 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

^' Wliere is the office of the Collector for your district? 

*"• Who is the County Treasurer of your county and where is his office? 

^ Tlie City Treasurer? 

^- Secure a copy of a tax receipt and study it carefully. 

* ^Vhen are takes due in your county? When must they be paid? What 
^ is the penalty for not paying them when due? 
^* If possible, secure a Personal Property Schedule and fill it out. 
!£- Docs your state levy an Income Tax? An inheritance tax? 
* • Xame the forms of taxation that obtain in your city or county. Are 

Poll Taxes levied in your county? 
^- What body constitute the Board of Review in your county? 




community ? 

to pay its expenses 
for the coming year. The value of taxable property is $4,000,000. What 
,^ will be the tax rate? 
*•• Mr. Franklin owns property to the value of $8000 and the tax rate, based 
u^n 20 per cent, of this value, is $12.50 per thousand dollars; what 
. will be his taxes? 

•*- Mr. Jones has an annual salary of $3000. His wife has an income of 
$2000 a year. Is Mr. Jonrs subject to tlic Federal Income tax? If so, 
what will be the amount Mr. Jones must pay? 
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14. Mr. Law has a gross income of $20,000 a year. Last year he was co 

pelled to write off $5000 from his books as worthless debts. His w 
has an annual income of $10,000 a year. What Federal income t 
will Mr. Law have to pay? 

15. Get a "return" blank for the Federal income tax from your local 

master and explain the entries called for. 

THEMES FOR DEBATE 
Resolved: 

1. That a proper inheritance tax is necessary for the preservation of 

Democracy. 

2. That the Single Tax is the most just and logical system of taxation 

3. That tax exemptions should be allowed for each dependent child ii 

family. 

4. That unmarried men and women competing in the business world w: 

married men should be subject to a special tax. 

REFERENCE 
FiixEBBowN, Taxation. A. C. McClurg & Company. 
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t fire insurance company in this country n 
ia in 1753, with Benjamin Franklin as one of ita pro- 
ffhis company is still in existence. There are now over 
i fire insurance companies doing business in the United 
t about fifty of these companies carry nearly a quarter of 
amount of insurance in force. 

onntry has witnessed four great fires. Chicago, in 1871, 
mounting to 'Jti million dollars; Boston, in 1872, loss 52 
ftnd the comparatively recent fires at Baltimore entailing 
B millions, and at San Francisco of 175 millions. There 
f no country in which the fire loss is so great as it is in 
States. This has largely been due to the predominance 
.structures, carelessness in construction and lack of proper 
, from fire. 

I Used. — Such terms as "policy" and "premium" in fire 
]ia\e the same meauiug as in life inaurauce. The policy 
ict made between the insurance company and the person 
^ for the insnrance. The premium is the amount paid at 
intervals by a person in return for protection or other bene- 
ranteed to him as the holder of the policy. 
niams in fire insurance, instead of being based upon the 
^wsed upon the term of protection covered by the policy. 
■nt of the premium is not t!ie same year by year during 
■a policy, as is the case in life insurance, but varies accord- 
mk term of the policy. The premium for a single year's 
Knee, for instance, might be $7.50 for $1000, but if the 
Hi written for three years, or five years, the annual cost 
£ less in proportion- 
ire insurance the term "rate" is much used, which is merely 
s for determining the amo\int of the premium. Fire insur- 
charged for at so much per hundred dollars. The rate, for 
5, might be 45 cents per hundred, which would make a 
id dollar policy cost $4.50. 

I Policies. — At one time the policies of the various 
187 
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companies differed in many respects, but in 1875 Massachus^^*^ 
required that all companies doing business in the state must ^tise 
a standard form of policy, and in 1886 New York adopted a simil^^ 
form, and since then practically all companies use what is kno'*^^ 
as a "standard'^ policy. 

"Valued" Policies. — About twenty states have passed Iib-'**'^ 
requiring a policy that will compel a company to pay the f "ull 
amount of a loss if the amount of the policy is in excess of svM.ch 
loss, regardless of any other insurance the insured may carry, p 
viding there is no evidence of fraud on the part of the insure 
If a building valued at $10,000 is insured for $5000 and suffers » 
loss of $3000 by fire, under such a valued policy, the company m'l^st 
pay the full loss, $3000. In some states depreciation in the pr<3p- 
erty may be deducted from the amount due. 

In case of loss, if a building were covered by three policies i^ 
different companies for one thousand dollars each, and if the lo^^ 
sustained only amounted to fifteen hundred dollars, each compia-^3^ 
would pay its proportionate share of the loss, which, in this c^-sc, 
would be five hundred dollars each. If one company held a poli^J 
for two thousand dollars and another a policy for one thousa-^^ 
dollars, the company holding the larger policy would pay the lar^®^ 
per cent, of the loss. 

Co-Insurance Clauses. — ^Wherever permitted by law to do ^^ 
insurance companies generally insist upon a co-insurance clause i ^ 
their policies, which requires an owner to insure his property "*^J 
to 80 per cent, of its value, in order to get the full return for 1^'^ 
loss; if he does not carry that proportion of insurance he is figaX"^^ 
as assuming himself the risk for the difference between this ^ 
per cent, and the actual amount for which he is insured, that ^?' 
he becomes a co-insurer with the company. As an illustration.^ ^ 
property valued at $10,000 is insured at $8000, this represents' ^ 
per cent, of its value, and should a loss by fire equal $3,000 
insured would be paid the latter amount by the insurance 



pany. If, however, the original insurance was only $5000 ^-'■^ 



le 



the loss $3000 the insured would not receive the amount of 
loss under such a clause, as he is supposed to carry 80 per c^^^ 
of the value in insurance, whereas he only has 50 per cent. insulT^ 
N*ot having the requisite amount of insurance in force he is ^^^^^^ 
posed to be carrying his own risk for the difference between ^'^'^ 
80 per cent., which would be $8000, and the face of the poli^^^ 
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^ this case, $5000. In other words, the owner is supposed, in this 
instance, to carry at his own risk $3000 worth of the insurance. 

The owner's risk would represent three-eighths and the insur- 
ance company's five-eighths, so the amount paid the insured on a 
$3000 loss amder such circumstances would be $1875. 

In taking out fire insurance one should ascertain if the laws of 
the state permit of a "co-insurance clause," or whether they demand 
^ '^valued policy clause;" and notice the type of policy you have. 
T*he co-insurance clause, however, does not generally apply to 
iwellingB. 

Buildings. — ^Buildings are insured against loss or partial loss 
by fire, or by damage sustained by water in putting out a fire. Loss 
by wind storms and tornadoes is not included in the usual fire 
insurance policy. A special policy is written to cover such con- 
agencies. Loss by lightning will be assumed by all companies by 
endorsement. 

The rate charged for fire insurance depends, in part, upon 
the character and construction of the building, whether frame, 
stucco, brick or stone ; shingle roof, slate or other fire-proof roof ; 
^^i also upon its location in relation to other buildings, and to 
*he water supply. A frame building within a few feet of another 
'^anie building would bring a higher rate than a frame buildiDg 
standing by itself, or than a brick building, as in the latter case the 
danger from fire would be less. The purpose for which a building 
^ xised is also taken into consideration. A munitions factory, 
^nepe the danger from explosion would be great, would demand 
^^ almost prohibitive rate. 

Policies generally prohibit the storing of explosives, and limit 
^^o amount of chemicals and kerosene that may be stored in or near 
* building covered by insurance. 

Privilege to store gasoline or naphtha must be obtained by special 
^^^dopsement. 

Vacating Insured Property. — If a building becomes vacant it 

^^ necessary to secure a special vacancy clause from the insurance 

^^nipany to be attached to the policy, iso in movin^:^ from an in- 

*^Ted residence the owner should procure from the insurance com- 

t^^y such a vacancy clause. This is generally required within ten 

^^ys after a building is vacated. If sucli a clause is not issued the 

^^icy is void. In some states occupancy of the building for a 

*W weeks during the year may make insurance possible. 
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Amount of Insurance. — The amount of insurance that a co. 
pany will accept upon a building depends upon its value^ its 
struction and its location. If the risk is too great, or more tb. 
one company might be willing to assume, it is customary to divi 
the risk by apportioning the amount of insurance among two 
more companies. 

Adjustment of Losses. — If a loss by fire is not a total Ic^ss 
insurance adjusters examine the property and estimate the loss 
sustained, and that part of the full policy is paid the insured. Mc::^6t 
policies provide that the company may, if it desires, replace t:.^^ 
building destroyed or repair the damage sustained in place of payijK^g 
the cash to cover the loss. This is another protection against fraotd- 

Insurance of Mortgaged Property. — ^When money is loam^^^ 
on a building, or other personal property, an insurance policy i^ 
generally required to protect the lender, A clause in such a poli <^y 
generally reads ^^payable to the mortgagee as his interests n»-^y 
appear.^' So long as insured property is encumbered by a mortg^^^® 
such a clause must be a part of the policy, although the total insi 
ance is much more than the amount of the encumbrance. In 
of loss, any money left after paying off the encumbrances would JS9 
to the owner. 

The interest of the owner, as well as that of the mortgag*^^^' 
should be protected by insurance. 

Furniture Insurance. — Every home should carry insurance *^ 
cover the value of the furniture and fittings. It would be a he^u- ^^ 
burden for any family to replace at any one time the entire fun:^^^ 
tufe and furnishings of a home. 

For this purpose it is desirable that a Family Invoice be ke 
Tn this invoice, on cards, or in a book, should be written the nai 
of every important piece of furniture, every valuable picture a 
rug in the house. If possible, the date of purchase should 
entered, as the age of an article would be considered by an adjus' 
in estimating a loss. The price paid or the value should also 
entered. 

Although no company requires a list of articles thus insi 
it would be an added protection to make a copy of such a list. A foi 
for such an inventory page is shown in another chapter. Such 
inventory should be kept, of course, away from home where it woi 
not be destroyed by a fire that destroyed the property inventorii 

If a family moves, the change of address should be recorded 
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t agent issuing the iiiBuraDce, so that the property covered by ^e 
policy may continue to be protected and signed permiBsion secured 
from the agent. 

QUESTIONS 
1- Wliat IB meuit by a policy? 

2. By the terra "premium"! 

3. What ia meant by "Rate"T 
-*- VVouId an insurance policy 

thai ' 
5. What 



foro 






in proportion tor three yeara 



ire, a frame residence b 
e tliirty feet from the i 
rner, and fifty feet on tl 



.t to insi 
two other frame residences, each on 
Eured gtnicturc, or a frame house on a co: 
otiier expoBure from the nrarpst dwelling! 

**• What ia meant by a. "Talued policy''! Docs the law of your stato pro- 
vide lor sucU a policy! 

"■ Mliat is meant by a "co-insurance clause"! Dotw the law of your atate 
permit of auch a clause in lire inauranco polidea! 

'^- Procure sample fire insurance policy and look over carefully its prin- 
cipal features? 

' '■ What ia meant by a "mortgage clause" in a fire insurance policy! 

'^- If not living iu a rented house or apartment find out if the building is 
insured. 

'■'*- Ascertain it your family carries insurance on household furniture. 

'"l- How much would it cost per hundred to insure your bouse or apart- 

I t^' Vour furniture and furnishings! 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
= A building valued at $10,000 is insured for $8,000. The policy 
which is "valued" coutaina a mortgage clause, aa tbe building in 
mortjjH^ed for $5,000. In case the building was totally destroyed by 
lire, liow much insurance would tlie owner receive! 
& church is injured for $-'>,000 at tlit rat« of 75 vents per hundred for 
one ^ear. Wliat ia the premium! 
f A residence was insured for 82,000 lor oue year at 75 cents per 
boudred. At the expiration of the policy, it was reinsured tor the 
e amount at the rate of 50 cents per hundred for five years. How 
much was saved by insuring for a fire-year- period, rather than year 
by year for the same length of time ? 
A nouae waa insured for $2,000 for one year, and the premium was 
•20.00. What was the rate charged per hundred! 
A store building valued at $20,000 was insured for 80 per cent, of its 
value at a rate of $1.20 per hundred for five years. Uow much wai^ 
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CHAPTER XVII 

FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 

ExPEiiiENCB has shown that an adequate diet cannot be ^i^^^e- 
sided. Nature rebels at monotony in food. The chemical ^^^ 
physiological laboratories have demonstrated why such a diet ^^iU 
not promote health and normal development. 

Needs of the Body. — Food is needed by the body for sev^^^ 
reasons : 

1. To buUd new tissue especially in the growing child ^^^ 
to repair broken-down tissue. The body tissue is continually h&i^S 
used up in the work of the body, and must be constantly rene'^'^^ 
as part of the normal life process. During the years of growth ^^^ 
after special bodily strain as in illness, special attention must ^ 
given to the supply of foods rich in protein — ^the tissue-buildi^S 
material. 

2. To furnish energy for work and heat to keep the body waJ^^* 
The normal body temperature is 98 degrees, Fahrenheit. If we ^^^ 
cold, we shiver, i.e., contract the muscles, and by this exercise ^^ 
warmed. This uses up more food. The involuntary muscular w<^^ 
that is going on within us all of the time requires energy. Ct**^® 
heart expands and contracts to pump blood through our boAi^?' 
the chest rises and falls to supply air to the lungs and ther^ ^ 
almost continued movement in the alimentary canal where fo^^ 
are being digested and the products moved along. The unconscio'*^"' 
external movements, like the winking of the eyelids and the a^^ 
scions movements of our hands in writing, playing the piano^ , 
knitting, all require energy, which must be obtained from our fo^^ . 

3. Food as a body regulator. Some balance wheel is nee^^ 
so that the body processes, such as respiration, digestion and '^^^ 
circulation of the blood, will go on smoothly. , 

Food is to the body what gasoline is to the engine — ^5^ 
more — because our food can both build up and repair our bo<3^ . 
as well as furnish tiie motive power, while help from withou't 
needed to renovate an automobile. 

Let us follow the suggested classification of food materials 
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L in Chapter VI and see what the relation of eaeh is to the 
m body. 

a) Meat and M«at-like Foods. — Such foods are rich in pro- 
the material which supplies nitrogen to the body, builds it 
nd renews the wasted tissues. This substance is especially 
ed by children for growth, but is also needed by all to replace 
-out body structures. 

'his group serves also as a source of body fuel, but is much 
expensive to be largely used for such a purpose and should be 
2ned. Dr. Graham Lusk says that protein taken in excess 
>resents luxury and waste.^' The amount and kind of tissue- 
ler needed depends upon the age, size, sex, and occupation of 
person. We do not need so large an amount as has formerly 
thought necessary. There are possible dangers in giving the 
more protein than it can safely take care of. It is usually 
lated that 90-100 grams (2.86-3.5 ounces) of protein ob- 
d from a varied diet gives a safe daily standard for a healthy, 
•ous man, weighing 150 poimds, and that 70 grams (2.5' 
es) is needed for a woman in good health and of average size.^ 
leat, besides being a source of protein, is important on account 
3 extractives which stimulate the flow of the digestive juices, 
we need not be afraid to reduce the protein in our diet is 
a by a statement regarding the food situation in England, 
" The British have suffered no hardships in the present reduc- 
of their meat ration." 

or children, whole milk should be the chief source of the daily 
in, and milk is a very desirable food for adults. For other 
es, see Chapter VI. 

b) Grain Foods, Sweets and Fats. — Food from these three 
>s is the principal source of energy. Neither sweets nor fats 
uild tissue. Some grain foods as rye, barley and oats can build 
J, but most of them are relatively poor in protein, even when 
ntire grain is utilized. The carbohydrates, that is, grain foods 
sweets, are usually cheaper than fats and should, therefore, 
jpended upon as the chief source of energy. 

'ats, though not so abundant in the diet, are important not only 
the energy they supy)ly, but also bocauso some of them insure 
Presence of certain substances, described later, which are present 
)lution in animal fats. 

*Teii Lessons on Food Conservation — V. S. Food Administration^ 1917. 
13 
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Fats as a source of euergy supply per unit two and one-fourth 
as much heat as does the same amount of carbohydrates. Theii 
high cost and comparative ditiiculty of digestion make them less 
available than carbohydrates as a source of heat. Fat also serves 
another valuable function in the diet, namely, that of making to^ 
more palatable by its flavor. 

The amount of fat should be from 40 to 60 grams as purchased 
(1.41 to 2.12 ounces) per day per person. 

(c) . Fruits and Vegetables. — These products are important &i 
several reasons. They are the chief source of the mineral matter 
which keeps up the general " tone " of the body and builds the bonj 
structure — ^the skeleton and teeth. Mineral matter is also fur- 
nished by milk, eggs, fish and lean beef. The three principal min- 
erals are iron, phosphorus and lime. The bony structure of the 
body is largely lime ; the red color of the blood, as well as its po'ver 
to carry oxygen to the cells of the body, is due to iron; while the 
phosphorus found in each cell helps to convert food into body tissue, 
heat and energy. The following list gives the foods rich in these 
minerals : 

FOODS RICH IN THE THREE PRINCIPAL MINERALS* 

Iron 



Lima beans (dried) 

Navy beans 

Peas (dried) 

Entire wheat flour 

Spinach 

Lean beef 

Eggs 



Peas ( dried ) 

Navy beans 

Egg yolk 

I^an beef 

MiUc 

Cheese 

Entire wheat flour 

Buckwheat floui 



Milk 

Eggs 

Cheese 

Beans 

Peas 



Oatmeal 

Raisins 

Prunes 

String beans 

Potatoes 

Cornmeal 

Cabbage 

Phosphorus 

Oatmeal 
Lentils 
Peanuts 
Almonds 
Walnuts 
Prunes 
Rice 
Parsnips 

Lime 

Oatmeal 

Walnuts 

Peanuts 

Parsnips 

Cauliflower 



Sweet com 
Dandelion green* 

Walnuts 

Peanuts 

Grapes 

Honey 

Lentils 



Potatoes 
Turnips 
Barley 
Coooa 

Dried sweet 
Fish 

Dried figs 
Gooseb^ries 



•n 



Carrots 

Granges 

Prunes 

Celery 

Spinach 



• "Food for the Family,** Oregon Agricultural College, Bulletin No* 
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Fruit acids give fluvor and sLimuluti: appetite. These acidi 
«tber with the bulJt of both fruit and vegetable foods, tend to 
Tent constipation. The human body requires coiiaiderahle 
Mghage'' as the indigestible portions of food are called, in order 
tthe alimentary canal may perform Us functions. 

(d) Other Necessary Substances. — There are two other sub- 
nces which act as hody regulators and growth promoters. Through 
oratory experiment they have been found to he absolutely neces- 
y to normal development. Little is known ahout them except 
t one is soluhle in fat and the other ie soluble in water. These 

known also as " Vitamines." 

The " fat-soluble A " substance is less widely distributed and 
Eoand in milk, eggs, liver and kidney fats, suet and the leaves 
plants. Butter and egg yolk are excellent sources for it. 

The " water-soluble B " substance is found in nearly all foods, 
«pt polished rice, fats from either animal or vegetable sources, 
pre and starches. 

Dr. E. V. McCollum says that almost without exception the seeds 

plants (cereals) are deficient in this fat-sohible substance. 
erefore cereals must be supplemented in the diet by leaves of 
Bts, whole milk or butter fat. 

Eye-trouble is one of the serious efTecta found in children whose 
i lacks this fat-soluble material. In Scandinavia, where chil- 
li had been fed separator milk, eye-trouHe resulted. It was 
ind that the infection, unless it had gone too far, could be quickly 
wked by the substitution nf whole milk. 

(e) Food Must be Palatable. — Food must not only contain the 
sssary food constituents, hnt it must also be made attractive and 
latable. One of the most important roles that meat and sea foods 
ly in the diet is due to this characteristic. If the flavor of meat 
1 be extended to vegetables and grain foods, good digestion may 

insured and much money saved. Monotony in the diet, which 
ibhorrent to bo many, may also lie varied by the expert use of 
Torings and condiments ns well as by the careful use of fats, 
iether the food looks well, tastes good and thus causes a sense 

pleasure may often retard or aid digestion. It is largely in the 
I'fnl preparation and serving of food following the wisp choice of 
■^ materials, that the secret of healthful diet and food' economy 

B. 

Milk and Milk Products. — Milk is a complete food for the 
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young animal and adults should use much more of it than they do. 
Whole milk, skim-milk and cheese contain an abundance of protein. 
There are also very valuable mineral salts in milk, which resemble 
those inorganic substances found in green leaves. Milk, butter 
and cheese are excellent as sources of energy. The growth-pro- 
moting substance, faj-soluble A, is also found in whole milk and 
butter fat. Since grains are deficient in this fat-soluble substance, 
milk makes a good supplementary food for foods made from the 
seeds of plants. It is also palatable and should be found in much 
larger proportions in almost all dietaries. 

With this increasing knowledge of the value of milk, experts 
are everywhere urging its wider use. Dr. Graham Lusk says, "Let 
no family of five persons buy meat until it has bought three quarts 
of milk, the cheapest protein food." Nor need this milk be taken 
raw. It may be used in custards, puddings, creamed dishes, etc. 
Since the fat-soluble substance is in the cream, it is necessary 
to use whole milk to supply it, while for protein only skim-milk 
is necessary. As heat does not injure the body-regulating sub- 
stances, milk may be used in cooked food or as a drink. Those 
who work with the poor and advise dependent families are now 
recommending that as much money be spent for milk as for meat 

The ideal is that the food of every adult should contain one 
pint of milk* a day and that of children I14 pints, or better, one 
quart. 

Value of Water in the Diet. — Water constitutes nearly three- 
fourths of the weight of the body. It acts as a solvent of io(A 
material and forms an important part of every secretion of the 
body. It is found in nearly all food material, especially in frui^ 
and succulent vegetables. It does not yield energy or build tissue* 
but it is not likely to be taken in too large quantities. It may he 
taken at meals as well as between them. 

Another Aspect of the Food Requirements. — ^We have fi^^ 
what food materials are needed for normal development and ha^c 
considered their effect in the body and their sources. How do ^® 
estimate the amount of food we need to enable the body to do ^^ 
work? 

The automobile will go just so far on a given amount of gafioU^^' 
If it has less gasoline it will not run so far. If it has more it ^ 
run further. Just so with the human body and its food supP*^'* 
If we eat food enough to give us the right amount of energy we ^^ 
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t day's work effectively ; if we do not have enough food we do 
wticcomplish our work so wolj. If wu liave an oversupply, it is 
sturcd in the body as fat aiid muscular tiasue, and unlike the engioe, 
we do not do our work quite so efficiently. In the case of the auto- 
liiobile tlie energy furnished by the gasoline is measured by horae- 
IKJwer; in the case of the human body the energy from the food 
is measured by the calorie or the amount of food which burned as 
fuel will raise the temperature of a cubic centimetre of water one 
degree Centigrade, Every food product, therefore, has its definite 
energy value. One calorie is too small a portion to be conveniently 
reckoned with, so that in practice lOn-calories is called the standard. 
Examples of 100-Calorie Portions. — If we have a mental pic- 
turtof lOO-calorie portions we may see how nearly it approsiraates 
1 amount of foods served. 



DXIMATK AMOUKTS OF FOOD TO YIELD 100 CALORIES 

Bor llalced breakCast foods %-!% cupa 

% cup, whole 1 1 % cups skim 

Cnui '/« cup, thin; I'/, tablespoons, ver; 

Uiicli 
bntttr, oUve oil, or any other kind of 

Ul 1 tablespoon 

BnU 1 slice 3 in. i 3'/, in. x 1 in. 

Catfjk biscuit 4 crackers 

fn^ fruit 1 large orange or apple ; 1 medium 

£inana or buncli of grapes; 2 
medium peaclies or pears 

Itrlfd fruit 4 or S prunes or dates ; 2 doten raie- 

in3; 1'/, large figs 

w 1 exceptionally large; IV, medium 

lint I beet, lamb, mutton, veal, 

cklekeD ) About 2 ounces of cooked lean meat 

BWDn (cooked crisp) About y, ounce (4 small thin slices) 

^liloes 1 medium 

Sagtf I t*MeBpoon granulated; 3y, " full- 

['«(» (made with milk) */, cup 

'-'TMni nf bran soup <4 cup 

™stoni and cheese y, cup 

Sit" pudding % cup 

'■^-tream (made with thin creara) ., .>4 cup 

gJIfc riierbct % cup 

2*P f*^' - ' Inrge individual cake 

'to (shelled almonds, peanuts, pc- 

MM) Aliout % ounce 

fiwttt cliocolat« About % ounce 
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The authors in *' How to Live '' * say that " many people 
too much; that is^ too many calories; some eat too little; that i^ 
too few calories/* We make the mistake of measuring our food by 
its weight, per pound, or by bulk, per cup, rather than by its lud 
value or so many calories. Some foods are concentrated, like sugar, 
and contain many more calories per unit than others. It takes a 
pound or more of vegetables, tomatoes, cucumbers and lettuce, 
which are bulky, and have high water content, to equal thwe and 
one-half cubes of sugar, which is a 100-calorie portion. 

The Daily Energy Requirement. — Energy requirement dif- 
fers with age, size and occupation as does the amount of food mate- 
rials. Greater muscular activity means that more fuel is needed- 
Therefore the person doing sedentary work will require fev^ 
calories per day than the lumberman, the mail carrier, fanner ^^^ 
soldier. Generally the increase should be chiefly in the fuel fool^ 
like fats, cereals and sweets, rather than in the expensive protein^ 
Following is a table which gives the calorie requirement for 2 
hours for a man of average size, say 150 pounds weight : 

DAILY ENERGY REQUIREMENT 

Occupation Calories per man per day " 

In bed twentjr-four hours IGOO-ISOO 

At rest but sitting most of day 2000-2300 

wWork chiefly done sitting 2200-2800 

^ Work chiefly done standing or walking 2700-3000 

Work requiring muscular strength 3000-8500 

Work requiring very severe eflfort 4000-6000 

" Nature Counts Every Calorie Carefully." — Consider the 
effect upon your calorie intake of the " bite '* between meals. A 
small egg-nog yields about 233 calories. One-fourth a cup of ice- 
cream or sherbet, 1^^ large figs, 1 tablespoon or a one-inch square 
of fudge and 1 large apple or orange, each yield 100 calories. 
These " bites,'' together with the accessories, cream, sugar^ raisins 
and syrup, eaten at meal-time, all must be taken into the account, 
and by them, the daily calorie intake will be greatly increased. When 
food enough has been taken, to eat another slice of bread is waste 
and a menace to health. 

How to Select Food. — From the foregoing discussion it will 
be seen that the day's food should be chosen so that each type of 

' Fisher and Fiske, published by Funk and Wagnalls. 
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18 represoiitetl — namely, fruits and vegetables for 
luinerat matter; meat and meat-like foods, aa eggs, legumes, milk 
lod dieese, for growth and repair; cereals or grain food, sweets 
*iit! fat for energj', and such foods included as contain the regulating 
""bslsnces, " fat-soluble A " and " water-soluble B." 

We must not forget that some foods in the cereal group contain 
protein and mineral matter, although for convenience they were 
?rouped with reference to their major constituent — starch, Pota- 
'oes, while mainly valuable for the carbohydrate, starcli, also fur- 
Qish mineral matter, acids and cellulose. Tubers, like Irish and 
s»eet potatoes, contain less fat-soluble A than the leaves of plants, 
like beet greens, spinach and lettuce. Meat usually contains fat 
*B »ell as protein. 

What to Select. — There are a few simple niles which help in 
Jnaking out a balanced ration which shall scn'e the demands of both 
he«]th and economy. 

Because protein foods are the most expensive one should select 
the cheaper forms if such can be done without injury to the food 
vaJue. As was said earlier, less protein in the form of meat can 
b^ (afely ealen by moat people. Not more than 30—40 per cent. 
of this tissue-builder should be taken from meat, poultry, fish, 
gaXM, milk and eggs — cereal grains, such as wheat (entire grain), 
oat«, barley, rye and com, should furnish from 25-33 per cent. 
of the total ; root v^etables, legumes, succulent vegetables, fruita 
ftnJ natfi furnish the remainder. 

Be sure that the day's food also contains the recently found 
a««Bsoriea, fat-soluble A and water-soluble B. The presence of 
iiie ronner is a.isured by milk, butter-fat, and green-leaved plants, 
Wfli u salads and pot-herbs. Remember that wat^r-soluble B is 
pl^scnt ill whole grains, fruits nnd vepofables. as well as in meat, 
milk and egg yolk. 

Rules to Follow in the Selection of Food. — Tliese additional 
l^^swiil help in the selection of food and should be borne in mind 
in planning meals : 

b Poods should be selected because of their food value, not 
simply lieeauw they are cheap, easy to obtain, or happen to suit the 
t*«t* of Ihp family- Likes and dislikes in food are chiefly the 
»«nlt8 of home training. 

2- Plan for the children first. A qaart of milk per day is none 
■Ouch tor each child. 



ig^^^H 

i for^^^H 
milk ^M 
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3. Use cereals (flour, meal, rice, cereal breakfast foods, etc), 
freely. Vary these from day to day in kind and in method of prep- 
aration that the family may not tire of them. 

4. Do not serve the same foo^ in different forms at the saJ^® 
meal, as chicken soup and creamed chicken. It is well not to 
duplicate foods or flavors on the same day. 

5. Include in every meal milk and easily digested food for tb^ 
children, invalids and aged. More hearty food may be served f^^ 
vigorous adults. 

6. Serve heavy soups (cream) and heavy desserts (rich pies) 
with a light main course, and vice versa. 

7. Variety gained through methods of cooking, flavoring aJ^ 
ways of serving keeps the family content with inevitable repetitic^^ 
— as, for example, in the daily serving of potatoes. 

8. Be careful not to serve too much tissue-building material :^ ^^ 
one meal. Roast beef and cheese souffle would be a bad combinatio:^^* 

9. Too much starch should be avoided at one meal, as, for e:^^ 
ample, potatoes and hominy. 

10. ^^ Pernickety " food habits can be avoided if children ai 
served proper amounts of food, carefully prepared, and are expecte 
to eat it. 

The following skeleton plan* gives suggestions for meni 

building: 

PLANS FOR MEALS 

Breakfast Plan 

1. Fruit in some form. 

2. Cereal. * 

3. Some muscle-building dish, such as eggs, fish, or small amount of meat. 

4. Some form of bread. 

5. A hot drink. 

Luncheon ok Supper Plan 

1. A hot dish such as meat; or a hot meat substitute dish, such as maca- 

roni and cheese; or a cold meat; or a heavy salad; or a cream soup. 

2. Potatoes and bread. 

3. Some form of dessert. 

4. A beverage, if desired. 

Dinner I^i.an 

1. A light soup, if desired. 

2. Moat. 

3. Potatoes or some other starchy vegetable and some flavor vegetable. 

Bread. 

4. A relish or flavor food, which may be served in the form of a salad. 

5. Dessert. 

6. Beverage, if desired. 

***Food for the Family." Bulletin of Oregon Agricultural College, 
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i Balancing Menus. — After all that lias licen said a critiL^al sludj' 
Bie /olliiwing menus will be of value: 



RioB Miip 


Creamed pea Eoilp 


I'egclablf Boup 


VlttMluei 


Fiah 


ilcat or poultry 


Uo.ouro.ii 


Meat and poultry 


lice, potato or lioininj- 


Blc^ pudding Btid hard 


Pm8 or Leans 


Jpinach 


Ba.i!ce 


Rye hread 


rofna{5' «a1ad 


Bre«ii and butter 


Mince piu and dieese 


Pin in iee-cream 




Nut* )atmeal walers 



Menu No. I is very high in foods which supply heat. Minerals 
are almost lacking except the small amount in the bread and potato, 
thare is practically no protein except in the soup and bread. There 
IS too little fat. 

Menu Xo. II is much too high in tiseue-building foods or protein. 
The ^ius iire barely represented and then by rye, which is rich in 
'■ody-liuilding sub&tance. Peas served twice is bad, and the soup is 
tot) heavy. 

In Menu No. Ill all five food groups are represented, as well 
» fat-6oluble A and water-soluble B ; spinach ftirnirihes iron as well 
w hyltc. 

Pood Economy. — One importajit item has already been gi\en 
*lK)ut food economy, namely, save on meat. In the chapter on mar- 
Wting there are many helpful suggestions of ways in which the 
'"Itwewife can become a scientific buyer. 

A knowledge of the properties of food goes a long way, not 
"nlir toward lessening the expenditure for food, but in ensuring 
sftij in the substitution of a cheaper for a more expensive food. 
Hoiiey can be used in place of sugar, as can also molasses, sorghum 
(btmie-made or commercial), and maple, cane and com syrups. 
ObIm, prunes, figs and raisins as dessert or in cooking furnish 
tD.Mr. Let the farm and town woman plan ahead and raise a variety 
of food materiais that she may not be a slave to high prices, as is 
the case with many women living in the city. The backyard garden 
or flock of hens is often a valuable food asset. 
Waste. — ^This must he watched in every home. 
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Here are a few lealce: ^M 

1. Wastefulness due to false pride in a lavish table. 1 

2. Thrift in food means providing enough food, neither " 't^a 
little nor too much." " Do not be ashamed to plan closely.'' 

3. The larder overetocked, with consequent loss due to deteri<:»i 
ation. This may end in overeating, which is wasteful of food, ^ r*. 
leads to sickness, which means loss of wages and doctor's bills. 

4. Non-use of left-overs. The good housewife will have ftsi 
left-overe. They must be carefully stored to prevent spoilage, rf.g.. 
muffins and meat not allowed to dry, nor lettuce to wilt, hccaiaA; 
food once served is even more expensive than when first bouglit 
oa account of the labor and fuel put into its preparation. 

5. Unseasonable foods. Strawberries and green peas in I)o«_t-ui- 
lier and January spell extravagance in most families. When a foi 
goea up in price, seek a eubstitute. Do not entirely taboo fresfc 
green vegetables during the winter months. Improved methotls oL 
transportation make it possible for the family of moderate rncftiu 
to have the much-needed lettuce (with ifa fat-soluble vitamine) wlien I 
the snow is flying. 

G. The purchase of expensive cuts of meat and the trimminifi 
fat and bono, left at the market. 

7. Plate waste due to eerving more tlian an individual will e»t. 
Encourage the " clean plate." 

8. Waste due to poor cooking. 

9. Buying in small quantities and package goods. 
In eonclusion we may say haniph from the table unuefflBiUJ 

foods and elaborate coursee. Make a study of the needs of tlif 
body, and select the foods to satisfy those needs instead of caWriD? 
to an artificial appetite. Fresh air and exercise will ennrartp 
an appetite that does not nxjuire expensive food for its satisfwtiOD- 

If these few principles are followed, the family food bill '^ 
be materially reduced. 

The Budget for Food. — The amount allowed for all ft 
material, including groceries, meats, fish, dairy products, and 
ico, need not he much more than ten dollars per month per pel 
or fifteen dollars as a maximum. This will satisfy every body 
aud everj- normal appetite. Following is a typical expeow 
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Food material for a family averaging three persona a month in 
1916: 

Ho. of GrMeries Meat and Milk sad 

IWwma Month and Ice Fith Crwa Tolal 

2 January $13.25 $5.31 *2.59 $21.15 

3 FcbruBTj 27.74 S.12 1.62 37.48 

2 MarcJi 14.04 5.04 2.58 21.611 

3 ^pril 23.45 4.81 2.43 30.88 

2 Slay 21.04 1.54 2.48 25.0(1 

4 June 35.82 2.8fi 2.ie 40,04 

4 ,7uly 31.88 3.1H 2.48 37.54 

3 Ju^at 33.20 4Jfi 2.71! 40.15 

* September 30.03 6.5B 2.70 31>.2il 

3 October 25.50 4.50 2.48 32.48 

3 NoTcmber 28.15 6.15 2.70 3«.00 

3 December 30.56 . 5.25 2.7S 38.80 

Total 8314.40 S50.48 $29.79 $400,73 

Average per month for wi average of three perBons, S33.30. 
'I'hia account does not represent a standard, because of the 
variation in the number in the family. In some of the months 
•here two or three are counted for a few daye at a time, one or two 
other persons were present. The bead of the family was away 
from home part of the time. 

In the ei^, food may cost more in the summer months because 
"f the purchase of fresh vegetables and fruits not available in the 
winter seasons. 

It is only by understanding the values of food that one can buy 
^lEelj and by making and keeping a monthly account of food ex- 
peaditures that one ia enabled to know definitely the proper propor- 
Uon. to allow for each food group. 

The cost of food per capita per day has gradually crept up, 
\rat even now with great care in planning the marketing and in 
preparing the meals it can be kept down to 30 cents per person as a 
minimum, counting children and adults together and multiplying 
ihii factor by the number in the family for family costs. This is 
« little less than the ten doUars a month just given. Other similar 
pw tapita costs are mentioned below. 
*W«'erf Range* for the Coat of Ra.\o Food Material: 
w centa per day per capita, minimum. 
Mtwts per day per capita, comfortable. 
Is "*"'• P*^ '^^7 P" capita allowa for variety and aome delicaciea. 

*(?'*. P*' ''"y !*■■ capita allows for the aelection of the choicest cuts, some 
JU '""its out of season and other luxuries. 

""'•-(l per day per capita ie the uiaximum and should be carefully 
"•^tiniied, for it euggests waste. 



1 
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For a family of four or five, on ten dollars a week for food^ ^"? 
following allotment has been suggested: 

$2.50 for grain foods $2.00 for fruits and vegetables 

2.00 for milk 1.50 for fats, sugar and mls^^^-^^" 

2.00 for meat, eggs, fish neous 



In the May 15, 1918, issue of the Massachuseiis Food Adm^^^^' 
traiion Bulletin the following amounts of food for a reasonable cJiet 
were given : 

I 

The following table shows satisfactory quantities of food as j£> '■-^^' 
chased per day for a man at moderate work : 

Richer and More PUin and Cha^-^^-f" 

Expensive Diet Diet 

Vegetables and fruits From 2% lbs. Down to iVi ^^' 

Milk 8 oz. 8 oz. 

Meats, eggs, cheese, etc.* From 14 oz. Down to 6 o^^ - 

Cereals From 8 oz. Up to 16 oz. 

Sweets From 3 oz. Down to 1 V4 ^ 

Fats From 3 oz. Do¥m to 1 Vi ^^ 



Four-fifths of these amounts is sufficient for a moderately 
active woman; three and one-third times the amount is a reas<=>°" 
able quantity for a family consisting of a moderately active n3.^D 
and woman and three children from 3 to 12 years old. 

II 

■ 

Another way of estimating a reasonable diet is by cost 1*ie 
following recommendations are made for expenditure for low oost 
diets: 

1. Spend from one-fourth to one-third of your food money ^^^ 
bread, cereals, macaroni, and rice. 

2. Buy at least from one-third to one-half a quart of milk a ^^J 
for each member of the family. 

3. Spend as much for vegetables and fruits together as you do ^^^ 
milk. If you use one-half a quart of milk for each member of '^"^ 
family, this may not always be possible. Then spend as mucb f^^ 
vegetables and fruit as one-third of a quart of milk a day would co^i 

4. Spend not more for meat and eggs than for vegetables a^" 
fruits, ifeat and eggs may be decreased with less harm than i^'^y 
of the other foods mentioned. The amount spent for meat ir»^y 
decrease as the amount spent for milk increases. 



» 



Use two ounces less for every additional half pint of milk. 
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III 

Still another statement has bctiu made aa fullows, for a family 
leitlier poor nor rich, consistiug of three adulte ami four growing 
bildren: 

Per Ceol. of ToUl 



■ 



Meate, paultrj and fish 10-15 

EBK8 5-7 

Milk 2r.-30 

Cheese 2-3 

Butter and other fats 10-12 

Bread, cereals, and other grain products 12-'16 

Sugar, moIasBes and Bjrups About 3 

Vegetahlea and fniila 15-1 8 

The Value of Quick Lunch Portions. — The folluwiug table 
adftptud from one compiled by Gepbart & Lusk, and given in Fisher 
& Visk'B " How to Ijve" (reproduced here through the courteay 
of Funk & Wagnalls Company, publishers, 1916), gives tJie calorie 
vilue and price of one order of the articles listed as served in the 
average quick lunch restaurant- While prices have advanced, rela- 
tive fwd values are probably about as before the war, except as 
" portions " have been reduced ; 

No.oi Cost 

Sipoleon 418.6 50.05 

CmUerg 416.fi ft« 

^inrt pudding and vanilla aauee 410.6 

wwnut pie 357 

'Wt beef sandwich with roll 357 

wU" bona 367 

'™ul cuatard pudding 357 

PiiMpple pie 357 

C""i muffins 357 

JPfl* pie 3B7 

jjew England pudding with vanilla sauce 31Z.6 

^orol»te spiced cakes 312.5 

*«Ifi!it layer cake with niarshmallow icing .-,.-. 312.5 

, Wlk (rackcra 312.5 

Hnut pudding with vanilla, sauce , 312,5 

[WjAin pi« 312.5 

Unb criHiuettes and mashed potatoos 833.3 

CoBee cake 877,7 

BlsbMb pie 277.7 

5'™»n meat cakes and French fried pn+ntors. . . . 833.3 

"W-tahioned molasaes cake 277.7 

Wm pie 277.7 

Tirana roait with French fried potatoea S33.3 

Eutlir nk«3 277.7 
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No. of ^^otdet 

M * t? 1 calories of «>P®..,ncV' 

Names of Foods in on^ -quiclc Vo^^^ 

order ros*"^*^ 

Minced ham sandwich 277.7 '^\ 

Pork and Boston beans 833.3 -^^ ^^ 

Cornmeal cakes with maple cane sirup 500.0 -y ^"^ 

Ham croquettes 500.0 -^^ 

Cold rice pudding 277.7 -^^ 

Ham sandwich with roll 250.0 '^\ 

Banana layer cake 250.0 '^^ 

Creamed chipped beef on toast 833.3 '^^ 

Cocoa 250.0 -^^ 

Roast beef cutlet with tomato sauce 833.3 *^^ 

German meat cakes with lyonnaise potatoes 833.3 '^^ 

Swiss cheese sandwich 250.0 -^^ 

Boston baked beans 500.0 -J J 

Vienna roast, spaghetti and potatoes 625.0. 'j^ 

Chocolate cornstarch with cream 227.2 -^5 

Wh^at cakes with maple cane sirup 500.0 -'^ 

Milk crackers and milk 500.0 -J^ 

American cheese sandwich 227.2 •J'^ 

New York baked beans 500.0 '/^ 

Hot combread 416.6 -^^ 

Food Conservation. — The conservation of food material ^ ^e 
home, through the avoidance of waste, economizing in the p^^^P^^^- 
tion and serving of foods, are two factors especially emphasi -^^ "7 
the U. S. Food Administration. Eestaurants and dining-car .^^*°a- 
gers have been urged to reduce the size of the food portions s^^^^^ 
so as to reduce wastage, and of course e£Eect a corresponding jT^^^ 
tion in prices on the menus. 

The garden movement has already been mentioned, but it^^^^^ 
the years 1917-1918 it assumed great national importance. ]S>^^^ 
family has been urged to have its own garden, and where 0P^y 
was not obtainable in the backyard, many cities have, at pt^ m 
expense, prepared vacant lots so that such householders might 0^^^ 
themselves of the opportunity of having a garden. A few J^^u 
will often lessen the meat bills; pigs will eat the unavoidable t^ 
scraps and then themselves furnish food. ■ 

Many organizations have fostered Canning Clubs as one meit^^^ 
of reducing the cost of living. A study of substitution, i.e., equ^*^""^-! 
valuable but less expensive foods for those that are costly or a '^^^ 
able for overseas, is another problem with which the public has 
confronted. ^^ 

Greater production and a greater conservation of food matet*^" 
combined with better methods of distribution and the munici^"^ 
state or governmental supenision of storage warehouses, prod 
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i and price-fixing, represent the problems that must be 
1 in the reduction of food prices. 
The following te.xt was published in the form of a card by the 

S. Food Administration for dietribution to the general public, 
.b the idea of having it hung on the walls of every kitchen. The 
iject matter ia well worth tlie study of every housewife; 

WIN THE WAR BY GIVING YOUR OWK DAILY SEKVICE! 

Save the Wheat. — One wheatless meal a day. Use corn, oat- 
aJ, rye, or barley bread and noii-wlieat brcakCairt foods. Order 
ad twenty-four hours in advaufc so your baker will not bake 
'c»nd his necdB. Cut the loaf on the table and only as required, 
e stale bread for cooking, toast, etc. Eat less cake and pastry. 

Our wheat harvest is far below normal. If each person weekly 
es one pound of wheat flour, that means 150,000,000 more bushels 
wheat for the allies to mis in their bread. This will help them 
Bave democraa u- h** '* idt/ 

Kave the Meat. — Beef, muLton, or pork not more than once a 
y. Use freely vegetablee and fish. At the meat meal serve 
-aller portions, and stews instead of eteiiks. Make made dishes 
all left-overs. Do this and there will be meat enough for every 
e at a reasonable price. 

We are to-day killing the dairy cows and female calves as the 
'Ult of high prices. Therefore eat leas and no young meat. If 
' save an ounce of meat each day per person we will have additional 
|>ply equal to 2,200,000 cattle. 

Save the Milk. — The children must liave milk. Use buttermilk 
d eour milk for cooking and making cottage cheese. Use less 
iam. 

Save the Fats. — We are the world's greatest fat waal«rs. Fat 
food. Butter is essential for the growth and health of children. 
le butter on the table as usual but not in cooking. Other fats are 
good. Reduce use of fried foods. Soap contains fats. Do not 
iBte it. Make your own washing soap at home out of saved fats. 
»e one-third ounce less per day of animal fat and 375,000 ton^ will 
esved yearly. 

Save the Sugar. — Sugar is scarcer. We have used tfiree times 
much a person as our allies. So there may he enough for all at 
asonable price; use less candy and sweet drinks. Do not stint 
gar in putting up fruils and jams. They will save butter. 

If every one in America saves one ounce of siigar daily it means 
100.000 tons for the year. 
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Save the Fuel. — Coal comes from a distance and our rail^^" ^^^^ 
are overburdened hauling war material. Help relieve thenm ")' 
burning fewer fires. Use wood when you can get it. 

Use Perishable Foods. — Fruits and vegetables we have ^^ 
abundance. As a nation we eat too little green stuffs. Double tt»^^^ 
use and improve your health. Store potatoes and other roots pr^^^P" 
erly and they will keep. Begin now to can or dry all surplus garci^° 
products. 

Use Local Supplies. — Patronize your local producer. Dista. 
means «ioney. Buy perishable food from the neighborhood neaX" ^^^ 
you and thus save. 

GENERAL HINTS 

Buy less, serve smaller portions. 

Preach the " gospel of the clean plate.'* 

Don't eat a fourth meal. 

Don't limit the plain food of growing children. 

Watch out for the wastes in the community. 

Full garbage pails in America mean empty dinner pails 
America and Europe. 

The more fortunate of our people will avoid waste and eafc 
more than they need ; the high cost of living problem of the 1 ^^^ 
fortunate will be solved. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What are the principal methods that one may adopt to reduce 

cost of the food supply without diminishing the quality? 

2. Are we always justilicd in asking for the "very best"? What 

stitutes the very best? .. 

3. Are we ever justified in paying exorbitant prices for certain food^ ~ ^ 

they cannot be had for less ? What would be the remedy in 
cases? 

4. Give illustrations of how most people waste money in the selec;'^ 

of food. 

5. Name foods from both the animal and vegetable kingdoms, whicH 

rich in fats. 

6. Give the chief sources of fat-soluble A. What is its function? 

7. What is the function of the proteins? Give their sources. When * ^^^ 

they be extravagantly used? 

8. Why is fruit especially needed in the diet? 

9. Name the least expensive fruits and vegetables found on the mA 

in the Fall? Sprinjr? Summer? Winter? 

10. What are good substitutes for meat? 

11. What is meant by a "balanced ration"? 

12. What is the function of the carbohydrates? Give their chief sour" 

13. What is the danger from diet largely made up of the seeds of 



PROHLEMS AND DEMOX ST RATIONS 

• AscerUin bow mucli it is costing ;our familj-, per person, per nioiith, 
fur lovd, ini'liiiljng ice, 
2, :M«lie a. budget for one month's food sui>ply for a family of three ailulta; 
for Ave; for seven. Divide lUis budget into three Bubdiyisions, 

temhrRcing separately Groceries and Ice; Meat aod Fish; Milk an:l 
^ Cream. 
Ikscertaio how mueli more than is necessary is being speot by your 
family for table supplies. 
Uake a list of tlie current prices for the following items: Sugar; tloiir 
per fiU Iba.; poteloes; apples; ^^ga; butter; canned tomatoes; peas 
and corn. Compare earlier prices. 
Compare your family bill for meat with that for groceries. Do you 
think that the atnounlB are properly proportionedT 
»• Ascertain if possible if anything could be saved through ordering food 

items by parcel post direct from the farm. 
~- If in IIIIO the price of bacon was 30 cents a pound and in 1S>1T 40 cents, 

wliat was the per cent, of increase in the priceT 
*- CslcuUle the calorie content for menu number 111. page 201. How many 
MloTieB would be left for the other two meals vnWn on the same 
dayl Give total calories you would allow for the other two meals. 
*- €vi you give a menu that you have seen served, which had an excess of 
tati 0( carbohydrates? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

FOOD MARKETING 

One pha,se of home study and planning that has been neglects 
by the average housewife, is the preparation that foodstuffs undergo 
for market and the purchase of food materials. Becently the 
Government, a^ well as many private investigators, has devoted 
considerable study to methods of distribution, especially to the more 
economic organization of wholesale markets in cities, and the possible 
direct connection by parcel post of the producer and the consunaei. 
Some agitation pertaining to the delivery of purchases on the paJ^ 
of tradesmen is now in evidence, but the fundamental principle 
underlying the production and preparation of our food supply ha^e 
been neglected. 

Production. — ^The ultimate source of production of practically 
all that we subsist upon is the farmer and stock-grower. Strictly 
speaking, the farmer represents plant production, while the stock- 
grower may more typically represent animal production and anii*^^ 
products, such as milk, butter, cheese, etc. 

The dealer, jobber or wholesaler who makes his living thro'OS'^ 
the sale of food products becomes more or less a student of ag^' 
cultural economics. To be successful he must know the source^ 
supply, such as the great wheat-producing areas of the world B-'^^ 
the enterprises engaged in the preparation of food producta ^^^ 
market. He knows just which states we can depend upon for o^^ 
and other cereals. The truck-gardens and the fruit areas of Ame"**^^* 
are to him an open map. The same is true of the animal indu^t"-^?^ 

This information, however, is not sufficient. He must ^ 
familiar with normal and abnormal climatic conditions and '^^^\^ 
the normal and abnormal economic conditions that are liable 
affect the total production or consumption of food products. ^*^^' 
ther, he must know the processes involved in their preparation. -^^ 
market and in their transportation to the food centres of the co**^' 
try. If food products mu^st undergo a process of preparatiori, 
knows and can trace the route that they take from the farrO- ^ 
ranch to the factory, cannery or stock-yards. All the factors t^*^* 
enter into the distribution of the finished product form for 1"^ ^^ 
an open book. 
210 
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I engaged in tliU business study the daily market reports 

clie liewspajers, as well us tlic wi'alliur r<.'])orl«, and tiliey often 
1 out Special investigators to ascertain crop conditions. Every 
<jr that enters into this question of supply, demand and price ie 
lied with the minutest detail. 

Wmie it is not necessary for the housewife to cover all these 
lile, such a study should nut be entirely neglected in the home. 
I application of this statement will he made in this chapter. 
Preparation of Foodstuffs. — Few articles of food reach the 
'ket without undergoing some form of preparation, with the 
fption of fresh fruits and vegetables and perhaps fish and eggs. 
The cereals are first made into flours and meal or subjected 
■ther processes. Vegetables, fruits, fisli and meat producfe form 
basis of tlie canning industry. Sugar is a manufactured food 
3uct, as are butter and cheese. Eggs are candled, and even 

undergoefi a preparation for market. All tlie functions of the 
lAer and packer are represented in our meat supply. Added to 
these proce^ee are the problems of cold storage. 
Dis^ibution. — Tlie raw product must first be shipped from 
-#^111 or ranch. Wieat and other cereals go to the miller, 
tie go to the butcher, to the packer, and, like other perishable 
Suets, to the cold storage warehouse. This represents the first 
I of transportation, for which the farmer and ranchman gener- 

pay. The miller and the packer add their profit to the cost of 
laration. 

Jobbers or wholesalers are the principal customers of the miller, 
packer and the canncr. They send, out their salesmen to the large 

smaller retail dealers, addin" to the cost of the finished product 

r cost of doing business, together with their profit. 

Tho retailer now offera the finished product to the public. His 

of doing hufiincss, which includes rent, heat and light; taxes 

insurance; freight, express and drayage; clerk hire; paper. 
ng, general supplies and delivery )o customers, must, with his 
Bt, be added to the price charged him by the jobber. The fixed 
tgea of the grocer, or the cost of doing business, cannot be much 
1 than 20 per cent. This does not include his profit. Fixed 
ii^ea are included in items listed as cost of doing business. The 
ton*, then, that make the ultimate price paid by the consumer 
! ^wdstuffB include the following: 
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1. Producer: (Faniipr and HBncliman, etc.) 

(a) Price paid for the raw product, 
fi. MoMufaeturer : (Miller, Packer. Csntier. etc.) 

(b) Trantportalion from pri>ducer, if paid hj the manurai-Iurrr. 
wliich Is sometimes the case. 

(o) Coat of fabrioBtion or maniifiicture in preparHtion of ta^ n* 

terini for market. 
id) Profit of msnufacturer. 

3. Jobber and Wholeaaler: 

{e) Traniportation from the mnnufactiirer to jobber. 
(/) Cotl of doing busiDCHS — Belling to retailers. 
(ffj Front. 

4. Betailer- 

(A) Tran*porlation from jobber or wholeaaler. 
ii) Cost of doing buaineaa of retailer, 
(j) Profit of retailer. 
6. PIti»iio(B Cotimtmer: 
. (i) Sum of nil the above charges, which forms the retail priMi' 

oommoditiea. 

A summaT}' of tlie above shows tliat the retail price paid b; tiw 
coDsuiner represents the following charges: 

Four " Cost of Production " charges. Three " TrauBporlstion'' 
charges. Four " Profits." 

The ultimate consumer iiauaJly pays a transportation ehsrgl 
in the form of delivery eerrire from the retailer, which the l»tW 
charges up under "cost of doing busiuesa," so that in reality then 
are four transportation charges to he paid. 

Some of the factors that enter into the cost of doing hnsiiip'* 
by the jobber and the retailer should be studied by the consumer. 

Cost of Doing Business: IJobber and Retailer.) 
Tliia charge Includes the following ttemii; 

1. Kent. 

2. Insurance and ta.ves. 

3. Salahea— Ullicials end owners. 

4. Tranaportation, including drsjage. 

5. Intereat on investment. 

6. Interest on debts and accounts. 

7. Depreciation and Iobb on stock. 

8. Packing — boxes, barrels, crates, pappr and twine. 
8. Cost of collecting. 

10. Cost of deliveries. 

11. Oenernl overhead. (MiscellanimuB cupcnsea no* included abovp.l 

12. The WMt of traveling salesmen and clerks may be ndded ; and the cw*' 

of maintaining "charge accounts" also, which are a part of iM 
co.t of distribution.' ' 

13 Bad accountn. 

'In this conncclion, aboulrt be studied such plans aa "SoK-ScrriBc" 
"Orp<*rf«," "Automata," "Cash and Carry." etc. 
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Of course to all thi;se items of expeuse must be added the origlQal 
. of the gotxls and the jobbers' and retailers' profits. 
Some of the Factors That Affect Prices. — Priues of food- 
Is, like the prices of all commodities, tend to change in accord- 
e with changes in the value of money which ia the measurer 
lU values — if money becomes dearer, as in the decades preceding 
'6, prices of all commodities tend to drop; if money becomes 
aper, as in the 20 years since 1897, then the prices of all com- 
ditiee become higher. We are living in a time when the prices 
ill things, including foodstuffs, are increasing. Food prices are, 
addition, influenced by the many epccial conditions affecting the 
tply and demand for foodstuffs, such as changes in the methods of 
iculture; shifts of population from country to city; transporta- 
a. changes; marketing facilities, etc., some of which are particu- 
ly interesting as they are subject to possible control by individual 
state action. Anything which increase the supply of foods, or 
luces the cost of producing them, will bring down prices; and 
ything that increases the demand for foods, or raises the cost of 
:oducing them, will make prices higher. The world war has 
ronghtmany special factors into play upon both the supply and 
ae demand conditions in food markets. The war has brought 
Etnarkahle attempts to affect food prices by government action 
*icli is intended to stimulate production and direct consumption. 

yfieeB of foodatuffs are affected by various taetors, a. few of which are 

■ Olitnutic oonditionB, inereasing or reducing total production, 
^ffrienltural condiliona, increasing or reducing total production. This 
*''8 tbe ravages of insect pesta, plant diBcafleB, shortage of labor for 

*orfc, sjid decreasing acreage. 
■ «'0O«om(o eonditiotu: 
(a ) Traiaportation,- 

Inability to secure proper tranaportntjon. 
'o) UarktU,- 

I*Qor roads and inaccessibility to markets. 
' ** ) MoMifacturing,- 

UnuBual conditions involved in manufacturing, such as aliortage 
of labor, wages, and the cost of material necessary to packing 
and canning, 
foreign Cotirfid'on*,— 

Buppljr and demand in foreign eountriee competing with us in 
the same commodity. A failure of tlie South Amaricar wheat 
crop, for instance, would affect prices of wheat and Sour in 
this conntry. 
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(c| TTar,- 

War, whetlier in this TOuntry or in foreign countries, creaies i 
unueuui demaml upon the fooilstutls of tliia coimtrjr. E*r< 
duction in tlic countries at war is neceBsarily ducreaBed, wliii 
great armiea niuat be provisioned. 
if} Sloraye,- ^ 

Till! liolding of f^rat quatititii-;* of Mijiplles in storiif;!* imlrnntC^H 
awaiting increaBed (IcmaiiitH. ^H 

(ff) Produce Exohages,- _^| 

Kxclianges, tliat endeavor to fix prices tlie counti? over, no n^l 
ter how beneflcial tticy may be to producers and joblwn, ar 
how legal may be their action, tend to raise prices to con' 
Eumcra, by the amount of the coat of their Bcrvicea nnd prdfili- 
Tills may perhaps be countcrlialanwd, in part, In" the t^td \ 
they have in stabilijilng pri»s over periods of tim 
the man on wages, smuli salary, or other uniform incons, is 
advantage. 
{hjFood Spcculalorg,- 

Aside from ttiose represented by legitimate Produce Eiohsi 
and storage warehouses, t)>e urofeiisional a peculators, 
attempt to corner markets, add a very heavy burden to 
consumer's already heavy toll. 
(1) PopuIatUm.- 

An increasing popuiotian brings more demands, and if lh« 
ply does not increase eijual to these new demands, prico I 
go up. 
(;) Unusual Condittons,- 

Thcre are many unusual and unforeseen conditions that t 
prices, other than tliose ulready nientlonrd. The sndda 
creased demand for a little-need product might be an I! 

(t) Higher Standards of LivinOr 

Higher »tandarda of living usually result in great wid 
Material once thought good enough for any table ii npw e 
discarded, if not entirely disregarded in marketing. 09 
ncHMHi produrta; hi}{ber prit-cd artiiOeB than tbe uanal i 
selected materials; the demand for "package good*" i* 
than tho same or t>etter quality in hulk ; and other fx 
that enter into the cost of "high living" make it easy for 
food speculator* to tlourifih and indirectly udr' '- •'— ~'- 
other commodities. 

(0 I'ndepeloped DUIribution,- 

L*clc of some practical method of delivering tl . ... _. . _ 
factured material from the producer or manufaeturar la 
mnsumer which will eliminate the so-called 
Jobber, and to n certain extent the retailer. 

These are tlie more important factors that enter into the o 
foodstulTs, and kuowing tfaejii the housewife should stud; the 
lem in order to see what item* of expense she may circumvent, 
few GUKgestions witl be ^ivcii se possible means for reducing tbe 
of foods fn the pon'umer. 

The Study of Markets. — Every unc Blimild he thoronghly fi 
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^__ i the world's sources of supply, as a matter of information, 
"ttothing else. One ciuinot shop intelligently, or to th« beat advan- 
l»ge, if one does not know tlie sources of our food supply, S£ well 
M the rouilitJouB Jiitble to aJIect that supply. \V'hy wheat is mar- 
IteteJ in sacks in the West, and in barrels iu the East, may not 
'iireclly help us to purchase to the best advantage, but a general 
hiowledge of even such seemingly irrelevant facts will prove factors 
ill the final solution of problems of food supply. Before the coii- 
iumer can curb the abuses of the producer, the manufacturer, the 
jabber or the retailer, if abuses exist, the consumer must under- 
siaad the problems and conditions that confront these distributors. 
Buying Direct. — In any practical method of dealing directly 
»illi Ihe producer, packer or canner, the public must first find where 
thev are located. 

The writer has often witnessed potatoes and fruits selling at 
norbitant prices in Ihe Chicago retail market, when they were rot- 
lingon the ground in Wisconsin and Michigan. On the other hand, 
liiilter and cheese sell for as much, if not more, in the towns of 
WiKonsin and Illinois — two of the great dairj' areas of the country 
~-tlian they are selling for in Chicago. The advertisementa of 
fmuere, offering to sejid butter, eggs and cheese by parcel post to 
Hw consumer, generally carry a price that is o<]ual to the highest 
Cbiogo retail price for the highest grades of produce. Why is this 
w! Theee are questions every consumer should try to answer. 

If there is a practical method of buying direct, every housewife, 
W a group of families, should endeavor to locate the nearest vege- 
table and fruit canneries, creameries and cheese factories, A list of 
hitstworthy fanners, who may be depended upon, Bhnuld be secured. 
^ this work the Government is glad to help, having issued for 
*MCTaI cities, a list of farmers prepared to deliver by parcel post. 
A (iifficient number of families might organize and cooperate, even 
'"the extent of sending a representative to spy out the land and 
lifale these producers. A carload of potatoes could be ordered at a 
fim^iinned goods bought by the case, and butter and eggs in large 
immlitiefl could be purchased and divided among the coOperators, 
ErpD individual families may do this on a smaller scale. Many can- 
Mries will agree to sell one or more ca.'ea of canned vegetables and 
ftuits to an individual. One reason why such plans have not been 
nrbed ont is because we are too indifferent to the seemingly small 
I involred. 
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Institutions sucli ae large hospitals, Jobbers aud many ret 
have access in advance to information gtiowing market conditit 
and their buyers are constantly studying tlie daily market repo 
When fonditions indicate a coming shortage in supply on a 
market, they purchase on the most favorable conditiona, T 
housewife should do the same thing. 

If a family is able to buy in (juautitieB, this is the first thij 
to do. Study the daily reporta in the papers of the prices of fw 
products. Take advantage of warnings of coming shortages and al 
of low prices, and lay in a supply of canned and package goods f 
future contingencies. If " direct from the farm " marketings 
being attempted, a knowledge of wholesale prices will help oid 
purchase to the best advantage. || 

Storage Facilities. — Another reason why direct buying in qim 
titiea is not practical for everyone at present, is the fact that t 
modem apartment is not provided with a cellar suited for t 
storage of perishable articles. Tenants should demand, and t 
law should compel all apartment owners to provide, storage n 
which an even temperature may be maintained. Some of the n 
apartments are building these rooms. A brick wail inste; 
a frame partition, and the absence of heating pipes, is all I 
is necessary. 

Parcel Post Marketing, — A detailed study o£ this i 
should be made by every housekeeper. The parcel post rate is b 
upon distances, or areas called zones, and upon tiie weight of * 
package to be mailed. Packages of varying weights may be mail 
within one zone at a rate fixed by the weight and the area of tt 
zone. Maps showing these zones may be obtained from any «■ 
tioner, and full details and amounts of postage may be bad tr< 
the local post-office. There are eight zones filed by the yKwt-off 
department. Seventy pounds may be sent within the first a 
ond, or two nearest zones, and fifty pounds to the other andq 
distant zones. 

Express Service. — Some express companies have offered q 
services in connection with " direct to the consumer buying." T 
express companies have been compelled to compete with the po 
oflfice service, and in some ways they are in a position to render 
assistance not available through the parcel post. Every consun 
should write to the Government, and also to the various expi 
companies (now federated for the period of the war), aakini 
information in regard to these two types of service. 
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Neighborhood Marketing Clubs. — rerhaps one of tlie best 
fays to make marketing by parcel post practifal is through the 
onnatiOD of Deighborbood marketing clubs. If the family of a 
raveling salesman is roprt'sented in the club let him, in hia travels 
Uirough email towns, find out the. farmers who are willing to con- 
tract for the delivery <jf pevera! barrels of apples or several busheU 
of potatoes, of eggs and vegetables. Cash payment, freight ship- 
Dienta, and the division of tiie expenses among a Jew families even, 
will do much to lower the cost of living. The Government has issued 
Erections about containers and methods of transportation. 

Market Deliveries. — A serious attempt is now being made by 
many retailers to charge for each delivery. Some impose a charge 
of fire cents for each single delivery. The delivery system has been 
nbused, but it geemg to be a necessary economic factor that should 
not he entirely eliminated. In some places, collective deliveries 
liwe been instituted, one concern delivering for a!l merchanl*. 
In other places, especially in the smaller cities, city markets have 
been instituted. Dayton, Ohio, is a splendid illustration of this 
plan; on market days farmers have their stalls on one of the princi- 
]»! streets, with their wagons hacked up to the street curb; here 
tl» individual housewife comes, unabashed, market-basket upon her 
snn, to make her purchases. Undoubtedly such a system contributes 
ta lowering costs. 

Public opinion must be aroused over the almost prohibitive 
^i of nece^ities, and every available source of supply and every 
™eins of economy in distribution should be canvassed. Organized 
wubs and societies should take the matter in hand in connection with 
tteir own towns. 

Other Factors Contributing to the High Cost of Living. — 
Mie delicatessen is a menace to the American home. More money 
u Tasted in one day's purchase in a delicatessen, by the regular 
pstion of such a place, than can be saved in a week by the frugal 
^onaewife. The purchase of cooked foods, for the normal household, 
eifept in emergency, is usually uneconomical. 

Our standards of living must be lowered. We must "eat to 
live" but not "live to eat"; we must learn to seire the simplest 
meal artistically, not to provide an elaborate feast. We must learn 
to eliminate the foods we do not actually need, and base the amounts 
upon actual body needs and conditions. We must learn to say 
PTben the grocer says "sixty-cent hutt«r; fifty-cent eggs; and 
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eiglity-centa-a-peek potatoes." We must find subBtitutes, of eqiia-llj 
nourishing qualities, for high-priced foodfi. 

Summary. — Let us sum up some of the factors that might 
duce the price of foodstuffs. 

1. Purchasing direct from the producer. 

2. PuTchBBiDg in quantities. 
Thifl preflupitoseB a knowledge of the [ollowing: 
(a) Conditions of production, 
(i) The proctBBee of preparation, 
jo) llie place of production or preparation. 
(il) Transportation problems. 
|«) Methods of distnhution. 
if) Also No. 3. 

3. Providing for proper storage facilities. 

4. Elimination of dcHverief. 

5. City public markets. 
B. Elimination of the delicatessen. 
T. Lower the standard of living to a reusonahle hasia. 
8. A daily study of market reports or prices. 

Organization. — Everj- Woman's Cluh should appoint a comnii'- 
tee t« study these problems, and every public-school class in hoiw 
economics should investigate them, in terms of the local comnmnil)' 
The retailer should be invited to state his problems aud an attEinp' 
to cooperate with him should be made, if possible. If not, co- 
operative clubs should be formed. Send to wholeBalera for into'- 
mation pertaining to the products of canneries and prices. 

At present it is impossible to point out a solution of the probleo 
of the high cost of living, but that does not justify ub in refiiBingto 
study the problem in all of its details. 

During the war the Government will be endeavoring to advinw 
these problems toward a solution. The beet method of eoliirir 
them is by experimentation, and the best way of bringing about 
snch experiments is by the diffusion of knowledge pertaining t" 
every phase of the food problem. The TJ. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the TJ, S. Food Administration at Waehington, »nd 
ihe State Agricultural College are centres of information on the» 
subjects for citizens of every section. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
I. Name the source of our ran food suppliea. 
3. How man* transportation charges may be added to th« coat of load 

products from the time they leave the farm until they re«eli tbt 

consumer T Kame them. 
3. How many prolit« are added! Name them. 
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4. Xf possible, visit the nearest cannery or creamery and write a paper de- 
scribing the processes. 

^. .Ascertain the name of one or more grocery jobbers in your town or in 
the nearest large city. 

6. !Name some of the items that make up the cost of doing business for the 

jobber and the retailer. What are the functions of each ? 

7. What is meant by the term ''middleman"? What is a Produce Ex- 

change? 

8. Suggest as many ways as possible for reducing the cost of table supplies. 

^. ^Secure a clipping fr<Hn the nearest daily paper showing the market re- 
ports of foodstuffs ; write out the abbreviations and terms used in this 
report, with which you are not familiar, and learn their meanings. 

lO. Ascertain the retail price of canned beans, tomatoes, peas, three fruits, 
laundry soap, kerosene and paper towels; ascertain how these are 
'sold in quantity, and how much you would have to pay for such a 
quantify from a wholesaler or jobber. 
*1- Secure from an Express Company any information, or printed matter it 
will give you regarding its service for purching direct from 
farmers. Write to the (S)vernment for similar information. 
*2. Name articles of food served on your own table which could be dis- 
pensed with without loss to the body or which could be bought at a 
saving. 
^3. Ag]c your local tradesmen if they would be willing to give a discount for 

purchases carried home by the customer; a discount for cash. 
^^- What prevents the Parcels Post System from being a greater success 
in reducing the cost of food? 
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CHArTER XIX 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

The Federal Government has a department of weights a^'*^* 
measurea, known as the U. S. Bureau of Standards, at Waahingto*' 
D. C. Here are kept the standard yard, bushel, pound, etc., a-«^* 
with these all weights and measures may be compared for correctio*' 
Standard and official time is determined by master clocks whi<3h 
in turn are corrected by astronomical observations, and with the »-»d 
of electricity, clocks in various cities may be kept in unison, or 
rather synchronized according to differences in longitude. 

At the capital in many, if not in all states, is a similar depart- 
ment in which are kept standard and ollicial weights and measurefl 
based upon those in the Bureau of Standards at Washington, Eacli 
state legally dftennines for itself what shall constitute a given 
measure or weight and the utandards of the Federal governracmt 
are taken as a basis. 

Each state also spocifles how many pounds of certain article* 
shall be considered a bushel, and lixes regulations governing tJw 
scliing of articles hy weight or by measure. The municipal ffo"' 
ornment of the larger cities in turn has a similar bureau in clia.r¥» 
of an official sometimes called the city sealer, because he is given 
[wwer to inspect weights and measures, to attach his seal to weiglil* 
and measures, and to confiscate them if they are found faulty. Tl>^ 
citj' council of cities also usually establishes rules for the sellio? 
of products by weight and measure, but all such measurea are eabjre' 
to the law of the state in case of conflict. 

Complaints as to Weights and Measures. — Customers' cdin- 
plaints as to false weights and measures should be made to tht 
local municipal or county official in charge of weights and measures. 
Consumers will find it desirable to have scales and measures it 
home to check purchases. Those can if desired he sealed by tha 
public official. 

Statutory Weights of the Bushel. — For reference purposes, tin; 
statutory weights of the bnshel in the various states are appended ' 
as an illustration of the foregoing paragraph (table on pp. 224— 2S&1. 

It will he noticed that the articles listed consist principaUi | 
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the cereals^ fruits and vegetables. Other articles are listed 
a single state, that of Illinois, in the following tabulation : 

T-ANDARD WEIGHTS PER BUSHEL AND QUART IN ILLINOIS 



Bushel, 
Lbs. 

Alfalfa Seed 60 

Apples, green 50 

Apples, dried 24 

Barley 48 

Beans, green or string 24 

Beans, wax 24 

Beans, white 60 

Beans, castor 46 

Beets 60 

Blue grass seed 14 

Bran 20 

Buckwheat 52 

Carrots 50 

Charcoal 20 

Clover seed 60 

Coal 80 

Coke 40 

Com seed, broom 48 

Com meal, unbolted 48 

Com, in the ear 70 

Com, Kaffir 56 

Com, shelled 56 

Cotton seed 32 

Cranberries 33 

Cucumbers 48 

Flax seed 56 

Gooseberries 40 

Hair, plastering, unwashed 8 

Hair, plastering, washed 4 

Hemp seed 44 

Hickory nuts 50 

Hungarian grass seed 50 

Indian com or maize 56 

lime 80 

Malt 38 

MUlet 50 

Millet> Japanese barnyard 35 

Oats 32 

Onions 57 

Onion sets, top 30 

Onion sets, bottom 32 

Orchard grass seed 14 

Osage orange seed 33 

Parsnips 50 

Peaches 48 

Peaches, dried 33 



Quart, 
Lbs. Ozs. 

14 

9 

12 

8 

12 

12 

14 

7 

14 
7 

10 

10 

9 

10 

14 

• 8 

4 

8 

8 

3 

12 

12 



y2 



8 

12 

4 



6 
9 
9 
12 
8 
3 
9 

IVj 
15 



9 
8 



% 



% 
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Bushel, Q 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Peanuts, green 22 

Peanuts, roasted 20 

Pears 59 1 

Peas, dried 60 1 

Peas, green in pod 33 1 

Popcorn, in the ear , . TO 2 

Popcorn, Hiielied 68 1 

PoUtoee, Iriah 80 ! 

Potatoes, sweet 50 1 

Quinces 48 1 

Rape seed 60 I 

Red top seed H 

Rough riw! <5 1 

KuUbagas 50 I 

Rye meal 50 1 

Ryo 56 I 

Salt, eoiirse 55 1 

ESalt, tine 50 1 

Shorts 20 

Sorghum swd , . . , BO 1 

Spdt 



Sweet clover wed, unhulled 33 

Timothy seed 46 

Tomatoes 50 



60 1 

l.bt. 

Wheat Flour, per barrel llifi 

Wlieat Flour, per half barrel 98 

Wheat Flour, per quftrter-bnrrel sack 40 

Whes,*, Flour, per eighth .barrel sack , , , . . 24U 

Cornmeal, per bushel sack 48 

Commeal, per half-bushel sack 24 

Cornmeal, per quarter -bushel ssek. 12 

The important articles in this list may he compaxed with 1 
stflndard weights id the state in which the studeat lives; infer 
tion on state laws regarding weights can he secured from the 9 
Secretary at the State Capitol. 

As it would bo impractical to give the law of each t 
Inrge city governing the snlc of oommodities, a few principal! 
urea pertaining to important commoditiee is given from the CUf 
ordinances governing the Department of Weights and Mea 
The student and honeewiFe should become familiar with the l«i 
of the state or the ordinances of the city in which he or she live 
in BO far as they aifect the commodities which she handles. 
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£read. — Bread must be made in clean and sanitary places, sub- 
t to inspection of the city oiRcials, and it must not contain any 
eterious substances. 

.A pound loaf, avoirdupois, is the standard, and loaves must weigh 
( pound, one-half, three-quarters, double, triple, quadruple, quin- 
'le or sextuple loaves, and in no other way. 

Every loaf shall have affised to it a label, 1 in. sq. or 1 in. in 
meter, which shall iiear in black ink letters or figures upon white 
>er, the weight of the loaf and the business name and address of 
maker, baker or manufacturer. 

ilvcryone offering bread for sale must keep on baud suitable 
Ics and weights in a conspicuous place, and shall weigh the bread 
tte presence of tlie purchaser if requested to do so by the latter. 

There has been much discussion regarding the wisdom of 
iiig a legal price for standard sizes or weights of bread, but the 
ncipal argument against this policy is the fact that the market 
ces of raw materiaJa as well as for labor fluctuate, and a legally 
ed price may mean a great loss to the baker, 

Fuel.— The driver or delivery man must be supplied with a 
ket, bearing the name of the seller of the fuel to be delivered, 
'ich ticket shall also show the net weight of tiie fuel, and the name 
tl address of the purchaser to whom the ticket must be delivered, 

the time of the delivery of the fuel. Fuel must be sold by 
^irdupois weight unless otherwise provided for by contract; this, 
Wfiver, does not inchide firewood. 

If the purchaser demands that the weight specified on the ticket 

verified, the seller or his agent must reweigh the same upon a 
ale designated by the city inspector of weighte and meaeorea, or 
?oii a scale agreed upon by purchaser and seller. 

Rrewood shall meaBure 128 cubic feet to the cord, and the driver 
lial! deliver to the purchaser a ticket showing the quantity of fuel 
lelivered. 

M3k and Cream, — The cover or cap of every bottle or glass 
Milk or cream container should bear in indelible letters the name 
'f the individual or concern bottling' such milk or cream, and the 
wttle containing the same must not have blown into it the name 
'f anyone other than the name appearing on the cover or cap as 
ie bottlers of the same : glass containers must also be indelibly and 
•nnanently marked with their exact capacity. 

" — UnleBS flpccifically agreed upon between seller and bayer, 
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all ice must be sold by avoirdupois weight, and it must be weighi^^ ed 
at the timib of delivery by the deliveryman, who shall be providi 
with a steelyard balance for the purpose which has been adjust 
and sealed by the inspector of weights and measures. 

Meats. — All meats, excepting shanks, offal, heads and plucli s, 
poultry and wild game, shall be sold by weight, and shall be weight==:jd 
on a s&de by weights or a beam, properly sealed. 

Scales. — No scale shall be kept or used for weighing any su l- 
stance or thing for the public, for fee or reward, unless said sea -ie 
has been inspected by the proper officials and unless the weigh -^r 

has otherwise complied with the ordinances and has been du ~ly 

authorized to do so. 

Pedlers and hawkers must have their scales annually ins] 
adjusted and sealed by the city weigher. 

Heaped Measure. — All com in the ear, potatoes, coal, lar 
fruits, coarse vegetables and all bulky articles sold or offered 
sale by dry measure, shall be sold by heaped measure, and all coi 
modities sold by heaped measure shall be duly heaped in said 
ure in the form of a cone, the top of the outside measure by whi ch 
the same shall be measured to be the limit of the base of such coe^^®> 
and such cone to be as high as the nature of the article to ^ 

measured will admit the cone to be heaped. 

Avoirdupois Net Weight or Numerical Count. — ^AU vegHJgg^ 
tables, fruits and vegetable products, meats and non-liquid aninr:-^^^ 
products, butter, cheese and dairy products, except fresh berriii ^"^^ 
and small fruits, shall be sold by avoirdupois net weight, or nume: -^^^y 
cal count unless otherwise agreed upon in writing. Seeds, grair -^^^ 
flour, meal and other cereals or cereal products, and also vegetal:^'--7" 
roots which by common custom are sold by the bunch are not 9^ ^" 
eluded in this ordinance. 

Repacking. — Fresh or green fruit, or vegetables if emptied frc^^ '^" 
and repacked in barrels, boxes, baskets or other receptacles, m u-^"^ ^ 
show upon the receptacle in a conspicuous place the words *'p^^-Ke 
packed by," followed by the name of the one repacking su^c^-^^' 
articles. 

Fresh Berries and Small Fruits. — In the absence of a 
agreement, such fruits must be sold by avoirdupois weight if ^" 

bulk, or by numerical count, or in uniform size baskets, boxes ^^' 
other receptacles, containing one quart or one pint standard 
measure, or multiples thereof, and in no other way, and said 
tacles must be uniformly filled. 
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asures and weights of all kinds are subject to the inspection 
ofiQcial sealer^ and penalties are attached to the infraction 
and all of the ordinances pertaining to weights and measures. 
• reference purposes specifications of the various measures 
given : 

lear Meastires. — ^Measures of length may be graduated in 
meters, feet or inches with customary subdivisions, provided 
Dthing in this section shall prevent the subdivision of the 
■^s chain into links. 

in divisions shall be plainly designated, and the length of 
^aduations shall be longer than that of the intermediate 
sions. Intermediate subdivisions shall be varied in length 
ey may be conveniently read. 

les marking subdivisions shall not be greater in width than 
arter of the smallest subdivision, and in no case wider than 
h. 

graduations must be spaced uniformly and be perpendicular 
edge of measure. 

asures of length may be made of any material whose form 
lensions remain reasonably permanent imder normal con- 
; for example, steel, brass, hard wood, etc. Provided, how- 
hat tapes for commercial purposes may be made of wire- 
cloth. 

3 ends of wooden measures shall be protected by metal firmly 
id to the measures. 

igth measures shall be smooth and straight, 
mter taoks may be used when diameter of head does not 
one-eighth inch. 

DCS which have errors exceeding these following should not be 
Length 100 feet, allowable error ^/^ inch, under a tension of 
; length 50 feet, allowable error ^/gg inch, with tension 10 
ngth, 25 feet, allowable error ^/^ inch with tension 10 lbs. ; 
6 or 3 feet, allowable error ^/gg inch with tension of 5 lbs. 
all measures of length except tapes the following tolerances 
3 allowed : 6 feet, tolerance ^/le inch ; 3 feet, V32 i^ch ; 1 foot, 
3h ; 6 inches or less, '^/^^ inch. 

juid Capacity Measures. — Liquid measures must be made 
enough to withstand ordinary usage without becoming easily 
ed, and should be made of enamel ware, metal, glass or com- 
n. Liquid measures must be such that the capacity is deter- 
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mined by a definite edge at the top of the measure, and gra< 
rings, except those placed to strengthen the measure, will 
allowed. In a liquid measure having a tap, this tap ram 
ple^ly empty the measure without tilting, and when pour 
is provided the measure must hold its full capacity with< 
contents running into the lip. 

The following errors are allowable: 10 gal., tolerance I 
or 9 cu. in. ; 5 gal., 3 fl. oz. or 5.4 cu. in. ; 1 gal., 4 fl. drams, o 
in. ; 1 quart, 2 fl. drams, or .45 cu. in. ; 1 pint, 1.5 fl. drams, or 
in. ; 1 gill, 1.0 fl. drams, or .22 cu. in. 

Tables of Weights and Measures. — For reference p 
the various tables of weights and measures, together wi 
Metric System, is here appended : 

United States Linear Measure 

12 inches (in.) = 1 foot (ft.). 

3 ft. = 1 yard (yd.) = 36 inches. 
5% yards = 1 rod (rd.) = 16% feet. 

320 rods = 1 mile (mi.) = 1760 yards = 5280 feet. 

Square Measure 

144 square inches (sq. in.) =1 square foot (sq. ft.). 
9 sq. ft. = 1 square yard (sq. yd.). 

3014 sq. yd. = 1 square rod (sq. rd.). 
160 sq. rd. = 1 acre (a.). 
640 acres == 1 square mile (sq. mi.). 

36 sq. mi. = 1 township (twp.) 

Cuhio Measure 

1728 cubic inches (cu. in.) =1 cubic foot (cu. ft.). 
27 cu. ft = 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.). 
128 cu. ft. = 1 cord.* 
1 gal, contains 231 cu. in. 

1 bu. contains 2150.42 cu. in. 

United States Liquid Measure 

4 gills (gi.) = 1 pint (pt.). 

2 pt. = 1 quart (qt.) = 8 gills. 

4 qt. = 1 gallon (gal.) = 8 pints = 32 gills. 
31% gals. = 1 barrel (bbl.). = 126 quarts. 
2 bbl. = 1 hogshead (hhd.) = 63 gallons = 252 qts. 

Apothecaries* Fluid Measure 

60 minima (m.) = 1 fluid dram (fl. dr.). 

8 fl. dr. = 1 fluid ounce (fl. oz.) = 480 minims. 
16 fl. oz. = 1 pint (o.) = 128 fl. dr. = 7680 m. 

8 O. = 1 gallon (cong.) = 128 fl. oz. = 1024 fl. dr. 
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United States Dry Measure 

2 pints (pt.) = 1 quart (qt.). 

8 qt. = 1 peck (pk.) == 16 pints. 

4 pk. = 1 bushel (bu.) = 32 quarts = 64 pints. 

Avoirdupoia Weight 

27 11/32 grains (gr.) = 1 dram (dr.). 

16 dr. = 1 ounce (oz). = 437 V^ grains. 

16 oz. = 1 pound (lb.) = 156 drams = 7000 grains. 
100 lbs. = 1 hundredweight (cwt.) = 1600 ounces. 

20 cwt. = 1 short ton (t.) = 2000 pounds. 
2240 lbs. = 1 long ton. 

Troy Weight 
24 grains (gr.) = 1 pennyweight (dwt.). 
20 dwt. = 1 ounce (oz.) = 480 grains. 
12 oz. = 1 pound (lb.) = 240 dwt. = 57G0 gr. 

Apothecaries* Weight 

20 grains (gr.) = 1 scruple (3). 

3 a = 1 dram (3) = 60 gr. 

8 3=1 ounce (5) = 24 9 = 480 gr. 
12 5= 1 pound (lb.) = 96 3 = 288 s = 5760 gr. 

^u.xaiber of cubic inches in United States Standard Capacity measures: 

Liquid Measure Equivalents 

1 Gallon contains 321 cu. in. 
1 quart contains 57.75 cu. in. 
1 pint contains 28.875 cu. in. 
1 gill contains 7.218 cu. in. 
1 fluid oz. contains 1.804 cu. in. 
1 dram contains .225 cu. in. 

Dry Measure EquivcUents 

1 bushel contains 2150.42 cu. in. 
1 peck contains 537.60 cu. in. 
1 quart contains 67.20 cu. in. 

1 pint contains 33.60 cu. in. 

Counting Measure 
X2 tilings = 1 dozen (doz.). 
12 dozen = 1 gross (gr.). 
12 gross = 1 great gross. 
20 things = 1 score. 

Stationers* Table 

24 sheets = 1 quire. 
20 quires = 1 ream. 

2 reams = 480 sheets = 1 bundle. 
6 bundles =: 1 bale. 

Size of Books 

Pages I^ieaves Sheets 

Folio 4 2 

Quarto (4to) 8 4 

Octavo (8vo) 16 8 

Doodedmo (12mo) 24 12 

Octodecimo (18mo) 36 18 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM 

The metric system is based on a unit of length, the meter whi 
equals 39.37 inches. A cubic box one-tenth of a meter on the s£ 
has the unit of capacity, a Wer, which equals 1.056 liquid quarts; 
the water contained in a. liter, weighs one kilogram, which equ 
2.205 pounds. The unit of weight, the gram, in the metric syst^^ 
is the weight of water contained in a cubical box one-hundred 
of a meter on a side. (Note : These values are not precisely corre 
but hold for all but the most refined measurements,) 

The entire system is then built up by multiplying or dividi 
the unit by ten, one hundred, one thousand, using always the s 
prefix to indicate what the unit is multiplied or divided by, thus: 

milli means 1/1000 or divided by 1000 
centi means 1/100 or divided by 100 
deei meand 1/10 or divided by 10 
deka means 10 or multiplied by 10 
hecto means 100 or multiplied by 100 
kilo means 1000 or multiplied by 1000 
The tables then become: 

Length 

10 milli-meters = 1 centi-meter. 
10 centi-meters = 1 deci -meter. 
10 deci-meters = 1 meter. 
10 meters = 1 deka-meter. 
10 deka-meters = 1 hecto-meter. 
10 hecto-meters = 1 kilo-meter. 

Weight 

10 milli-grams = 1 centi-gram. 
10 centi-grams ^= 1 deci-gram. 
10 deoi-gram8 ^ 1 gram. 
10 grains = 1 deka-gram. 
10 dekagrams = 1 hecto-gram. 
10 hecto-grama = 1 kilo-gram. 

Capacity 

10 milli-liters =^ 1 centiliter. 

10 centiliters = 1 deci-liter. 

10 deci-liters = 1 liter (1 cubic decimeter). 

10 liters = 1 deka-liter. 

10 deka-liters = 1 hectoliter. 

10 hectoliters = 1 kilo-liter. 

In the metric system there is but one standard of weight, one standard of 
measure for liquids and dry commodities alike, and but one standard of 
length. 
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^^ A. Feic Vacfal Equivalents 


^S^^'tlSH'^ 


^Keentimeter = .384 inch. 


J/10 


^■inch = 2.64 centimeters. 


2W 


■[«ard = .014 meter. 


8/ 10 


^Bineter = 39.37 ineliea. 


39M, 


H = 1.09 yards. 


11/10 


■; hilomett^r = .021 mile. 


% 


^V KLile = 1.61 kilo-meters. 


16/10 


^K'liry quart= 1.184 li-juid <iuart9 (U.S.). 


11/0 


Hh = 07.2 cubic incliea. 




^■rliqoid quart= .850 dry quart (U. (s.), 


Q/7 


^m — &T.T5 cubic indiex. 




HUter = 1.05fl liquid quarU (LI.S.). 


11/20 


^» = .908 dry quart (U. S.). 


9/10 


1 cubic inch = 4.43 fl. dr. 


^Va 


I culiio meter = 1.308 cubic yarda. 




1 cubic yard = 21.898 buBliels (U.S.). 


21% 


1 llnid dram = .220 cu. in. 


Vi 


^B licctu-lJter = 20.42 gHlluna {U. S.). 


20% 


^K = .765 cubic meter. 


% 


^m = 2.84 bushels (U. S.). 


2 0/7 


^Rntrl (firewood) =4x4.x8 (t = 1-*S cu. H. 




^■t Urrel refined oil = 42 gallons. 




1 lieai><.-dbuBbel=I</« struck bushel urnrdluury 

bushel. 
1 lirkin butter ^ 5fl pound!<. 


^B 


^H 


1 galltiD of water weighs H.323 pounds. 




K. cubic foot of water = 7li gal. 




■kgraiu = 19.43 grsins. 


IBH 


^■mili-gram = .01.>4 graina. 


!/«.-. 


Ht grain = 64.S milli-grams. 


6fi 


^^ ounce (At.I = 28.35 grains. 


28% 




21/5 


1 pound (At.) = .454 fcilo.gradi. 


0/20 


1 ton = !M)7.18a kilo-grams. 


800 


^1 metric ton = 2204.02 pounds (Av.). 


2200 ^^^M 


^ bliE ton = 2240 pounds. 






^^^H 


V TO FIND CAPACITIES 


^^^1 


Eiameter of a Circle—To find the diameter of a circle from ^ 


circumferenfe, divide the circumference by 


3.141G; to find J 


circuiiifOTeiice, multiply the diameter by 3.H16. ' 


Capacity of a Rectangular Box or Bin. — Multiply the length 


the breudth by t!ie depth or height. The three dimensions must 


in the same unita. For esample: A bin is 6 ft 


wide, 5 ft. 6 in. 1 


epand 8 ft. 3 in. lon^. Its capacitv is G X 5V- X R'/i — 272i^ \ 


Iric feet. 




Capacity of a Cylindrical Measure or Box, o\ 


r Bin.— Multiply 1 


^wneter by the diameter, by 3.141G, by the height, and divide 
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by 4. For example: If a cylindrical measure is 13 inches in diam^ 
ter and 6 inches in depth, its capacity is (13 X 13 X 3.1416 X CI 
-i- 4 = 796.39 cubic inches. 

Find the approximate capacity of a barrel of dimensions diffe-; 
ent from those given in the statutes by measuring the average diam 
ter and depth. Example: A barrel is 25 inches high between tl 
heads inside. The inside diameter of the top and bottom is M 
inches and the inside diameter at the centre is 20 inches. Fim 
the capacity. The average diameter of the ends and of the centr- 
or (18" plus 20") ~ 2 = 19 inches. Then proceed as in the case c 
a cylinder (19 X 19 X 3.1416 X 25)^ 4 = 7088.2 cubic inehe- 

Capacity of a Berry Box. — The approximate capacity of 
berry box which has eloping sides can be found by adding th 
area of the top and the area of the bottom and dividing by 2 ■ 
get their average, and then multiplying thiB by the depth. 

Example. — A berry box is 5.1 X 5.1 inches on top; 4.37 X 4.2 
inches at the bottom, and- 2.93 in depth, the content is [(4.37 ): 
4.37) plus (5.1 X 5.1)] X 2.93 -^2 = 66.1 cubic inches. 

To find the capacity of a berry box more exactly, find th 
area of the top and the area of the bottom, and the perpendiculr 
depth. Then multiply one-third of the height by the sum of tl 
top area, plus the bottom area plus the square root of the produ« 
of the two areas. 

Example. — A berry box is 5.1 inches on the side at the top aii 
4.37 inches on the side at the bottom. The depth is 2.93 inche- 
then (Va X 2.93) [(4.37 X 4.37) plus (5.1 X 5.1)] plus V' [(4..'r 
X 4.37) X (5.1 X 5.1)]= 65.8 cubic inches. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Explain the purpose of the Bureau of Standards of the Federal Gover 

ment at Washington? 

2. What is the standard weight in your state of a bushel of potatoes? 

3. Of a bushel of sweet potatoes? Of a bushel of onions? Of a busliel 

apples? Of a bushel of turnips? 

4. What is the weight of a barrel of flour? 

5. What are the weights of the different sizes of sacked flour? 

6. What is meant by "heaped measure"? 

7. What is meant by the "City Weigher"? 

8. What is linear measure? 

9. Give the table of United States Dry Measure. 

10. Give the table of United States Liquid Measure. 

11. How many ounces in an avoirdupois pound? 

12. How many pounds in 1 cwt.? How many pounds in a short to' 

In a long ton? 

13. Give the counting measure. 
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PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. X i you have a City Weigher in your community, what is his name and 

where ifi his office? 

2. XDoes your city prescribe legal weights and measures? If not, does 

your state do so? 

3. JSecure from your city or state authorities any printed matter issued 

covering the law regulating weights and measures. 

4. A^Vhat are the l^;al requirements for the sale of bread in your city or 

state. 
^- X f a bread label is required, secure one, and explain any printed matter 

thereon. 
^- SIxamine a bottle of milk or cream or its cap and explain any reading 

matter printed on the cap, or blown into the bottle. 
7 XXow is ice sold in your community? 

8. XDoes the law of your community or state require certain articles to be 

sold by heaped measure, and if so, name them ? 

9. XDoes it require any articles to be sold by numerical count, and if so, 

name them? 
1^- Xs there any law in your community regarding "repacking," and if so, 

explain it? 
11- Xf a bin is 8 ft. wide, 6 ft. 6 inches deep, and 8 ft. long, what is its 

cubic capacity? 
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CHAPTER XX 

CLOTHING 

No person likes to be conspicuous either by overdressing or 
underdressing, but a style suited to the individual in form 
color; to the occasion and place in material^ make and trimming 
used and cared for with preservation in mind — such a style 
dress does not call for the large output of money which fashioi 
show and neglect entail. 

The effort to standardize dress in groups as for school, for co 
lege, for houseworkers and for the business woman is an attem] 
in the direction of appropriate dressing and economy, which moi 
nearly approaches the standard dress for men. Where no one 
your associates spends more than you for dress, there is stimuli 
and inspiration — a real chance for adaptation, ingenuity and ski 
from which good dressing results. If through standardizatio 
comes lessened expense there will be for all a larger per cent of 
income available for education, culture, travel, benevolence and oth( 
avenues of a higher life. 

Clothing Expenditures. — Next to rent and food, clothing is pei 
haps the most important item in the family budget. The only wi 
in which a family can determine what should be spent for clothii 
is to keep an accurate record of the family needs duriiig an entii 
year. The total expense for the year will be a fair index up< 
which to base the monthly budget for the next year, providing di 
consideration has been given to the amount and character ai 
age of clothing on hand at the beginning of the year. A good 
to begin a study of clothing-cost is to make an inventory of tl 
wardrobe on hand, placing the lists in a blank book and assignin^g^ji. 
several blank pages to each person's record. Add to the list of 
articles of clothing on hand facts as to date of purchase, cost 
present value. A sur\Ty of this list enables one to make plans f< 
additions, renewals, and then with records of purchases as ma( 
during the year makes possible intelligent budget planning regarcP^ 
ing the wardrobe for the year ahead. 

In studying economies in clothing, there are several factors •^ 
be taken into consideration, as intimated in a previous chap! 
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! a Booal BtatuB of course means much when considering this Gub- 
jec;t- The laboring man whose work is out-of-doors, or in a factoiy 
or shop, does not need as expensive clothes as the man who must 
ma.We a fair appearance in an office or elsewhere. Again, the day- 
laliorer's family docs not have the social opportunities or obligations 
that demand a more or less elaborate wardrobe. We are not, how- 
fivex-, BO much concerned with these varying conditions, as we are 
*'ith the question of decreasing costs, whether for the laboring man's 
^o^nily or for the professional man's family. There are, however, 
tuvo orthreeconditionsfhatdoenter into ft discussion of tliis subject: 

City Conditions vs. RuraL — Those living in or near large 
*'itios have certain advantages regarding the purchase of clothing 
not enjoyed by those living in smaller towns and rural communities. 
Tile large city etoreB frequently oITer children's and women's gar- 
ttients at prices so low that one cau hardly afford to make such 
ea-»Tnent3 at home. Fifteen years ago little boys' trouaera, fpr 
Instance, used to sell in such stores at twenty-five cents, which 
•^otild probably not be obtained to-day for fifty to seventy-five cents. 
-•t inight not pay the DJotlier to make a suit for her boy from some 
*<3ulfs garment when clothing can be purchased for children at 
*^fe low prices offered in such stores. In the smaJl towns and rural 
^^^**iin unities, however, these opportunities are not usually avail- 
?**le, although the clothing stocks carried in such communities are 
***d'easing in variety and tlie mail-order houses are doing much 
5^ meet the clothing problem of many farm homes. If the store- 
^^^per could be assured of sales, he will often put in such stock. 
"^^en to-day in many cases the mother in smaller towns may well 
*"ord to make much of the children's clotiiing from material taken 
*^in the adults' cast-off garments. The problems of saving in the 
?*^f chase or making of new clothing and in "making over " are of 
"**tere8t to everyone. 

Knowing How to Sew. — There are nearly as many High 

. *^llool8 that teach sewing as there are High Schools that teach cook- 

**&. In 1914 more Elementarj- Schools were teaching sewing than 

^"^t^ teaching cooking; and of High Schools, 233 reported sewing 

^* 257 cooking- About 2500 High Schools out of a total of some 

"OO were teaching household arts. 

A census of the girl students in one town showed that over 90 
^'^^ cent of the families reprefientcd had sewing machines. Most 

Men know something of making and of repairing clothing, but 
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how many of them can really cut out a pattern, fit auil make a ihe&sf- 
If a goodly proportion are unable to do this, then we have found 
the key to one of the doors through which flows a great wastage in 
the average American home. If the mother cannot sew, and bj 
sewing ia meant an ability to make an ordinary dress, then by all 
means the motlier ahould see to it that her daughter is tanght 
this most practical and necessary art. 

Dressmakers command all the way from a dollar and a half to 
three dollars per day, and many of them more than that. The 
dressmaker's bill in the home of many a family living upon a flmall 
income is a considerable item. There are many families of average 
means in which all the clothing of the mother and daughters as well 
as of the father and sons has been bought ready to wear. Some of 
this expense should and could be saved by the average family if wffQO 
one or more of its members knew how to sew. A mother should feel 
that she has neglected her duty, if she brings up a daughter without 
teaching her this accomplishment. 

Millinery. — Most girls may be taught how to sew, but few are 
able to become good milliners. This is a creative art that take* 
more or less talent and native ability. This fact, however, ghonld 
not deter a mother from encouraging a daughter to lea^n ho*" 
to trim her own hats. Millinery is always expensive in proportion 
to the other parts of a woman's wardrobe, and if ooe member of ti»« 
family possesses the ability, and is taught the elementary principie* 
of millinery, a great saving in the family budget may be made. 

Children's Clothing. — If there is a member o£ the family ih** 
can sew, something may often be saved by making garments for littl* 
children, boys included, but one should first he satisfied that they 
cannot be purchased ready-made as cheaply as they can be made ** 
home. Making at home may often provide a better material, too 
a simpler style. As suggested above, mothers may aometimeia io^ J 
it possible to make over adults' clothing for children. I 

Women's Clothing. — In this connection there are two thinj?* 1 
to be considered: first, fashion, and second, economy. If one OTcf _ 
emphasizes fashion, economy tends to be disregarded. If one migh* 
disregard fashion, it would pay in the long run to purchase, as ou'' 
grandmothers did, the most durable material. A good suit, iof 
instance, could easily be made to wear for two or more eeswii*'' 
and then the material would prove serviceable when sponged v>(^ 
')! making into some garment for one of the ch""' 
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■day, however, fashions change every year and soinetimefi oftener. 
is year's suit, if made in the extreme of fafihiou, may appear 
icuJoua nest year. For that reason, some women do not plflJi 
t a suit will last a second season; tlius the changing fashions 
■e added for many a very considerable aum to the cost of high 
ng. Were it not for this " being in fafihion," the woman who 
■ehaaes a twenty-five dollar suit, niif^ht better pay fifty dollars 
one that would last three seaflona. This is the solution: to buy \ 
better material in a moderate style which with slight alterations 
I look well and wear two or more years. 

Palse Standards of Dress. — Those women who choose clothes 
display only, who simply do as others do, who are bound by 
shackles of fashion, are doing nothing to reduce the high coat 
dothing in the clothing budget. Compare the attire of the better- 
as working-girl to-day with her sister of the last generation. What 
Jie difference? Tailor-made suit«; fashionable hats; silk waists; 
c stockings and jierhaps silk underwear and high shoes at six 
ten dollars a pair; these are the differences — costly and less 
Fable materials. It is the same problem that confronts us in 
■djing the family budget for food. Many of us demand the 
tactive, the most expensive and the rare foods, and similarly we 
' demanding a standard of dress befitting the daughters of the 
tithy. 

iThe principal method of reducing dress expenditures must be 
Vd in a return to saner standards. Fashion must be brought 
\ proper bounds. Women must be taught to dress as an artist 
! how to frame a picture. The ajiist's concern is not with 
5 but with the pictnrc. He desires to bring out certain 
lights; to emphasize the keynote of the picture and to har- 
3 its color-tone, and this he does in the selection of his frame. 
, the woman should leam the art of dressing, which is a 
f individual taste, not blind folEowing of changing fashions. 
[ of making of herself one of a million automatons, all 
it alike in the latest fashion, she should learn to select the 
tfid colors that will accentuate her indiriduality and har- 
\ with her character and duties. When she is willing to do 
e will be able to reduce the clothing expense, since the items 
rardrobe will remain serviceable for a longer time. 
"i Clothing. — Men are not so much the slaves of fashion 
■n. although the professional tailors are trying to enmesh 
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them. Their clothes are more conventional and not so susceptible 
to radical changes in style. For this reason, it is economy for a 
man to purchase good material and well-made clothing, as a good 
suit or overcoat can easily be made to do for two, or even more thao 
two, seasons. If a twenty-five dollar suit will last but one season, 
and a fifty-dollar suit will last for two seasons, the latter should 
be preferable, although two of the cheaper suits could be had for the 
same money, simply because the more expensive suit will undoubtedly 
show its value, keep its shape better and prove more serviceable. 
In general men do not give their clothing as good care as do wonacn 
theirs, which helps to reduce the clothing budget. 

"Made-to-Order" vs. "Ready-Made."— One great mistaie 
made by many men consists of resorting to the made-to-order tailor. 
As soon as many men reach a certain financial station their fiis^ 
move is to have their clothing made to order. To-day the art of 
making clothing has been standardized. Many large manufacturiiig 
tailors dealing in " ready-mades " employ cutters at a salary of t€n 
thousand dollars a year. These cutters are experts and they cann^^ 
be excelled even by the cutters of the most fashionable made-to-order 
tailors. Beady-made clothing is now made to fit almost any si^e 
or form, and with a few alterations any one may be fitted perfect^T^ 
regardless of size, without recourse to made-to-order tailors. 

Splendid ready-made suits may be purchased at from thi^' 
to fifty dollars that could not be duplicated by a made-to-or^^^ 
fashionable tailor for much more. Unless, then, a man is defomd-^' 
or very abnormal in size or proportion, there is little excuse ^ 
patronize made-to-order tailors. This is the greatest leak in ^^^ 
budget for men's clothing. 

In General. — If it is possible, ^^^^r a^^^^ '^y^^\i\{\ hflv? trr* ^ 
more suits or overcoats and severalnairs of shoes. Frequent chaim ^^ 
effect considerable of a saving m wearing qualities. A pair of s 
worn constantly will wear out much quicker than they would 
worn the same length of time but not continuously. The 
is true of clothing. Cleaning, pressing and proper storage on 
hangers, etc., also conserve the wearing qualities of clothes. 

Extravagances in Clothing. — One may well ask oneself, " J^ 
what is strictly necessary in my wardrobe? Just what can I 
without? Is it necessary to have ono or more evening dressed 
party gowns? Is it necessary to have a dress-suit? Is it wis^ 
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J a dollar, or three or five dollars for a necktie? Is it the right 
Dg to dress the children so much better than their companions ? 
ould I pay ten or fourteen dollars for a pair of shoes ? Must I 
k'e my shoes made-to-order ? Is it really necessary to purchase 
de-to-order corsets?*' These and a dozen similar questions, if 
aestly answered, might reveal many practical measures for reduc- 
^ the budget for clothing. 

Studying Materials and Construction. — In the more com- 
te courses in Household Arts, girls are being taught the nature 
i character of different materials and fabrics that enter into the 
•ious articles of wearing apparel. There are a number of valuable 
)k8 on textiles, and the making of clothing, in which any intelli- 
it woman may now read upon these subjects and gain a knowledge 
it will be of practical value in the selection and care of clothing.^ 

Every woman should be able to distinguish between cotton and 
«1 when manufactured into a garment ; she should be able to tell 
5 approximate relation of one to the other in a mixture; she 
>uld know something about silks and other textiles used in making 
nnents ; she should know of their relative wearing qualities, what 
ipes and what trimmings will launder well, how to remove stains 
i spots, and to protect from insects, and about prices. Armed 
•h such information and a little experience she should be able 
3iake a considerable saving in the budget for clothing. This study 
uld apply to every item that makes up the family wardrobe. 
Outside Aids for Home Sewing. — Aside from the employ- 
it of a professional dressmaker, those who attempt to make or 
lir or alter garments in the home, will find in the larger cities, 
is that make a business of special work for the manufacturer, 
►lesaler, and dealer, and some of them cater to retail tr^de. The 
facter of such service and the usual prices (1916) are indicated 
the following: 

Button-holes, 3 to 10 cents each. 
Cording, 7 cents a yard. 
Hemstitching, 10 cents a yard. 
Mirroring velvet, 10 cents a yard. 
Pioot edging, 10 cents a yard. 
Pinking, 2 cents a yard. 
Huching, 3 cents to 5 cents a yard. 
Shirring, 3 cents a yard. 



See Baldt, "Clothing for Women" Lippincott; and for proper laun- 
ng, spot and stain removal, see Baldcrston. "Houseioifery," Lippincott. 
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Tucking. 1 cent (.o 2 cents a, yard. 
Plaiting — price varies from 2 cents [iiT jiiril for mnterisl undr^ 
inclien wido, U) B cents for 12 inches wide, IS cents for '2.') incbM w**!) 
41) cents for 72 inclies wide; for plaiting a. Bkiit, $1 to ¥1.50. aotoriliq 
to length. 

Buttons covered — plain flat and oval buttons covered witli m«U!rikl 
furnished by customer according to sine of button — No. 12 ('/„ incb I" 
cjianictcr) 10 cents a dozen; up to No. 50 (1% inches in diameter) 3$ 
cents a dozen. Fancy-shaped buttons at sHglitly higher price's. 

Other dressmaking services wliich may be secured outside thi^ honu 
include: Cutting, Hemming, Fluting, RulSing, Smocking and Sposgiog- 



The Clothing Wardrobe and Budget.— Tlie selection i>r llw 
wdrdrobe is best accomplished iij planning alieail fur a period of 
two or three years on the basis of one's present wardrobe aud oue't 
income. One is thus able to determine, among the larger ikw*. 
those things which will wear out this year and must be rcpl»i»l 
shortly, the things that will wear out next year, and other ilenw 
that may give further service, and to distribute one's heavier (lui- 
chases more evenly over the individual years. In addition, rejtU*- 
ment must be provided for the items which give relatively tem- 
porary service, such as hosiery. Knowing what one wishes to toji 
and allotiug a definite sum for clothing purchased which is BCt isii* 
each mouth in a budget check, there is a plan at hand and nuOQ 
at hand to take advantage of special sales and thus secure additiofl 
economies. Watching the announcements of dealers is a regular fl 
of such a clothing program, which has advantages similar to »p« 
knowledge of food markets. The detailed discussion of the H 
ticular items of dress is treated elsewhere in this scries ot Mauill 
but as an example of clothing budgets for a family the folkn 
is presented from the Personal Service bureau of a pro_ 
metropolitan department store' which maintains a Testile a 
to aid customers on the problems of dress sciection. The fan 
income is assumed to be $3000, and t!ie allowance for cIoUi 
15 per cent, or $450, of which the mother's clothing coata tI6S J 
father's, $125; the son of nine, $00; the daughter of 13, «100.| 

'S*p Baldt, -Vlolhing for IVoiri™," Lippiucott. " 

•William Filcne'a Sons Co,, Boston, through whose courto^ | 
budgets are preaenlcd. The budgets are priced for the year iniO. 
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if ears' Clothing Budget for a Woman having about $3 a week 

^^ This Next 

Year Year 

aerge, a new one every year $25.00 $25.00 

skirt 5.00 6.00 

ast two years 29.50 

immer and one winter hat 12.50 12.50 

rs on last year's hat 2.50 2.50 

er, low white shoes, will last two years. . . . 4.00 

lack shoes 4.00 4.00 

rririg*r-mack shoes 5.00 5.00 

shoes, will last two years 4.00 

>m slippers, will last two years 4.00 

de chine 5.95 5.95 

silk 2.95 2.95 

otton waists at $2 4.00 4.00 

* dress, will serve with changes two years. . 29.50 

iw winter 7.50 7.50 

ng, two at $2 4.00 4.00 

bin summer dresses at $3 6.00 6.00 

pique for 8uninu?r 3.95 3.95 

'hite petticoats at $1, will last two summers 2.00 

ilk 3.95 3.95 

ast two years 2.50 

eiBt two winters 3.00 

as^ two summers 1.00 

ast two years 3.95 

airs worn alternately at $3.50 7.00 7.00 

eres, four at 50 cents each 2.00 2.00 

airs 2.50 2.50 

pairs silk at 50 cents 2.00 2.00 

• 

:hree vests at 25 cents .75 .75 

nion suits at $1 2.00 2.0U 

1, four envelope chemises or comhinations 

$1 4.00 4.00 

immer ni-2^htgowns, cotton crepe, $1 2.00 2.00 

inter nightgowns, will last two years 2.00 



/. 



rs, shoe trees, toilet accessories, handker- 

liefs, purses, repairs, cleaning, etc 8.95 9.5p 

$165.00 $165.00 






? 
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Two Yean' Clothing Budget for a Man at $125 a Year— 

•*« -i. This Urt 

ouit: Year Year 

One good suit each year to alternate Viith one from 

last year $3r>.0() • H^iM 

^ Trousers : 

I Extra 7.50 • 7.50 

•Overcoat: 

Will last for at least two years 30.00 

^Raincoat: ' 

^ Will last several years 16M^ 

Hats: 

One for summer, $3 » 

^ One for winter, $3 6.00- 6.00 

Shoes: 

Three pairs at $5 1§J)0' 15.00 

/r Shirts : 

Six at $1.50 each 9.00 ' 9.00 

— ^ Underwear: " 

Three summer union suits at $1 3.00 

<^ Next year will only buy two summer union suits. "^ 2.00 

Two union suits for winter, $1.60 WW ^ 

Next winter will need three winter suits ^^ yV' 4.50 

Socks : 

Twelve at 25 cents MfO* 3.00 

Sweater ; 5.00 

Umbrella 'JiS» 

r*Pa jamas : ^ 

Two for summer at $1.60, will last two summers. . 3.00* 

Two for winter, will last two winters 3.00 

Ti^, collars, garters, buttons, gloves, repairs on shoes, 

etc 10.60* 10.65 

Blanket Bath Robe, $3.95 ; slippers, $1 *-*^ 

$125.00 $125.^ 

mm 

Two Year Budget for 9-year-old Boy at $60— 

This 1^ 

Suits: Y^t Yew 

X For school, a winter cordurov suit with two pairs i\ -- 

of trousers : $6.95 ^^J 

^ Blue serge suit for dress-up 7.60 ^ 

/t Summer, khaki suit with extra trousers "AiOO *?: 

Two trou^ra. 8*^$1 2.00 ^.w 

Overcoat * 

^ Will last two years 7.60 

Rubber Coat: «« 

Will last two years ^^ 

Shoes : S 00 • 

xJVint«r high storm boots 3.00 . J'^ . 

Hf g bp d » ca s-up boots 3.25 J ^ 

**> Dancing shoes 2.00 -' jj 

Sneakers 1«35 

'^•'Boy Scout play shoes 2.60 



^,50 
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1-^ 6-1/ This 

Jt Year 

iO cents, with soft collars $2.60 

5 cents, white, for dress-up 1.50 



ap 

wash hat or cap 
iress-up hat ... 

i two years .... 



ist two years 
Robe 



airs at 25 cents 



mmer union suits at 50 cents, 
nter union suits at $1 



mer pajamas, will last two years, $1 each 
ter pajamas, will last two years, $1 each 

• 50 cents; school blouses have collars 
:hed 

25 cents each ^ 



buttons, handkerchiefs, repairs on shoes. 



.50 

.50 

1.00 



3.00 

1.50 
3.00 

2.00 



.50 
.75 

2.70 



$60.00 



Last 
Year 

$2.50 
1.50 

.50 

.5d 

1.00 



3.50 
2.50 

3.00 

1.50 
3.00 



2.00 

.50 
.75 

2.70 



$00.00 



idget for i3-year-«ld Girl at $i 



M2.r)0 $12.50 



a for summer — may be worn more than one noason . . . 

hat for winter , 

d plush hat for school 

ner, four bloomer dresses of gingham at $2 each 

loomer dresses both winter and summer for plav and 
ol. 

que or poplin dress for best 

er, blue serge sailor suit with bloomers 

ress for dancing and Sunday 

easily last two years. 

*erge skirt to wear witli middy blouses 



t$i 






If. 



3.00 

3.0i"» 
.3.05 
1..50 

8.00 



5.9.5 
7.50 

8.75 



2.50 
3.00 




The War and Clothing. — ^The war has called for special econo- 
mies in dress; in general we are expected to wear clothing longer J 
to make over, repair, and otherwise conserve. The needs of ^^ 
army are given precedence over private consumers and whatever ^ 
can go without is a direct freeing of labor and materials to nation** 
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Bathing Suit: 

Will last two years $3.00 

Bloomers : 
For gym. bought last year; will last two years. 

Bath Robe: 

Blanket robe bought last year; will last two years. ! 

Negligee: 

Cotton crepe 1-^ ' 

Knit Underwear : 

For summer, vests 25 cents, two this year ^ 

(Three next year.) 

For winter, throe union »uit8, $1.50 4.50 

Next year but two winter suitt), using most worn one on hand 
for mending. 

Undermuslins : 

One slip 1.00 

One combination corset cover and drawers 1.00 

Corset: 

Corset waist 1.00 

Shoes : 

High black shoes for school in winter 3.50 

Rubbers .70 

High dress-up shoes for winter 3.65 

Sneakers for gym 1^5 

White canvas shoes for summer 2i0 

Play shoes for summer, elk soles 1.50 

Nightgowns: 

Two cotton crepe at 69 cents for summer 1.38 

Two flannelette at 69 cents for winter 1.38 

Stockings : 

Twelve pairs at 25 cents 3.00 

Umbrella : 

Will last several years !•"" 

Gloves : , 

White silk for summer 'J^ 

Woolen gauntlets for school, winter '^^ 

Dress-up fleece-lined mocha gloves !•"*' 

Sundries: ^ 

Hair ribbons, garters, handkerchiefs, repairs on shoes, etc »•"" 



use.* 



* See "Clothing Conservation and the War*' by Mary Schenck WooUft*^ 
( in preparation ) , Lippincott. 
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jH^ QUESTIONS 

IwUIftctorB are to be cantiidert^ in tlie study of the necnaary clothing 
for ft funiljrl 
'tU it pay It family in your tuwri to ninkp thi- plotliina fur tlii^ chile 




CLOTHING 



r wl.y n 



What type of u fnmily a 



laidering? 



re there any articles of clothing for waineii that may be mode at 

home more clieaply than they pan lie purcbiuxHl T 
rhich is more important, fashiuu or tcunoiiiy in dressT Muy either be 

disregarded T 

nder present conditions, is it better to buy expensive or medium- 
[irioed garments! What conditions enter into the decision T 
low would voa answer this question in relation to men's clotliingT 
^■t should be the cardinal principJe in the matter of dressl 
fhat can be said in favor of special tailor-made garments for women 

■a well Bi for men! In favor of "ready-to-wear" garments! 
Hiy should a woman's clothes budget be larger than tliat of a man! 
Vhat would you I'ull extravagance in clothing in your own case! 
Ihould a husincBs woman he expected to use her leisure in sewing! 

PROBI-EMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
>w much do dressmakers earn in the community in which you live! 
Dw Diucli a year does your family spend for drrasmaker's j»ervi(!es! 
yi much o year is expended for your own clothes! 
jw much a year does it cost your entire family (or clothing! 
)w much a year do you think you ahould alfow for the clothing for 
your family, based upon income and other expendituresT 
tw much is spent for millinery per year in your family? 
a you save any part of the latter expenditure tlirough the ahility 
of any one in your family who might make or trim a hat! 
cure as much information b» yon can in regard to the following tex- 
tilen and other fahrirs which names you know; Cotton, linen, Bannel. 
wool, shoildy. crash, worsted, ehallie, gingham, silk pongee, percale, 
mercerised cotton. 

I there any apenpy in your comuiunity where heinatitching, plaiting, 
tucking and button-cuveiing tuay be done? 

REFERENCES 
T, t,. I,. Ciflmma for Women. J. B. I.ippincott Co, 
OK, School Sewiho Based ov Home PnoatjcKS. Vocational Supply Co. 
E xm Ktnn, Dre9>imarinq is the ScnoorJi, IxinKmans. firei-n ft Co, 
1, HASfDonK OP Elkmcntart Sewibo. T.ittle, Brown 4 Co. 
I, BouscnoLD TcxTiLEH. Whitcomb k Tiarrows, 
B, Gabmekt CoirsTRUcmoN m the SrHOOi.s. The Macmillan Co. 
« 1»D CooLKT, SuEi-TKB ASTi Ci^omiso. The Macmilinn Co. 
« 4i*D OooLEY, Clothtno ano Health. The Macmillan Co. 
BLtR, C. E.. The Completb Dressmaker, Appleton. 
lAtnrun. nA^niCBAFT fob OiKi.a, The Mnnual .^rts Press. 
BIT. v.. Home ajto Scfoot, Sewttjo. Newton fi Co. 
(OK. K. H.. Textiles Aho Cixmrnta. American School of Home 
^oonomiea. Chicaito- , m i ^ ,i vt 

.MAS. M. S., HiSTS on Ctxnmsa (Bn.r.ETtKl. Teachers Cnllege, New 
fork City. . „ 

MAn, M. S.. A SEWT\n CoTTSiE, EredPrick A. Femald. 
.lUH im> MoOnwATT, Tevtilfr. The Macmillan Co, 
TLM 3B. The Tkuk Cwmres Moth, Bureau of Entomology, Dept of 
Agriculture, Waihington, D. C, 



PART III 

FACTORS IN THE FAMILY BUDGET^ 

CHAPTER XXI 
THE HOUSEHOLD WORKING EQUIPMENT 

The purchasing agent for household equipment is usually « 
woman. The household manager should know best the needs of th^ 
house and the family. She then must know what is in the mark^^ 
from which to supply these needs. But this means knowledge ^ 
a multitude of articles from which she must choose^ whether h^^^ 
purchase be priced in cents or hundreds of dollars. 

Good buying rests upon knowledge of the needs and what is i-^ 
the market, but choice is affected by many factors among whic^^ 
only a few can be mentioned. Economical buying means Tegvi&t^^ 
buying. 

Quality. — It is sometimes said that " The best is none too good.^ 
but the best at any one time means adaptation to the buyert co: 
ditions. An article subjected to constant hard usage must 
heavier or tougher than one used only occasionally or in gent *® 
ways. A rug at the front door is chosen differently from one in tlr^^^ 
guest room. 

Quantity. — ^While buying in large quantities may mean redu--^ 
tion in price, a larger number or amount than can be successful 3-J 
used within a given time without deterioration means loss. Mode^*^ 
houses and apartments are not furnished with proper facilities f^^^ 
large storage. Thus lack of storage prevents having a large stock ^^' 
china, linen and bedding as did our grandmothers. Other consid^^" 
ations may dictate buying smaller quantities — thus insect pests ni*V 
destroy stored fabrics. 

Whether intelligent care can and will be given may deci«^^ 
which rug or which table shall be bought 

Personal standards may determine quantities. Thus, a fam-il^ 
of small income does not need in number or latest fashion, the silv'd, 
glass and china required for formal entertainments. 

If storage room and the budget allotment allow, there are cert^M 
^' constants '^ that may wisely be bought in the largest usable qn^' 
tity. Among these may be mentioned soap, because it '* uses bett®^ 
when dry ; thread, buttons, pins, tapes, cottons and dress goods it* ^\ 
family where children's clothes or underwear are made; ca^^^ 
246 
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; stationery; table linon and towels at aalea of discnrded 
P&ttems or Bhop-soiled articles. 

As with dresa, so with houselioH equipment, if happiness de- 
l>enilB upon the possession or show of the latest fashion in every 
purphnBe there cannot be real economy in buying, for the factor 
iif durability is ruled out. 

Furniture should be judged not only by its artistic lines and its 
liftirmony with the general scheme of the house and family life, but 
litjcause of durable material, firm enduring construction, wearable 
and cleanable finish — not too heavy to be moved nor too frail to fulfil! 
i evident purpose. A dining chair must be low enough to let the 
knees go uii'ler the table and strong enough to hold a heavy man. 

Us« and Care. — Storage is a large factor in the care of posses- 
sions, for a place is occupied by and must be considered in relation 
to e\ery article of purchase. Knowledge, strength and time are 
other important factors of care- If the purchaser does not know how 
I" care for the expensive rug, she should not buy it ; if the dining 
(chairs she likea are too heavy for her to move and she does her own 
TOrk, she should choose others; the milk pitcher which will not 
adroit the dishcloth over even her finger in order to clean the 
'wttom is not a suitable article of purchase. 

Pace towels its not made to wipe up floors nor to clean shoes. 
■Vpropriale usage, intelligent care, with a renaonable demand on 
strength and time, should help to decide the question of what and 
W much to buy at any one time. 

Renewals. — However wise the purchase be, furnishings and 
^"ppliea will wear oat and must be replaced or renewed. System 
"1 management will make possible the purchase of renewals before 
"le stock is exhausted ; yet it should be so calculated that not too 
""uiy purchases have to be made in any one week or month. 

The budget allowance for repairs and renewals should he as care- 
'"llv planned and adjusted as for any other item. 

Trademarks. — ^^'alue in material, design, construction and fin- 
"H. which is made possible by care in manufacture, i*> worth recog- 
nition by a trademark. In general, no manufacturer of poor goods 
•ill acknowledge or stand behind them. This shows the value of a 
•dl-CBtabliahed trademark. A trade name may or may not be a 
m niirk of value to the purchaser. If she has tested goods bearing 
'■ t certain mark and found them worthy to her then that mark is a 
l^v^de for future purchase. She must, ho wcTer, be yary, for qnality 
^H^fa not always remain uniform. 
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Id table-linen, china, texUlea, silver aiiil similar articles, it* 
wise to select from " opuu sfock " patterns, if one wishes to k^ia 
to the same in reiK-wals. 

Arrangement of Equipment. — Having bought the eqnipinenl 
attention should be paid to its best arrangement in the house, foi 
on this depends largely not only the beauty of the home but tlie 
time and labor expended and these are items which call for a large 
outlay of money, EepeciaJly should the best thought be given ( ~ 
the working centres in their relations to each other, to the reqtii 
ments of each worker and to the family life. 

No one room so lends itself to tliought and improvement along' ' 
these lines as does the kitchen, and it is wise therefore lo stuJv 
in detail the proper organization of l.liia most important part of tli<' 
household's working e(|uipmcnt. 

TIIK ECONOMICAL KITCHEN 

Time and energy saved is money saved, and since the kilcli''-n 
is the working centre of the house a study of the business aspff** 
of the household may include working conditions in the kitel'*''- < 

The Monetary Value of Household Labor. — The busiiies" 
man has not always figured the cost of employed labor as elosclj*' 
that of equipment, whether in the form of raw or finished materi*'' 
Now as accurate cost-keeping systems have developed whereby U* 
manufacturer may know the exact cost of every one of his prodM* 
labor has been appraised at ita exact cost in determining the i*" 
of any given manufacture. In business, Inlior and time are ptv 
tically synonymous, as tlie time employed in a given opwali*" 
determines the cost of labor on that operation. 

The household manager in her own home does riot place a mow 
tary value upon the time she spends in work, but her time ^"f 
have a true monetary value, even if she does not recogiii'x' i'^ 
a reduction in her working hours allows her more time tor tl" 
personal interests of her family and herself, Wlien she hirf* ' 
worker, the cost of service in the home is properly charged M '^ 
operating cost; if an improved plan for the day's work or for ii^ 
arrangement of tlie house results in the saving of the maid's lob"- 
the maid can assume some of the mistress' work, and so free herfot 
other duties. It is perfectly feasible so to arrange and equip a Jua" 
that the work will l>e reduced to a minimum. For example, anjim* 
who has ever lived in liolh a house and an apartment knows ht* 
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'ork there is in the lattcT as compared with the former. 
th proper arrangements and equipment, a maid may in some 
Es be dispensed with, either with or without the employment 
outside labor for two or three hours a day to "do up" the 
igher work. Where no maid is employed, and tiie mother does 
I work, the proper arrangement of a house means more time for 
r, For these reasons one should study house-planning and eape- 
Hy the making of an " economical " kitchen. 

Conditions Not Alwa}'s Impossible to Change. — It is prob- 
ly true that most families are confronted with house or apartment 
nditions that seem fised and incapahie of change. In the case 

the rented house or apartment, we may have to take the rooms 
we find them, and often, if not generally, there is no opportunity 

change the position of either the sink or the stove. Plumbers 
oid placing sinks and pipes in outside walls for fear of freezing 
aiperatures, and so we often find the sink on an inside wall and 
wequently dark. Chimneys frequently are built against an 
lode wail, and so we find stoves a long way from the sink. 

In a rented house landlords may be persuaded to make changes 
>t might not he considered in an apartment, but aside from 
esink and the stove much may he done by the aid of improvised 
elfea and ready-built cabinets and tables to reduce the amount 

work in the kitchen. 

For those who own their own homea, the problem of efficient 
'ingement ia much simpler. Most people shun the thought of 
modelling a room and the tearing out of a partition a.=sumes an 
iportaneo far beyond the cost of its removal. Fifty or one hun- 
'«d dollars may be all that would be needed to make a kitchen an 
Tcient workroom, with a saving, in the work of the housekeeper, 
8t will pay for the alterations in a short time. At the average 
ice for household labor, if one can be saved one hour a day, how 
unh will it be worth in a year? Obviously, a large sum. 

The installation or removal of a partition ; cutting an additional 
ndow; blocking up a door; making cahincta and shelves are not 
stacles that cannot be overcome, or problems that cannot he 
*ed, if one owns one's own house. 

Those who have their homes yet to build, of course, are in the 
■t position to take advantage of the thought that has been ex- 
"Jed in the planning of model kifchciH, and in the light of the 
"lat already has been done on this problem, it is almost inex- 
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cuBable for an architect or builder to erect a dwelling c 
an inconvenient time- and labor-consuming kitchen. 
provemeuts are lieing made in apartment houses that are € 
applicable to the average house. One who contemplates bnj 
a house should firGt investigate the uuprovements of the model 
or apartment house. 

Every possibility of saving steps shonld be considered. 1 
lias been demonstrated by Uie use of the i>edoraet«r, which il 
that the housekeeper travels several miles a day in her work^' 
most of this is done as she travels about the kitchen and from kill 
to dining-room and !)ack. I 

The Efficient Kitchen. — By tliu terra "efTicient kitchea; 




Fio. SI,— Plan of 



meant one that will reduce to a mininuTm the time and labor I 
upon kitchen qperations. Needless to say that such a k!l 
means added conveniences. I 

Fig. 23 represents a plan for such a kitchen. In thia illnata 
the kitchen is 8,10 X 1<^ ^t. long. It ie separated from the Aj 
room by two pantrice, the "' service pantry" and the storfl 
kitchen pantry. The two pantries occupy the length of the k* 
each pantry being 4 feet 10 inches wide. 

Many steps may be saved by this arrangement of the I 
Quite frequently the pantry is placed in the position occnu 
the built-in cabinet in the diagram. Ilius necoseitating mai 
I from the extreme end of the kitchen through door into the d 
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With ihe pantry located as in the diagram the table in the 
liiUBg-room may be set from the pantry shelves with a minimum 
of lalior. 

The Stove. — This is placed between two windows, the oven, 
if it has one above the range, being placed to the left and thus 
protecting open burners from the window ; and the open gas plates, 
T range, being away from other window so as not to be affected 
by a direct breeze. Under window should be placed the kitchen 
I*ble, so as to be handy to the stove. An important feature of 
e'l'ery gas stove or coal range should be the small detachable shelf 
at .the right for resting pots and pans removed from the open fire or 
flame. 8ome stoves do not have tliis shelf, but it is too convenient 
t» be done away with, and every housewife should demand that her 
itove be equipped with such a shelf. 

The Radiator and Water Boiler. — The radiator may be 
placed under the table or attached to the wall, which makes cleaning 
easier. If a hot-water boiler is used, it may be placed out of the 
way in the upper left hand corner, but with sufficient room behind 
it to allow for easy cleaning. It pays to cover any such boiler with 
on insulating jacket of canvas and felt, to prevent the cooling 
ol the water by radiation. The opening of tlie door with its inrush 
lit cold air will drive the warm air from the radiator back into the 
roonj, wliiie any possible draft from windows will have the same 
*8ect. If the boiler is used the window will have a similar effect. 
A boiler may be suspended from the ceiling or enclosed in a closet. 
Both positions tend to save fuel. 

Coal stoves are now made so that the ashes may be dropped 
from the aah-pit, through a chute directly into a receptacle in the 
**«enient. Sucli an arrangement would save much dirt and labor 
ffl the kitchen. 

Sink. — The sink is against an inside wall and with the drain- 
fwuils; the location tn reference to the pantry greatly facilitates 
tlie washing of dishes. Fig. 23 represents the inside kitchen 
'sll that separates the kitchen from the service pantry. Notice 
the double drain-hoard and the sliding-wlndow over each drain- 
IwBfd. This window slides into the wall partition, and as the 
Jishffl are wiped at the drain-board they may be passed through 
this window and placed upon a shelf inside the service pantry. 
(Then the task is completed, the dishes are arranged in their proper 
laws upon the pantry shelves. This reduces the usual steps taken 
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in dish-washing operationa to a minimum. Two or three steps Irom 
the aiok will reach the Btove. • 

Most Biuks are entirely too low for the average woman. Uana- 
facturera are beginning to heed the call for higher'sinks, however, 
BO that if inaieted upon tliey may be obtained. A housekeeper sboiild 
not be content to use a sink that requires much beading. If a new 
one cannot be substituted, the old one may be raised by placing blocks 
under the pedestals. If there ie a back to the sink, the pipee les^ng 
to the faucets may have to be changed at the same time that the 




drain-pipe is raised. Devices to put under the dishpan and tha^ 
raise the working surface for dish-washing operations may be p*^^ " 
chaeed or made at home. 

The drain-board is an important part of the sink to be ^^^^' 
Bidered. If possible, a sink should be equipped with a right aa*^- 
left drain-board ; the former to liold the unwashed diahes, and "^ , 
latter to receive the clean dishes. If only one board can be 1»** ' 
let it be on the left side of the sink, aa it ia much handier to J>* 



dishes from the pan to the left than it is to paas them to the ri^- 
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■ Bmall table, wheel-tray or a drop ahelf may supply the miBaing 
rain-board. 

Sink Closet {Fig. 2-1).— This is a small closet built Into the 
itchen Tall for the storage of cleaning implements, powders and 
wp, diah-cloths, dish-pana and everything used in and abont the 
'nk- In this closet one shelf is sufficient for floor cleansers, waxes 
fld similar preparations. Space is left below for hanging brooms, 
Mps, and dust-pans. Fig. 24 shows an interior view of this closet 
"ieh is equipped with two or three narrow shelves with space below 
'''hanging l^e dish-pan and other utensils. 




fni>-J|i\V^ 



. S4. — Mop. hronm, pall and s 



^tove Utensil Closet (Fig. 32). — ^I'his closet is also built into 
Wall, The interior is shown in Fig. 25. Heavy pots and kettles 
i on the stove, together with pans, may be stored in this closet. 
plates and cooking dishes may he stored on the shelves. The 
Vy articles should be stored about at liip-lcvel. 
Kitchen Cabinet {Fig. 22). — Between the Sink and Stove 
'Osil Closeta may be located the Kitchen Cabinet. This prefer- 
r may he built into the wall, or it may be a portable cabinet. 
* kitchen cabinet serves a useful purpose in the preparation of 
3 material for the proreswes of cooking, and with the stove near 
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at the right and the sink at the left, this locatioQ of the cabin^st 
ie a convenient one, especially as light from the window brighteEi*' 
this end of the kitchen. 

Kitchen Tables. — Many prefer a kitchen table, with conveiiient 
shelf room, instead of a cabinet. Tables are now made with Tarioi:!' 
combinations, such as drawers, bread-boards, a swing-seat and hoo1«s 
around the sides for hanging utensils. Enamel-top tables are ee^»^ 
cislly desirable. 

Built-in Kitchen China Cabinet (Fig. 22).— A built-in gla-*" 
cabinet placed near window and door opening onto the porch ia-»y 




be used for Die better china used in the kitchen, including decora*'' 
porcelains and deiftware. ,, 

The Service Pantry (Fig. 2G) shows the Service Pantry «^ _ 
next to the kitchen. This pantry is intended to supply the dini-*^", 
room, although perishable and temporary food supplies to be t*-^^*T 
in the kitchen and not kept in the refrigerator, should also be fc^^ 
on the shelves shown in the illustration. Notice the sliding-p^" * 
dows above the shelf that open over the drain-boards ot the kite^^-* 
sink. Fig, 27 shows the Service Pantry shelves next to the dini*-** 
room. Supplies and china for the dining-room should be kept ■> 

these shelves. Note the broad lower shelf for cutting bread ^*' 
cake, and for preparing special foods and side-diahes. 
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Refrigerator (see Fig. 28) representing the outside end 
le Service Pantry. In the Icft-liaud corner is the refriger- 
h an outside door on the kitchen porch for the recepUoD 
i. This arrangement obviates the neeessity of the icemaQ 
nto the house. 

Iceless Ice-box {Figs. 28 and 39) show a box-like device 
m the outside of the house and opening into the Service 
It may be built of two thicknesses of wood with an air 
ween. A ehelf doubles the storage space. Ventilators 
ffith cheeeecloth to keep out dust admit fresh air. The 




Pio. 27. — Side of pantry, 






of this box is that of a storage place for food that may 
■ted to the outdoor temperature, if ice is unobtainable, or 
■asone of the year when ice may be dispensed with. 

Evaporation Refrigerator. — This home-made device, 
. shown in the kitchen plans herewith, is now used success- 
nany parts of the South and elsewhere. This convenience 
i a simple wooden frame covered with wire screening, and 

with a door; this entire frame has a covering of canton 
■urlap, Indian-head cloth or linen crash made to fit so that 
is admitted into it. Wicks made of the same material as the 
; tacked on top of each side of the cover and extend over 
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into the pan of water sitting on top of the frame. This waW 
taken up by the wicka and carried down on the sides of the oo»al 
capillary attrat-tion; tiieu evaporation takes place, drawing 
beat from the inside and lowering the temperature. The i 
rapid the evaporation the lower the temperature. Teats <! 
ehown if the refrigerator la kept in a place where the air circo 
around it freelj" a temperature of 50 degrcea Fahrenheit mt 
obtained.' 




Iceless Refrigerator. — A power refrigeration atlacliment 
been devised, whiuh is operated by an electric motor or gaa enj 
and whicb can be applied to almost any refrigerator. The mad 
can be located in the basement, if desired, and attnclicd to 
different refrigerators, or can be placed immediately in connee 
with a single refrigerator. Iceless refrigeration insures dfj 
an even temperature of 45° F. or lower, so that fresh, sweet, wl 
aorae food results. 
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litial coRt Ib great, but in many families the saving in ice 
J food would in time justify the expenditure. 
The Delivery Receptacle. — This is indicated in Fig. 23 under 
Uif liiior to the Iceleea Ice Hox. Fig. 30 shows the interior arrange- 
luent. Like the refrigerator thra receptatle opens upon the kitefieo 
fiorch. Its purpose is that of a receptacle in which delivery boys may 
leave groceries or other bundles, ineluiliiig laundry. The small, 
lorer ehelf is intended for milk, butter, meat and similar articles. 
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Fio. SS. — Scheme of loeleaa Ice-bcii 
11*6 neit shelf above is to he usetl for coarser groceries, mrluding 
tftgetablea, while the third or upper shelf is intended only for laun- 
il'J or tlothing, that might be injured from drippings if placed 
**'o* millc, meat or moist groceries. Having bundle,'* left in this 
"gsplai'le obviates the necessity of going to the door every time 
£rery boy comes to the house. 
e top ehelf is suppUed with a door of its own easily opening 
This is intended as a chute, so that laundry and valuable 
I JUeelg need not be accessible to anyone who comes upon the kitchen 
pflfch, bat may he pushed within the house by the deliveryman. 
rl^paroel will drop into a box upon the floor and can he protected 
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from the floor of the pantry (Fig. 2o), or the box may be dispensed 
with. 

The Storage Pantry (Fig. 22).— This ia intended for the stor- 
age of food material purchased in bulk or in quantities. Canned 
goods purchased by the case and articles not for immediate coa- 
sumption may be Btored in this pantry. Bins are alao provided for 
vegetables, such aa potatoes, turnips, beets, etc. The pantiy is alw 
used for immediate kitchen needs. - The kitchen worker usea this 
pantry as her base of supplies, while the dining-room needs are 
directly supplied by the Service Pantry. 




Doors. — A doorway connects the two pantries. No door ■" 
be hung imless preferred. A glass door should be used bet"** 
the kitchen and storage pantry. No door need be hung bet"^ ^ 
the service pantry and the kitchen, but if one is used it ehoul*^ 
a swinging-door; that is, one opening both ways. The same ^^^ 
of door should be used between this pantry and the dining-r"^^ 
All these doors should be smaller than the regulation 3-foot (3<^^^ 
The outside kitchen door opens upon the kitchen porch. 

Windows. — The three kitchen windows light the kitchen ^■ 
alsotheservicepantryby special windows (1) and the sliding se^*^ 
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)W8 (2) (see Fig. 22). Over the refrigerator another window 
to light the pantries. This window should swing on a central 
. The glass door of the Storage Pantry lights this room suffi- 
y, and the doorway into the Service Pantry supplies also 
from the end window. 

he length of the kitchen could be reduced by doing away 
the Storage Pantry, which would reduce the dimensions to 
t. X IIVb ft. This would also cut off the left window shown in 
22, leaving a poorly lighted room, unless windows could be 
e cabinet side. 

aundry Chute. — This device is intended for houses and not 
ments. Soiled linen may be dropped down the laundry chute 
I receptacle or bin in the basement laundry, thus saving the 
ing of a basketful of clothes. 

he Electric Fan. — No kitchen, where electric current is avail- 
should be without an electric fan. One or two shelves in 
nient and advantageous positions might be installed so that 
in can be moved easily from time to time as necessity requires, 
ht and small-sized fan should be used in the kitchen so that 
a be lifted about easily. A metal portable shelf is in the 
et, which requires only a nail or screw to hold it in any place 
id. 
lien the heat of the kitchen is unbearable such a fan will 

a wonderful help. It may be used to establish air-currents 

3 proper direction so as to drive the hot air from the stove away 

the pantry and dining-room. In winter it may be used to 

;e the warm air about the room that comes from the radiator 

)ve. 

ish-washers. — Some housewives have found the hand 
ines satisfactory, although their efficiency is questioned. The 
>my of an electric dish-washer depends upon the type used, and 
ze of the family. Many of the machines are cumbersome, and 
a small family, require about as much work to stack the 
s and clean the washer after use as would be necessary to 
the dishes by hand. With a family of six or more, a washer 
)y motor, and piped for hot water supply and disposal of waste 
", will prove a great economy ; dishes may be washed in it once 

to advantage. A small washer run by motor has been designed, 
\i may be placed upon the drain-board of the sink and is there- 
lonvenient for the water-supply and also to the sink for drainage 
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purposes. The washing of dishes by hand and standing them in 
wire racks, after rinsing with very hot water, to dry from their own 
heat, is probably the best method in the small household. 

Siunmary. — One should study one's own kitchen with a view to 
remodeling it, rearranging or replacing its furniture so as to reduce 
both time and work. The principles underlying the efficient kitchen 
apply as well to the domestic laundry, to the work of cleaning the 
house, and its other tasks.* With the aid of proper equipment, 
labor-saving devices and systematic methods of work, so much 
may be accomplished in reducing labor that the budget allowance 
for ^^ Service" may be greatly reduced, while the home life is thereby 
kept more democratic. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Wliat principles should control in buying towels? A chair? Silverware 

China? 

2. What should be the location of the sink in relation to the stove? 

3. What factors should be considered in selecting a gas-stove, or coal-stov 

4. What factors should be considered in relation to a refrigerator? 

5. What kind of iceless ice-boxes can you describe? 

6. How much is included in "an economical kitchen"? 

7. Where should radiators be placed in a kitchen? Where hot-wat 

boilers? 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. Draw a sketcli of your idea of a model kitchen showing ita relatio' "• 

to the pantry and dining-room. 

2. Why do you think this plan a good one? 

'A. Draw a sketdi of your kitchen at home, showing the arrangement o^ 
its furniture. Make measurements of floor plan, height of tableis*^ 
sinks, etc. 

4. Draw a sketch, or describe a method by which the kitchen at home miglr 
be remodeled to advantage or bettered by the addition of shelving o^ 
cabinets, or by changing the arrangement of the furniture. 

f). Study the arrangement of your home equipment with economy of stepSr^ 
movements and time in mind, while going through some imaginary-^ 
work, such as making a custard, washing dishes or making molasses^ 
candy. 

0. Have you ever counted the steps necessary to do any one process vr^ 
house care? 

7. If so, can you find a way to lessen them, without injury to the result^ 

8. Apply these principles of eflicient work to the floor plan of a domestics 

laundry. 

' See Balderston, *' Housewifery, A Manual of Practical Housetcork'^ 
Lippincott. 
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SYSTEM IN THE HOME 

SDCCE33FUL finanoial tnanagcmeiit rests in part upon tlieulop- 
tion of a well- couside red aystem of household organization. The 
keynote of the houseki.'eping of the coming generation will be "effi- 
ciency." Every successful business has bet-n built upon system, wii 
without system business cannot continue 1o thrive. 

System must obtain in the home as iu business. The ecoDi»ni° 
waste of time and material and euerg}- in the average home is almct 
beyond computation. There comes a time in the history of natiow, 
as in belligerent countries to-day, when the Government demuiit 
of its people an account of their stewardship in their family Uv» 
Terrible as is war, it is sometimes a corrector of abuses that hw» 
existed for centuries, and, in a similar manner, the econoinic 
pressure of the present may Hterally force our American people t" 
adopt a saner method of living. 

The old-fashioned housewife, noted for loading the family (*ble 
three times a day with a truly wonderful assortment of disha.i' 
rapidly passing into fiction and iiistory. We are awakening totlw 
fact that wc do not attempt to feed our families, but that our msi" 
ambition has been to satisfy their appetites; a distinction witii 
a decided difference. The body could be nourished better villi » 
part only of the food scr\*ed on many tables, and at a corrcaponi- 
ing financial saving. In other words, many families sen'e W"^ 
food tlian is necessary, and many people eat more than is requiffJ 
to nourish tha body, so that in either case there is a financial vu^ < 
Tliis is a fair example of the haphazard methods and lack of sysWi 
employed in the average American family of the present day. 

The proper kind of system not only means lessened fiiianci«l 
expenditures, but a lessened expenditure of physical energy- andtf 
increased period of leisure for the household manager. SvitcM 
need not mean red-tape ; it need not convert the home into a businf* 
office. Hard and fast routine that makes cogs of ever>' membef ol 
the family in a complicated domestic mechanism is uncalled for. liit 
definite plnns for the business of the home are decidedly norf*3- 

Grandmother's System. — Grandmother had a system adapted 
2fiJ 
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nit practically uuknowu to the present generation. 
As near as the writer can remember, it waa about qb follows : 

Monday, washday; Tuesday, ironing; Wednesday, baking; 
Thursday, niontling; Friday, cleaning; Saturday, baking; Sunday, 
Lord's day. 

Then, there were seasonal periods devoted to certain activities, 
sucL as spring and fall house-cleaning; weeks set aside for the 
dressmaker; others in the early fall for canning and preserving, and 
BO all of the more important household activities were assigned to 
certain days of the week or to certain seasons of tlie year. 

Since grandmother's day, economic and social conditions have 
dwnged. The social horizon of women has widened marvelonaly. 
The modern apartment bas revolutionized housework, greatly add- 
ing to the leisure of the household manager. The public bakery 
has almost done away with "liake-dav," while the delicatessen, often 
peniiriona in its influence, lias robbed many a young matron of 
^ f^er normal opportunity of learning to cook; but the latter influence 
W •'ill in time be overcome by our domestic science schools. Although 

■ ffi'antln [Other's entire schedule may not he applicable today, it does 

■ lot mean that system in the home ia no longer necessary. New 

■ •'t'lHiitions demand a reorganization of household operation; in 
I "^thiT words, a new system. 

[ Present-Day Conditions. — Bake-day has never existed for the 

I *P«rtment-dwDllcr and it has practically vanished for the city 

I ""inwkeeper. The bakery and delicatessen have greatly reduced 

'•^e amount of cooking in the city home, and cooked foods are 

'^'^itunately reaching the farm home and relieving its overtasked 

If a maid is not employed, washday is any day the waslier- 
^'iman can be secured ; and where she is employed she usually com- 
'*»iips washday with ironing day. 

Vftcuunt cleaners, where introduced, have largely done away 
^''th the necessity for a special cleaning day. The lack of storage 
•abilities precludes the possibility of extensive canning and pre- 
^*^iag operations on the part of the flat-dweller ; but the woman 
^J") lives in a house with a cellar and the woman on the farm still 
I*ot ap fruit and vegetables with true economy. 

Conventions and social customs now obtain, especially in cities, 
"' which our mothers knew little, and our grandmothers less. To- 
"•7 many married women are wage-earners, though where there 
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are little children it ia bard necessity that forces them out of 

liome away from their first responsibility, the core of the cliild. Tim 
mid-day mea! for most city dwellurs is no louger dinner, and th» 
term "sup])er'- has almost passed from our vocabulary. Social aj» ■ 
[■iviL- duties claim more of a woman's time tlian ever before. T\rm 
life of the home is in a state of flux, and these changes in the li f- 
of (he peopie have upset traditions, destroyed customs and bnikea 
many restraints, leaving the worii of the household more hit-or-i " 
than it ever has been before. How a new systera can be crysti 
is a study that may be well called "household management.'* 

Hard and fast rules cannot Ik; given, but suggestions 
be offered that will help solve the problem of system in the BH 
home, for it is absolutely necessary to conserve further the timei 
energy of the honsehold manager as well as the finajicee of 
home. 

It must be kept in mind that the main purpose of any 
is to reduce t!ie amount of energy and money expended and 
the time spent in the performance of definite operations. 

System in Arrangement. — In the logical diecuasiou of lii* 
subject, perhaps the first stejt to consider would be the amnp" 
ment of the house or apartment. This, however, is a matter tin' 
is not entirely susceptible to chanfio. Tn the interior arrangruwn' 
of the home the builder has many opportunities to reduce tlie "ort 
of the household manager. Only a few of these convenieDCS >> 
planning can be mentioned as typical of detailed consideration to !■ 
given every part of the house. 

1. A properly arranged kitchen and accessories as already ■'''■ 
cuBsed (p. 248). 

2. Plenty of closet and shelf space throughout the howe *" 
apartment, and each storage element should lie adjusteil to its pw- 
pose, as linen, Ijcdding, dishes, fund and cliithing storage, etc. 

3. Laundry-room should be laid out to save steps; permaiifl" 
fixture* installed in convenient local ion, as wariier. wrini!*'' 
mnchine ironer; laundry chute from se<'ond story to tlie laiin^'J' 
room if it is made snnif«ry. 

4. Plenty nf light should ho provided, espeoially in the kildM" 
and laundry. 

5. A rear stairway in a house is a convenience. 

6. A toilet aepnrate from the balhroom. 

7. Closetfl for cleaning implements on each floor. 
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8. Biult-in furniture. 

9. A lift from basement to kitchen ; perhaps to the upper floorB. 
Mauy old houses may easily be Lhauged so as Ui reduuL' lliu 

work a. considerable amount, and even in the apartment, the kilcheu 
and dining-room furniturL', and the storage, may be arranged with 
mi idea of saving steps. 

System in Daily Routine. — ^Thc work of the house sliould be 
ilone on schedule. There should be fixed hours for arising and 
retiring and for the serving of meals. The work of the week should 
'« planned and certain days should be set aside for definite tasks, 
datieg and pleasures. Occasional processes like window washing, 
silver polishing, .etc., should have their stated places. 

Some have found it helpful to maintain a Weekly or Monthly 
Plan Book, ae follows: Use a large blank book, bound or hiose 
leaf. Keep a page for each day. On this page enter the work 
planned for each daj' of the coming week other than the regular 
fWtine. Social and business engagements, prospective shopping 
tours and, other proposed activities should be entered on the page 
"id this schedule shniild be developed at least a week in advance, 
"wogh new items will be entered in it constantly, of course. 

The routine schedule for the week, fairly constant throughout 
"*e year, should be made out and pasted on the inside front cover 
*f the book, or written upon the first page. The plan hook should 
"^ followed closely to get the greatest benefit. A similar plan is 
'^Tried out by some who use a dated diary book for advance 
"■t-nioranda of daily plans. 

Servants' and Children's Schedules. — Definite rules for the 
f^idance of servants should be reduced to writing and placed in their 
"iiids in tv-pewritten form. Necessary changes from day to day 
'^lay be noted in writing or giveai orally, according to conditions. 
•^rioted books of instructions are now available. Full instructions 
'o be followed in emergencies or in the absence of the mistress should 
** stated. All that ia expected of a eenant ?hould be stated clearly 
*'sd concisely. This would be especially desirable in hiring new 
^'^Ip. Most disputes might be avoided by Laving a clear under- 
"**ndiTig to start with as to just what would be expected of maids 
*i(i other help. 

Cbildren also should hnve their schedule?, and a copy should 
[^ hung in their rooms. Hours for arising and retiring; for meals: 
^pr leaving the house for school and for returning; hours for 
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study and for play and tasks to be performed should be entered c 
such a schedule. 

Score cards for many persons have proved a help in training i 
systematic habits. Good suggestions for these are given by E. 1 
Purinton in his "Efficient Living'' (pages 120, 200 and 216). . 

System in Buying. — Aside from studying markets and mark: 
conditions a definite system for buying should be inaugurate* 
Daily ordering of groceries shoidd be avoided. Calling up tl 
grocer or butcher several times a day is wasteful of time, boUi f < 
the housewife and the dealer. 

The last of each month make a rough inventory of kitchc 
material on hand, including food supplies. Make. out an order f< 
enough staples, canned and package goods to last for an enti: 
month. Canned and package goods should be purchased by tl 
dozen or by the case — usually a special price can be secured in ib 
way — and investigation as to the best place to give the monthly or3. 
will be worth while. 

The last of each week the menu for the following week shou. 
be made out, and one order put in at the local grocery for ai 
supplies needed to supplement the monthly supply. This weefe 
order should include such perishable stuffs as butter, eggs aJ 
cheese for immediate delivery. Then write out on a separate she 
of paper, one for each day, a list of perishable food material neo^ 
sary for the weekly menu, to be delivered on the days stated. /^ 
the ordering of the family in this way may be cared for once 
week, except in emergencies. The groceryman will have jo' 
written order and instructions for daily deliveries as needed, ea< 
on a separate sheet of paper, while the staples have been order* 
in quantities for an entire month's supplies, and most of the weel 
perishables have been provided for in the weekly order, or for dai 
deliveries in advance. 

Weekly and Monthly Menus. — As weekly menus are m^ 
thev should be recorded. There are blank menu books on t 
market, each one providing for thirty-one days.- Opposite • 
appropriate side headings may be written the corresponding d " 
to be prepared, or, if preferred, menu plans may be made part 
one's card catalog records. Card catalog menu records are ^ 
often used. 

Menu-making in advance is almost a necessity if a maid or cr: 
is maintpined, and if not it is equally as important. It lessens 
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M J saves the need of tiiiiikiiig each day what to have for the next 
lueal. By planniug ahead more ucononiical purchasing is made 
possible, A trial at meuu-maliiiig will convince one of its value. 
'I'he problem of meuu-making has been simplified by recent bulletins 
"[ the United Stales liepartment of Agriculture ou " How to 
Select Food.-' 

Buy Clothing Systematically. — In the purchase of clothing 
» similar system should be ealabhsbed. Two to four times a year 
the family wardrobe should be gone over, mendcfl and put in order 
md an inventory taken. If the budget system has been established 
there should be money on hand for the necessary clothing at sutJi 
Periods. Socks and Btockings, handkerchiefs, towels and napkins 
sad similar articles should be purchaaed in dozen or half-dozen lots. 
Kotonly is a saving possible by this method, but the supply is always 
taken care of and the labor of replenishing lessened. Shoes should 
^ inspected and, if necessary, seat to the cobbler, (larments 
raaceptible of cleaning and renovating should be sent to the eieaners, 
«»»i ia tliis way the entire family wardrobe and household textiles 
^ouM be mended, cleaned, renovated and renewed at definite 
latervals. 

System in Household Accounting. — A budget iiystem should 

* tised in apportioning the family income. Every household man- 
*Ber should maintain a Family Ledger, as explained elsewhere, 
^^«ping a separate account with each item of household expendi- 
"ii^, such as clothing, food supply, etc. Such a ledger should show 
'■^e amount and the date of payment of all bills. It should allow 
tor a comparison of the grot^ery hill for each month, and of all 
^'illa ppriodically. Household bills shoald be paid by check once 

* mnnth. fash should not be used any more than necessary. 

System in Saving. — If one intends to save, as everyone should, 

* <lefinite system should be adopted. A certain amount should be 
laid aside at definite intervals; hit-or-miss saving will never pro- 
""'de a competence, or an old-age fund. 

System in Physical Efficiency, — Once eveay three to six 
"if^iiUis every member of the family should undergo an examina- 
tion by a competent dentist. Every tooth should be examined and, 
'f Becessary, cleaned and properly cared for. Adult members of 
the family should subject themselves to a thorough physical ex- 
*t>»ination by a skilled physician at least once a year. Nothing 

*hoiilfl l)e neglected to make such an examination thorough. The 

**®«t safeguard against disease is prevention. 
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Physical exercise of some kind should be indulged in by evaj 
member of the family^ and this independently of the u^ual amoimi 
of walking or out-of-door exercise required by the work or play 
of the day. The securing of such exercises and examinations will 
depend largely upon the fact that they are performed at stated 
and regidar intervals. Definite days for such examinations should 
be fixed and entered upon the family calendar and definite hours 
should be assigned for physical exercise. 

Many men assign a certain day each month for the cutting of 
their hair, and so likewise if the women members of the family 
visit the hair-dresser or manicurist such work should be performed 
at definite intervals on assignments in advance. 

There is no danger of reducing life to a miachine-like grind by 
system of this kind. Regular habits make for health as well as 
happiness and they conserve one's time and energy for other thinp 
more worth while. 

Business Forms, Time-Savers and Office Devices.— 11^ 
proper financial administration of the household, so far as con- 
venience and eflSciency are concerned, turns in considerable part 
upon the use of appropriate business forms, time-savers and office 
devices and supplies in the home — arrangements which are the 
commonplaces of business practice in most stores and oflSces. 

Office Equipment in the Home. — ^The average housewife 
not realized the need of suitable office equipment. Pen, ink ao^ 
pencil are hard to find, and if found they are generally alm^^* 
unusable. If a parcel-post package is to be prepared for the mail? 
paper and twine are seldom in evidence. If bills of tradesmen ^ 
kept, dozens of them must be pulled from some hook and gone over 
before the right one is found. If a mail order is to be put ii*» 
postals seldom are on hand and the only writing material to he 
found is of the conventional social correspondence kind. Th^ 
average housewife seldom keeps an inventory of her larder, and i^ 
is only when the last can of some material has been taken from ti^^ 
shelf that the necessity for replenishing that material is discov- 
ered. She takes the weight stated by the grocer, the butcher or the 
peddler and seldom troubles to verify it. Verification would inde^ 
be impossible in the average home, as scales are seldom part of ^^^ 
equipment. 

The business man is more likely to be careless about the in^"^^" 
ance of his house and furniture than of his businesss propef ^ 
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tt«l wlioQ the household property ib insured, he ofteu does uot keep 
' fticerds of the time of the expiration of pohcies, or of such other 
um.tterB as money due on household obligations, all of which is a 
i*^a-ltcr of course in Ms regular husiness outside of the home. ' 

For both the man aud the woman in the home there is thcce- 
f(**-« need of emphasia upon business forms and methods, and aJnct 
liousekeeping ia woman's special responsibility we must demand 
d»a.t she make proper provision in these respects and that she in- 
terest her husband and get his cooperation in such matters. The 
particular needs of each home should determine the methods 
emiiioyed. 

A Business Desk for the Home, — Every household manager 
sl>c»tild maintain a business desk, and nothing should be kept in 
or on this desk esi^pt that which applies to the business of the 
hoxme. It should be equipped with a good calendar; black and 
red ink ; pens, pencilB, scratch-pads, blotters, druggist's twine, pastt: 
ur mucilage, and glue; a foot ruler, a tape measure and a yard- 
Bticlt. Also, parcel post tables and postal rates; a postal scale; 
scisaors; postal cards; stationery and envelopes; stamps; a check- 
book, and, finally upon the top of the desk, or near, should be 
found the card catalog, cook-books, account-books, dealer's cata- 
log and price lists, and other reference works pertaining to the 
■ork of the home, including "first-aid" instructions. Such a work- 
isek Till be found of inestimable value to the efficient housekeeper. 
Any household manager will find much clerical work to be done 
ntwnt the house, and it cannot he done without system. Parcels 
I mnetbe sent by mail ; orders written out and mailed ; measures must 
B nsatle before orders can be placed, and all such tasks demand 
teeil, pen, scisaors, rulers or tape measures, paste and various other 
ttides which are generally missing when wanted. If accounts are 
9 be kept, bills paid, checks drawn and other clerical work per- 
I formed, as is the case in every well-regulated family, it is simply 
I *bnird to provide no one place where such labor may he performed 
I ud DO tools with which to work. A household manager's desk 
lihould be considered indispensable, and it will not be long before 
liliniiture manufacturers will fill this need as they have filled the 
t'llBetl for kitchen cabinets. I^t each manager place her desk where 
It Trill best serve her need. For one, this will be in the kitchen 
liere she may watch the cake as it browns ; for another, it should 
b-m Bcmie other room that Bhe may get away from the kitchen 
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atmosphere. WTiatever it is — Bimple table with boxes, o 

desk — let it be lu a light place, of right height and fumiBhed » 

8 comfortable chair. 

A Typewriter in the Home. — Second-hand and rebuilt lyp^^^^ 
writers of standard make and in usable condition cao be purchase- ^^j 
in the larger cities for from fifteen to forty dollars. A typewiil^^^ 
once used in the home will not be given up. Its uses will be fout^ ^j 
almost innumerable. Teaching children to use the typewriter ^.^^ 
the home may be considered an educational asset. In using tt»e 
typewriter carbon or duplicating paper will be found useful in m^J^, 
ing out orders, inventories and records. 

Document Boxes. — Every home should have a fair-sized, B-u.t- 
atantiai document box. Vahiable papers should be kept in a ft^fe 




— simple roethod for Bllne bllli 



or in a safety deposit box in the local bank, hut until they ^*2d- 
placed there some safe, temporary storage place should be provid^^j 
Aside from legal papers, there are often important letters s^^^^^t 
huBiuesa documents one must refer to from time to time eo th. * 
a heavy document box in the home ia almost a necessity. Wh- '■^- 
small amount of cash is kept on hand may be stored, with a 
supply of stam])9 and other valuables, in such a box. 

Modern apartments often contain safes built into the walls, i 
they can be put into an old building as well. A picture hung o 
the aafe-door hides such a safe from view. These safes are s^^*'^' 
posed to be fire-proof. Small fire-proof safes are also on the mar 
and their weight makes them proof against the average sneak tl 



ity. ^'i^j;^ 

walls, a-^^H 
hun? 01"*" 
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I Filing Bills. — Perhaps the moBt eimple method of keepiug paiti 
bills will be foiiti;! to be tlie expausibic pufkets, alphabetically 
labeled, shown in Fig. 31. Bills are filed in this case according to 
the name of the party issuing the bill. If desired, one of tliese 
caacH may lie kept lor paid bills and another for unpaid bille. When 
bills are paid once a month it ia quite essential to have some one 
place in which to keep them until paid. Such cases may be put 
to varying uses. A case may be used for nothing but receipts; an- 
other for letters, although a larger and slightly different shape is 
generally used for letters. {Fig. 32.) 

if there are few bitis, one or more large manila envelopes may 
f»e eoDveujently used. Such envelopes are useful for filing many 
nienioranda. 

Another method, but not quite so convenient, is to take a large 




Plo. 3J,— Letter 



^•U-book and paste tlie receipted bills in tlie same. In such a case, 
y'Ue of the same character would be entered on the same page. For 
Jnstance, all the gas bills would he on one page; the electric light 
"^lla on another, etc. Only Ihe top of the bills should be pasted. 
^'^ that the next bill pasted in the same manner may be slipped 
^n^er the first bill, leaving only the lower part of the second bill 
^*I>oeed, thus saving space. In this way, with one bill overlapping 
^Dotber, several may be entered upon a page. The filing case, or 
^1^'elope system, however, is preferable. 

The Use of Gummed Labels and Letters. — Gunmied labels 
't placino; on cans of fruits and vegetables have long been on the 
Market. Similar labels may be had for drugs and medicines. 
Separate gummed letters of all sizes also are obtainable, bo tliat 
"le may make one's own labels. Blank gummed labels provide a 
_5P^ce for writing in names and subjecte. Boxes that are tied up 
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for the season should be labeled so as to indicate their contents - 
Closed boxes and tins in the pantry containing but one substanca^^ 

should each be labeled. Blit, of course, one should not go to ex 

tremes with this or any other device or plan. Dresser and bureai_i=i 

drawers should neither be labeled nor tagged^ as some have advise<& . 

Abuse of a system brings it into discredit and prevents many froiE=i 
trying it. Almost any mother could go to the bureau or dresser — 
drawers, open them, and in the dark put her hand on any of th- 
children's clothes she desired to find, and the use of labels or 
for such purposes is unnecessary. 

The Use of Forms and Note Books. — No one need wait unti 
a printed form is found to answer one's purpose before starting s- 
system of records. Loose leaf or blank books, such as high scl 
students use in their studies, answer admirably for many househok 
records. 

Columns may be ruled in such books to meet one's special pur-''^^^ 
poses. It is usually better to have several separate books of this kinc:^^ 
for different purpose? than to use one book for all purposes. Indi— -^ 
cations of the use of such records are given as follows : 

Bills Payable. — Every family should have a record of debt^-^ 
and similar obligations. A business man keeps his record as "Bill^^ 
Payable," which consists of the date and amount of his notes, whence- 
due, interest and to whom payable. He also has a record of alH^ 
bills contracted, so that he knows at a glance the first of any month^ri- 
just how much he owes. A similar record should be kept by the^^ 
family, but such a record is not intended to cover the currentJ"-^ 
household bills. 

Such a record should show the date of any note or other obliga — -^ 
tion contracted, the name of the party to whom the bill or note 
payable, the amount of interest to be paid, if any; the amount oi 
the obligation, and the date of maturity. A column should be 
provided for the amount allowed monthly from the family budget ^^ 
to extinguish the debt or debts, and another column to show th»-^-^ 
date the obligation is paid in full, with interest, if any. 

Every family at some time contracts bills that cannot be pai^^^^ 
perhaps for several months. Money sometimes is borrowed fror'-^cD 
the bank. Instalments may be coming due on musical instrumen^^.^^i 
automobiles, or real estate. In order to pay such indebtedness .^s i 
is just as essential to make a budget of bills payable as it is , fc 
make a general budget for all of the family expenditures. Ft^^btoih 
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oae to several hundred or several thousand dollars may be due dur- 
^^g the year. A certain amount should be set aside from the family 
in come every month toward a sinking fund to discharge such obliga- 
tions. The total amount will thus be distributed over a series of 
«^c>iith8 that each month may bear its share of the obligation. 

Budget for Indebtedness. — Suppose a family is confronted 
w^th the following conditions: 

(Indebteditess, Jan. 1, Due During Coming Yeab.) 

Xnterest on mortgage, $15.00 due July Ist, 1920, and $15.00 

Jan. l8t, 1921 $ 30.00 

I^ayment on piano, $5.00 per month, for year, total 60.00 

:Note due at bank, AprH Ist 100.00 

Xnterest on same to maturity 1.50 

Xhie Smith & Co., work on house, open account 150.00 

^axea must be paid not later than August 36.00 

"Water tax, $9.25 due May 1st, and $9.25 due Nov. 1st 18.50 

Total . .. $396.00 

Tf $50 of note is renewed, interest at 6 per cent, for 3 mo. 

would be 75 

Total $396.75 

Prom the above we see tliat $396 must be paid within a year, 
^^ addition to other expenses. This would mean that $33 per month 
^ust be laid aside to discharge this indebtedness of $396 within 
the year, but $33 per month would not pay all of these items 
^^flcWy when they fail due. How, then, are we going to budget 
these various debt items per month ? Some of these items must be 
paid when due. The only two items that may not necessarily have 
to be paid when due are the open account of $150 and the note at 
the bank. In this case one should arrange with the bank to renew 
P^^t of the $100 note, when due, for another three months. The 

Apportionment for Payment op Above 



feterest. 



'I'otal 



u 

CS 

3 
C 



$2.50 
5.00 

17.16 

.55 

6.00 

1.85 



>» 




u 




eg 

2 




ua 


e3 


9i 


^4 


Ui 


<, 


$2.50 


$2.50 


5.00 


5.00 


17.16 


17.18 


.55 


.53 


6.00 


6.00 


1.85 


1.85 



c 



$2.50 
5.00 

16.91 

.80 

6.00 

1.85 



«^4 



$2.50 
5.00 

16.91 

.80 

6.00 

*1.85 



$33.06 $33.06 $33.06 $33.06 $33.06 



4/ 

C 
3 



$2.50 

5.00 

♦16.93 

.78 
*6.00 

1.85 



■«-> 
O 



$15.00 
30.00 

102.25 

4.01 

36.00 

11.10 



$33.06 $198.36 



*]>ebt extinguished with this payment. 
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1 


1 


g 

1 


j 




i 

1 


1 




12.50 
5.00 

24.08 

"i.48 


•2.50 

5.00 

24;68 
' i!48 


S2.50 

5.00 

24*08 
■'i.48 


J2.50 
5.00 

34.08 

■■i:48 


82.60 
5.00 

24:68 

■•L48 


•12.50 

•5.00 

•25:59 


GO. 00 

102-^5 
150-0) 

I8.« J 




Bank 

Smith.. 


Tftwa 




Total. 


f33.06 


$33.06 


J33.00 


»33.06 


I33.06 


$33.09 


$306. 7^] 





items may then be budgeted as shown, remembering, however, tfa*' 
if $50 is paid oil on the original $1UIJ ioim, and $50 renewed £°' 
another three months, the interest on the $50 for three months ^^' 
be T5 cents, making S39G.75 for tlie jear. 

From the above it will be seen that Smith & Co. have been p^*. 
no interest on their open account, and that the payments on th^*'^ 
bill have been deluyed in favor of otiier creditors. It is also ^^J" 
Biimed that the family income will not permit of more than ts"^ 
above amounts allowed monthly for the liquidation of all indebt^^^' 
ness ae ghovn. 

If Smith & Co, insisted upon earlier payment thp only recour^^:^^*^ 

would be to borrow more money during one or more of the mont ''^ 

prior to July Ut, renewing the notes at the bank from time to ' ° 

A blank form may be ruled for Bills Payable aa follows: 

FOBH 1 aHU Pay<M« 



Itam 


c.'SSu. 


Wh« dua 


Amnunt du* 


,.»- 


^1 












1 












1 












1 


















1 










Total due during the year $ 
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The following form majr be used : 

Amouttlt Due per Month 
BM 2 (As given above) 



January. . , 


S 


April 


. 


July 1$ 


October . 


FeJaiuaiy. . 




May 




August...! 


' November 


March.... 




June 




September 


December 


Total . . . 


% 


Total,-. 


t 


Total ... $ 


j Totel-,. $ 



A form for apportioning the payments to be made upon in- 
debtednesB may be used as follows : 
FoBH 3 Apporliontnenl for Monthly Paymmla 



u™. 
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1 


1 
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3 
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s 
i 
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1 
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-* 
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_^ttl3. . . . 























Bills Receivable. — Some families have accounta due them, 
J^atead of owing others. These accounts may be "open accounts," 
'«oge not secured by notes or mortgages ; tliey may be in tlie form 
*** notes; interest due; principal on investments due; rents, and 
**fe8 or salary. In other words, they represent the investments 
^''d the income of the family. 

All these items should be listed and a small note book may 
"* nsed the same as for "Bills Payable." Practically the same form 
**8ed for Bills Payable will answer the purpose, as shown by Form 
■^o. 1. The heading "Date Purchased," or "Date Loaned," may be 
^utetituted for "Date Contracted," although this heading will 
answer very well. 

If rente are being paid it is not sufRcient to know that they 





he 
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have been paid, but one should keep a record of the date thej w 
paid, as such evidence may be important in some un fores 
contingency. 

liuled pages for "Hills Heceivablc,'' and also "Bills Payabl 
may be had in the larger stationery stores, as well as ruled boo 
made especially for this purpose. It takes only a few minutes 
any one time to make such entries, and a few hours a month shou 
\)e sufficient to keep every form of record used in the family. T 
household ledger and accounting forms have been discussed iii 

Chapter VI. 

Household Inventory. — Mention has also been made of t 
value of keeping a household inventory. Such an inventory m- 
be kept in several ways. A blank book may be used, and all hou 
hold articles listed therein in ajiy order that may be convenie 
Such a record should show, if possible, the following facts : 

1. Date purchased. 8. Amount of insurance carried -*°" 

2. Date of inventory. any particular article, such a^^^ -^ * 

3. Art and bric-A-brac. piano. 

4. Description (if desired). 9. Total insurance carried. 

5. From wIioTH purchased. 10. Date of expiration. 
0. Amount paid. 11. Premium paid. 

7. Estimated value at date of 12. Date paid, 

inventory. 

One article will seldom be insured to the exclusion of oth-^^^^ 
articles. 

It may be best to classify household furniture and possession 
grouping articles of a similar nature on one page. The followii^ 
grouping is suggestive : 

1. Books. 1">. Clothing (under name of inc^ 

2. Pictures. vidual). 

:?. Art and bric-A-brac. KJ. Kitchen and dining-room ware -^-^ "^^ 

4. Rugs and carpets. 17. Furniture. 

.'). Curtains and sofa pillows. (a) Living-room or parlor. — ""^^ ' 

0. Cut-glass. (h) Reception hall. 

7. Valuable china. (c) Music- room. 

8. Silverware. (d) Library. 

9. Jewelry. (e) Dining-room. 

10. Musical instruments. (/) Kitchen. 

11. Music rolls. (p) Miscellaneous rooms. 

12. Phonograph records. (/») Hedrooms. 

1.1. Table linens. Bedroom No. 1, No. ^^ 

14. Bedroom and bath linens, etc. No. 3. 

The above are mere suggestions. If such a classification is us<^-=^^ -*" 
a page may be given to each group, or to each room, if desire:^^"'^* 
leaving blank space, or pages, for entry of items purchased lat^^^^ ^ 



ir 
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An inventory form may be used as follows: 

Ilouaehold Inventory 
KM 4 (General Classification) 



Item 


Deacripticn 




1 
1 

1 
1 

i 


— — — 



Date 
purchased 



From whom 



Coet 



Date of 
inventory 



r'otals. 



Present 
value 



On a separate page might be entered facts pertaining to the 
niranee, such as the following: 

-me of company Amount of policy $ 

•me of agent Policy covers 

piration of policy 

^mium paid 



Taking Stock Once a Year. — Every family should take stock 
ce a year of its assets, as well as of its liabilities, and a program 
cl budget made for the coming year based upon such a process 
iy then be made intelligently. Such a listing of property owned 
d debts owed made January 1st each year to show the net worth 
^Toperty minus debts) will be a valuable annual test of financial 
ogress, and with the Federal Income Tax now becomes a necessity. 

The inventory should be gone over carefully and losses and 
preciation marked off. Insurance policies should be checked up 
d provisions made for any renewals. Clothing should be looked 
er with a view to the coming yearns needs, and stock of groceries, 
of any considerable amount, should be inventoried Such a check- 
g-up would probably pay at least twice a year, and, with regard 

certain goods, as foods and clothing, once each season, that is, 
tir times a year. 

Present and Prospective Needs of Repairs. — Tt is well to 
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keep a blank book in which may be jotted down from time to t 
the important necessities required in the way of property repai 
The record need be kept only by one owning one's own home 
other property, although for a tenant such a record, modified "to 
suit, serves as a reminder and may well be shown to the landlox-d. 
These needs might be classified as follows : 

(a) Repairs and changes that must be made at once. 

( b ) Repairs and changes that must be made in the near future. 

(o) Repairs and changes that must be made as soon as finances perxM^it. 

The house and grounds and barns or garage, if any, should b€ 
gone over at frequent intervals and the following inspection mac3e : 
Exterior, — 



1. Repainting needed? 

2. Roofs need repairs? 

3. Gutters need repairs? 

4. Doors, windows and blinds? 

5. Gates and fences? 



6. Walks? 

7. Lawns? 

8. Gardens? 

9. Removing trees or shrii 
10. Insurance? 



7. Plumbing? 

8. Floors and stairs? 

9. Furniture? 

10. Rugs and carpets? 

11. Kitehen utensils? 

12. Insurance? 



Interior. — Each room should be gone over thoroughly, inch 
ing halls, and the following inspection made : 

1. Painting or calcimining? 

2. Papering? 

3. Doors, windows, and blinds? 

4. Closets? 

5. Stoves and furnace? 
C. Lighting fixtures and lamps? 

By keeping the house and its contents in good repair large 
penditures at any one time may be obviated, and if such an insp^^ 
tion is made throughout the year and repairs made a few a 
time there will not be so large an expenditure awaiting the end 
the year. Such an inspection should be made the last of the y 
in any event. 

A Policy Record. — Instead of keeping a record of insura 
policies on household furniture and possessions in the inv 
tory it may be better to keep all records of policies in 
book. The record should show the following classifications 
different pages : 



1. Life insurance. 

2. Health insurance. 

3. Accident insurance. 



4. Building insurance. 

5. Personal property insurance- 
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IP Each page should sliow the Mluwiiig im-lHi H 
I _ Name of company. (1. Kature of policy. H 
2. Number of policy. 7. Amount of policy. ■ 
.!_ Dale of policy. 8. Amount of premium. H 

4, Fxpiration of policy. H. Date when premium is due. ■ 

5. Term of policy, 10. Date of paympnt Hist pri-raiuni. H 

A turni for such a record foUowB : ■ 

Policy Record 1 

Fi=>sui 5 (Ckasification) J 


Cr»»^.^ll^ 


pX 


DmU 


-^- 


Amount 


Pniniun. 


DuUDiM 


■«r 


M<«»1. 


L 


















1 


















b 




( 












^1 


















^K 


















^B 




1 












^r "''"tals 
















1 Uiscellaneous Records. — If the Household Ledger, previously' 
^fc "leotioned, is properly kept it will give a record of the miscellaneous 
I^H ii'fonnatioD so frequently desired, such as a record of taxes, rents 
^^H>')d othpr bills paid. The special forms mentioned in this chapter 
^^^V'^e not intended to be records of ctpenditures, but memoranda per- 
^^B lulling to the details of such things as debts, notes, inventories, 
^^^B policies and similar items. 

^^H Card Records. — The ufies of the card record system are so 
^^^J I'aried and numerous that it would perhaps pay any housekeeper 
- , J ^ investigate the different printed forms already published. 
^ J Recipe card rucords are on the market, both printed and blank. 

-^M AddresscB may be kept on cards. Appointments may be so kept 

^^m M daasified according to date. The use of this system is so varied 

^^1 that a full description of all the uses to which it may be put could 

1 int be given in a work of this character. One should visit a sta- 

1 lionery store, as well as one keeping card Bystems, and esamine the 

■^^4 'wious devices, appliances and forms and see if they cannot be 

1 l^apted in some way to reduce the labor of the home. With this 

^^H thought in mind, a visit to a business office to which one has access 
^^^B Vuy prove profitable. 
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A liouschold necuKiitiiig wystem alwi may l>e kopL on tiirds 1 ^ 
iiicliea. Kiicli fard luay record one item o£ household expcDse, t 
same as described in t!ie chapter on the Household Ledger. 

White paper alips may he cut from waPtc writing pa(>er or tak' 
from paper tabs, ohtaiiiable in any stationery stnre, and Ihese sli 
may be used in place of the regular cards for card rectrd systenc 
Such slips will be mucli less expensive than regular cards. Ttx 
may be dropped into the shoppiug bag as lists, the cost added 
known, and ^led awcy on return as the record of espcoses. 

A card case similar to the one shown in Fig. 3G may be pi 
chased for from 80 cents to $3.40. 3- by 5-inch cards will serve ■ 
ordinary purposes. Trays and boxes are made in sizes to fit ■* 
cards. Cards cost from 75 cents per thousand, according tn thi< 
ness or weight. 




Fio, 33, — Card tray 



In the keeping of all records it should be kept in mind that 
much data as possible should be entered with every expense it - 
in the Family Ledger. All other forms and devices are mer-^ 
supplementary so far as expense records are concerned. The- 
fore these records must not duplicate, nor be confused with the mC 
important Family ledger. 

Cards may be purchased in different colors and a different co!Z 
used for each distinct purpose. Guide cards, each one showing 
letter of the alphabet, as indicated by Fi;;. 34, are used to separ* 
the cards into an alphabetical division. In the place of alpt3 
hetical guide cards, numerical cards may be secured. 
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In one box several different kinds of records may be kept^ and 
a tab card with an appropriate heading be used to introduce each 
different section of cards. Blank tab cards are available on which 
Vtie user enters the heading desired. 

Address and Telephone Record. — One often needs to keep 
names and addresses and telephone addresses, not merely of friends 
and acquaintances, but of business firms and of places at which 




Flo. 34. — ^Alphabetical sulde canls 

^^.I'tain repairs may be made. If only one box is being used, secure 
*bout fifty white cards and one set of colored alphabetical guide 
5^rd8. This record may be kept according to the name of the 
Individual or firm whose name it is desired to keep, and also accord- 
J^^ to subjects. As an illustration, suppose it is desired to remem- 
^^ the name and address of a man who fixes umbrellas. The 
^^^ could be made out as follows : 



cc 



UMBRELLAS" 



SMITH, JOHN 
az26 Division Street 



Phone. Division 2x26 



In this case the card would be filed under the letter "U." It 
^,^J also be cross-referenced by entering another card in the box 
^ith the heading ''John Smith" at the top. 

, Appointment Record. — All kinds of dated appointments may 

^ entered on cards and filed in this division, also prospective tasks 

^d duties. For instance, if it is desired to purchase certain articles 

^ fixed dates of the month a card may be made out showing the 
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articles needed. A different colored card is used^ and in place of 
alphabetical guide cards we now use numerical guide cards, and 
the cards are filed under the date the appointments or purchases 
are to be made. One can always look a few days ahead in the 
record and see in advance what is coming up for attention. 

Such a dated record may also be conveniently kept in a diary 
book or page-a-day record. 

A Physical Record. — This is arranged alphabetically, either 
according to individual names of members of the family or accord- 
ing to subjects, such as Physician or Practitioner, Oculist, Dentis^> 
Physical Culture, etc. Each card should show just what work tia^ 
been done for a member of the family and when the work was doi^^- 

Recipe and Pantry Record. — A larger colored card may ^^ 




FiQ. 35. — A receptacle for stationery 



used for recipes which should be filed alphabetically. Recipes rr"^^^ 
be as full or as meagre as necessity requires. Pantry and ot:^^*^^^, 
storage records may also be conveniently put upon cards. Ca*^^ ^ 
may be used for menus (p. 279). 

Miscellaneous Record. — A miscellaneous record on anot— ■ — . 
colored card might be used for filing various kinds of informa 
and data, including information that might be of value, or w 
one might wish to look up later, such as the sizes of clothing w^ 
by different members of the family. 

Follow-up or Reminder Tabs. — Small follow-up tabs il 
be purchased in different colors; these tabs are so made that tif--^ ' 
may be slipped over the top of a card. They serve as remind^ ^^ 
each color being used for a separate purpose; for instance, 




a^ 



oni 



uolor could be selected aa indicating the first day of the month, 
auother to indicate the tenth day and another for another date, 
Used in this way any card bearing a certain colored tab would mean 
that that card demanded attention upon the day indicated. 

Miscellaneous Office Devices for the Home. — The illustra- 
lions on pages 282 and 283 explain their own uses. The stationery 
rack. Fig. 35, furnishes a cheap and a convenient receptacle for 
stationery. The hanging wall rack, Fig. 3(i, may be tiaed for vari- 
uiis purposes, not only in connection with desk work, but in the 
kitchen as a temporary receptacle for circulars, laundry lists, bills 



^ 




Vta. 31. — A hanglnK wan rack 

1 liinilar papeis The Everyday Filcj Fig. 37, will be found 
Ulenicnt for hliug references that need immediate attention, 
Sile Uie diirtributiug box, Fig. 38, wiU be fouud desirable for 
f addressed envelopes and bills with cliecks awaiting delivery. 
' Every home should have a pencil sharpener. There are numer- 
'I oiher office devices that may be made to serve a valuable pur- 
pou in the home. 

Conclusion. — "A place for everything and evefything in its 
pJace" is an old saying that sums up the problem of system in the 
JKune, especially when combined with liie phrase, "A time for 
tfverything." 
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Ank 3'cmrsL'lf how you may shorten every oifcratioii connccrt^ 
wltli the upkeep of the home; how may the amount of wort 
lessened, and how may expense be reduced, friction avoided i 
1ci)!ure time increased. 

The value of al! retords and systems lies in their aimplicifl 




ilent far flllns rurpos 



Too much system will kill t!ie very purpose for whieli it v 
tended. Often, it may take more work and time to keep a eyst^^^ 
thflii it does to do the work itself. The forms ami tlie methc^^ 
mentioned in this study of household management are intend ^^ 




to be suggestive. Tlie theorist and the student of household ar- 
have much to learn from the practical housekeeper, while the latt;^ 
undoubtedly may learn from the former. As in all thJuga, a mediiM 
course should be puTsued and sufjgestions should be adapted to t:^ 
needs of each individual home, and not the home to the BfSteiB. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. ^Vhat is meant by "system"? What should be the prime purpose of 

system in the home? 

2. XXow may system be followed in buying? In planning meals? 

3. Why is system necessary in saving? 

4. Xa tiiere any advantage in purchasing in quantities? 
& VVhat are the advantages of keeping receipted bills? 

6. XXow would you file household bills ? 

7. I>efine the terms "Bills Payable'' and "Bills Receivable." 

5. VvTiy should one make a budget of his indebtedness? 
d* S!ow would you keep valuable papers? 

10- What is a household plan book? 

11- B^ow did our grandmothers apportion the work of the week? 

12. \vhat present-day conditions have been brought about by labor-saving 
devices in the home? 

^3. What is the advantage of making weekly or monthly menus in advance? 

^'^* 'What is a household inventory and what is the value of such an in- 
ventory ? 

^**- How would you classify household goods in an inventory? 

^^- M^hat is meant by a "card record"? Name the purposes to which a 
card record system might be put in the home. 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

^- What regular days are assigned in your home for tlie performance of 

certain activities? 
2- ^Aake an outline, sketching any particular system now used in your 

home. 
3* ^fake a day's schedule for a home, consisting of father, mother, two 

children, eight and twelve years of age, and one servant. 
^« Siiggest a schedule covering a week for two children, one boy, six years, 

and one girl, fifteen years of age. 
^' Write out a schedule for a maid, setting forth those duties not in- 
cluded in the ordinary routine of the day. 
^- Make out an order for staple groceries to cover a niontirs supply 

for a family of five, including two children. 
7. Make out a week's order for other groceries not included in the above 

order, but intended to supplement the same. 
^- Write out a scheme for dispatching the work of the home through the 

use of office devices. 
I * Il*i8t the names of any forms or records kept in your home. 
j^* Make a list of any labor-saving office devices in your home. 

* Secure a stationer's catalog or one of office devices and list in a note 
I book all the devices that might be used in the home. 

1^* X^raw a blank form that might be used as a page in an inventory book. 

* Make an inventory of your clothes; your books; the furnishings of 

your room. 
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14. Secure an inventory book, or any blank book, and make an inventory of 

household goods in your own home. 

15. Mr. Jonas has $30.00 interest due the first day of January and the first 

day of July. He is making monthly payments of $10.00 a month 
on furniture, which payments must be continued through the 
year. April 1st he has a note of $50.00 due at the bank. He pays 
$30.00 a month rent and his coal bill for the year amounts to 
$150.00. Personal taxes must be paid May 1st amounting to $15.00. 
Water tax May Ist, $9.25 and November 1st, $9.25. He saves $25.00 
a month, and all of his other living expenses amount to $100.00 a 
month. His salary is $3,000 a year. Budget the above so that all 
accounts due may be paid promptly at maturity without interfering 
with the regular monthly household expenditures. 
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chapter xxiii 
Ke problem of service in the home 

is the making of famiij budgets and in tiie consideration of 
jieliolii ellieii;uey tlitj problem of serviee must not be overloolied, 
there is one factor in the expenditure of a, houseliold tliat may 
tly be claBsiiied among the items that make up the cost of kigli 
ng it 13 often that of aerviee. This chapter, however, is only 
ceroed with the financial aepecta of this question. It has per- 
» been thoroughly discussed from every other angle, although 
h discussion has not resulted in its efficieat organization as 
induBtry. Since the European War interfered with the tide of 
nigration and opened up many higli-paid positions, the shortage 
girls available for housework makes every phase of the problem 
le acute than ever before. 

From the financial standpoint we need not concern ourselves 
i the aervant-girl problem in the families of the well-to-doj al- 
•ngh in the homes of the wealthly it ia a vital factor. The spe- 
li^tion, however, required of help in. such establishments has 
light about a more special class of trained help than that re- 
red in the average home, so that their service question becomes 
entirely different problem from that which confronts the family 
average means, and at this time it is only the latter class in 
ich we are interested. 

The Evolution of the Maid. — There was a time when "aerv- 
;^rl " was a good enough appellation to be used by both mistress 
i employee. In the rural communities she was known as the 
ilp" or the "hired girl," but in town tlie term "servant-girl" was 
iistinction appreciated by both mistress and maid. The family 
it could afford a "servant" certainly represented the aristocracy 
t community. 

Long before the wave of "high living" set in, both terms began 
Mquire an opprobrium they did not deserve, and so, in time, 
"Hred-girl" developed into a "servant -girl," and finally into a 
lid," and with the change of appellation came a renewed de- 
id for her services. Women who never before felt the need of 
Vcrrices as "hired-girl" or "servant" euddenly diacovered a vital 
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uucesbity for a "maid." The family who had felt no cause 
pride in the possession of "help^' at once discovered that a "ma 
contributed a certain prestige never before enjoyed. 

When the 'Tiired-girr^ became a **maid'^ the accolade confei 
upon her by her mistress in the form of a cap and apron at o 
raised her own social status, and as the mistress thereby gaine 
new prestige the maid also demanded an equivalent in the fc 
of increased wages^ besides the honorarium of many special privilc 
never before enjoyed. 

How a Maid Raises the Standard of Living. — ^The num 
of girls eligible at first for graduation from the "servant-g: 
class into the ranks of the "maids'^ was, more or less, limii 
They were able to demand a higher wage than their sisters of 
pretension, and thus the first step was taken in increasing 
cost of living. 

The second step was brought about by the special privile 
secured by the "maid." With her cap and apron she refused to 
many of the harder tasks formerly included in the duties of g 
eral houseworker, the "hired-girl." Such menial work as the fan 
washing must now be done by a washerwoman. Soon the care 
the children began to be too heavy a burden for the maid, an 
nurse-girl must be secured. In addition to all this, if there \i 
too many in the family, or more than a specified number of roc 
in the house, a second girl must be secured, and if this were ne< 
sary it also proved the necessity for maintaining a cook. She pi 
ably asked for a "kitchen-girl," and so from the possession of 
employee have come many demands and greatly increased expei 
in the form of service. 

When the maid first doffed her cap and apron many a misti 
felt the necessity for displaying the costumed girl, and so the n 
meal became a lunch, and then a luncheon, to which, quite : 
quently, guests were invited as to a special occasion; then a 
the afternoon tea, for what was the use of having a maid if 
could not be placed upon exhibition? All this meant extra w 
and increased work called for more help and a greater expendit 
for the table. The addition of new social customs generally bri 
with them added expenses and thus one by one they serve to n 
the standard of living. 

The possession of a maid in the average family may bring ab 
one of two extravagant conditions. In many communities the su" 
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)U«iiiL>iM L>r llic iiiuiil ulU-n (.liHiiivH n iiiitiln.'iM Inlu KcUiiig a iiiiu'li 
k'tter Ulilt; tliaii LIjc I'amil^ (.'an iilTnnl, liiat she iuH_y nut, tip[>eai' 
"i^'i'i ill llie ejes uf the iiiuid mid bo reported as '"Btiiigy" or "dose."' 
^j ill food, iu ciotlitjs, in Lhe jjeuerui op^ratiuus uf llic houtiehold 
and ia lumiy JitUe tilings, tiie employer raises her standard of living 
throngh fear of her maid's tongue. 

The other coiiditioii exists more in the smaller towns. There 
^. Smith reallj cannot atfnrd a maid, but unless she keeps one 
''lie loees prestige, and elie makes it possible by many petty 
w-"on(jiiiies. Aa there are so many Mrs. Smiths in such communities 
'hey lb uot try to hide such a condition from eacli other, but even 
*hen there ia not this dishonesty in ideals of life the retention of 
the maid must depend upon many petty economies in other parts 
"' the household. 

Of course, in the average homes of the niiddle-c!ass in the cities 
the maid has lost her novelty and slie has become a regular factor 
to be reckoned with. So many families now possess a maid that 
*^e has lost much of her power to add to the social prestige of her 
■oistress, but she has uot lost her ability to add to the cost of living. 
The Expense of Maintaining "Resident Service." — In addi- 
tion to the extravagances mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, 
Wld in addition to the wages of any resident employee, must be 
"*ld(!il board and room, A business man figures his rent as part 
"' the expense of doing business. A maid requires a room and, 
ffeqnently, a special bath-room, all of which means a larger apart- 
Joent or house and, therefore, an increase in rent. This room must 
"^ furnished, heated and lighted, which means expense. At the very 
'owest figure one could hardly rent a rwmi equal to that found in 
'■**ehome of a family employing a maid for less than three dollars 
* Week. Bachelor's quarters, consisting of one room and a private 
'•ftth, in a large city could not be secured for less than from five to 
^ven dollars a week. Figuring it in another way. apartments in 
'"Ccity rent for from ten to fifteen dollars a room per month, in- 
'^•oding one bath. When two baths are offered the charge is a 
"ttie in excess of tliat figure. At the very lowest possible estimate 
**•« maid's room and bath cannot he figured at less than $12 n 
"nonth. 

The cost of table hoard in any decent hoarding house is not le-ss 
fhan four dollars a week. At this rate the maid's lioard would lie 
^*th not less than $16 a month. The fact that she ha.i access to 
IS 
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the pantry and that slie can and dues live far better tlian sbe 
could in any goud boarding house, aud that it costs ber miBtrewJ 
more than it would to board her out at boarding bouse rates, ia ixH 
taken into consideration. ] 

Seven dollars a week; is the average wages of a maid in the 
eitiea. It will run from five dollars to nine dollars. At seveD doV- 
lars, a month of four weeks makes her wages $28, To this oAld 
$12 for room and $16 for board and we have $56 per muiith. 

Business men figure from ten to twenty per ceut. for deprecia- 
tion of their stock and plant. Tools wear out and are broken. 
Goods are often stolen and the losses must be accounted for &iid 
deducted from the inventory at the end of the year, Hoase- 
wives' experiences have given rise to some pertinent quotations, »s 
"A maid eats her wages, wastes her wages and breaks her wages." 
While this may not be universally true, the loss to the faini^' 
through the tarelesauess of a maid, including wastage, the ent« 
tainment of kitchen friends, the breakage of china and glas£waf 
and the excess cost not already figured would not be I 
ten per rent. Ijet us see then exactly what such a maid is coitti 
the average family: 

Wages at S7.00 a. week, per moath *^'2n ' 

Room and bath, per month Il"" 

Board B.t $4.00 a week, per month '"^J 

Depreciationa (waaU>, brcftkage, et«.) 10 per cent, on above $58, , . i^ 

ToIhI CDHt per montli *"""' 

The total yearly «xpens<3 would be 961.60 X 12 or $730.20. 

Many a family having an income of only two thousand dollu* I 
a year is maintaining the services of a maid, and yet $739-KU ^T 
year is more than thirty-sir- per cent, of the entire income. Thii^ 
considerably more than most of the econumiets allow for rent u 
clothes. 

In tlie above estimate nothing has been allowed for gifts or Ik 
factions during periods of sickness or misfortune liable to c 
any maid, and nothing Las been allowed for extra food and o 
costs caused by the unconscious shift in the whole scale of I 
pendilure, due to the fact that "We have a maid now." 

When Should a Maid be Employed. — During the adventl 
children into the family any woman is entitled to the sernl 
of a maid, even though the family income be limited. Ei:«noii 
may be made in other directions, which would be perfectly juatlH 
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S of extended BickuL-ss in the famWy, a maid may be justified 
Jesfl of expunee aad at the risk of entailing indebtedness for 
smporary help. If a real necessity for help exists, and if 
enciea require it, almost any aac-riJice on the wage-earner's 
lotdd be made to provide for it. Otherwise, no family having 
cmte of less than three thousand dollars a year has any right 
normal conditions to maintain a maid. 

woman has a right to rest and to reasonable recreation, 
is only when the physical demands of the household become 
■ than her ability to care for them that a wife and mother 
tied to assistance, unless, of course, money is no object. 
f course, does not apply to the household where, for legitimate 
i, the wife desires to become a wage-earner outside of the 

It is the normal problem whose solution we are seeking, 
len a Maid Should Not be Necessary. — If the husband 

all of the work of his office why should he engage an assist- 
ilesa he can utilize his time to better advantage in some caie 
>f his business. It is only when he can do this, or when the 
acreaaea beyond his personal ability to keep up with it, that 
ace is demanded liy the business man. He is never given an 
at simply that he may have more t^me to read the papers, 
•ek recreation, or even to cut down his hours of toil. 
s woman of the home has no more economic right to hours 
ire or of recreation than has the husband. It is true that 
Qssible for the womau so to arrange her work that she can 

half-hour's rest once or twice during the day, and perhaps 

hours for social activities, opportunities that never come to 
siness man during business hours. On the other hand, the 
ubilities of her position are not over at the end of the 

or the t«nth hour of work. She cannot lock the door on 
a her husband can on his busineas demands. In general, how- 
luxband and wife should so arrange their work that their 
ion may be taken together, if it ip at all possible. With 
fe and mother the work of the home ronies before church 
J or social activities, as does the work of men in husinesB, 
ese activities should not be indulged in under ordinary cir- 
jicea if they entail the necessity for keeping a maid. 
der a three thousand dollar a year income the average woman 
L health, and surrounded by normal family conditions, 
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Mliuukl bu Willing iiJiil able Lu do iill hut thu \u'ii\kst work of I 
liuiiseliultl. IC tliu piw8t!s$ii.iu oT a nmiit toavus ttio wumaD of t-V 
liouscliold with notlitiig to do Imt to read, make im[\s, receive, ^3^ 
teud bridge parties niid DuiUiieoe, she Ims no mumi right to ^»^ 
ccpt assistance in duing the work of tlie hiiuse. If the poesessio 
of B maid muket) it possible for t!ie motlier and wife to sew im' 
make the dresses tliat otherwiae would have to he purchased, or t 
do other productive work which entails no loss to family life, th^xN 
may be justification for the employment of help. 

When there are no children, or after the children are grown, il 
the income allows, the choice of the wife may decide whether she 
will use her energies in running the house or in working for th* 
public welfare, for which the experienced homemaker is eminently 
fitted. 

Household Slackers. — If the American woman of aven 
means would banish from her mind the social status of her no, 
bors, if she would cease to care what they may think or say, i 
recognize that housework and home duties are not degrading, the 
problem of living might be greatly simplified for all conwmed- 
In the social circle of the family having a three thoupand dollw » 
year income a maid should be the exception. As It is. she often 
existB that she may give tone to the family and that she may tdd 
w>cial prestige. A woman of fair health who cannot take entire 
charge of a family of three children with herself and husband io 
a small house or in a modem apartment with all of its convenient 
without tile aid of maid or servant is not liearing her sliare of Ih* 
economic problem. She is a shirker and a "flacker." These «** 
plain words and few women keeping "help" will agree with thcB- 
perhaps, but they are tnie, nevertheless. When she considera bersp' 
the protegee of her husband and entitled to fine clothes, freHoiM 
from work and an.xiety and the heir to nothing but a good b' 
that is one proposition : but if she is to he a real wife and help; 
and mother, then the work of the home comes first. The hn»l" 
may say he does not want his wife to do "this" or "that" andlii 
he wants her to take her proper place in the social life of the « 
munity : but if his income is not considerably more than that aln* 
mentioned he has no right to force his wife to become a p»nl 
and he has no right to possess a wife who is not competent to 
the only condition he is able to provide and to do justice to him 
and the future of hi:; family. On the other hand, he must t«l 
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^famish her with the appropriate labor-saving devices as he 
A to furnish them for himself. 

Pbe abeurdit}' ut' ket^plug a maid iii a four- or iive-room apait- 
t in which ^e children must be forced to sleep upon couches 
viug rooms, in order to provide a room for the maid, should 
jparent. The writer Imows of one family that occupied a boust.- 

eight rooms for which they paid sixty-five dollars a mouth 
il. They kept a cook, a ao-uaUed butler, a nurse-girl aud a 
1. The family consisted of father, mother and two small ehil- 

Could anything be more incODsist«nt ? 
ievea hundred dollars a year is the avurage, if not the mioi- 
I expenditure, required to support the services of one maid in 
i^ of to-day. Interest on this sum is forty-two doUara a year 
X per cent. If we add this interest charge, which would be 
} per month, to the total monthly expense of $61.60, already 
io&ed, the total monthly bill would be $65.10. Can the wage- 
if afford it ? Is the service to the housekeeper worth it ? Would 
inyone be greatly excited over a prospective wage increase of 
rfive dollars a month ? Could not that sixty-five dollars give 

abundant life to the family if spent in some other wayi* 
'he sad part of this question of increased living expenses is the 
that, in the majority of instances, the maintenance of a maid 
:G average family is unnecessary, absolutely uncalled for and 
lection upon the ability and the induBtry of the so-called 
ly of the house." 

'oubtless, many a woman who will read this and who is not 
it with herself will call this destructive criticism. If ao, are 
rilling to admit that you expect to be more of a drone than 

husband? Do you claim that because of your sex you are 
led to more recreation and a greater indulgence in freedom 

work than the father of your children? If so, and if your 
ntion ia correct, then our entire economic life has been based 

a fallaL7, and we siiould begin all over again and erect a struc- 

suitable to the foundation you have planned. 

' the foregoing suggestions have not given a suiScient bint 

why any healthy woman under normal conditions should dis- 

: with the services of a maid, the following additional factors 

d be considered : 

he Relation of Children to the Work of the Home. — tt is 

ditfal heritage of children to be taught how to work. It is 
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theii' right to demand that they be prepared for the making of tti^^J" 
own homes later in life. We hear much about the necessity oi 
&6 sbhools preparing young people for real life, but how mueii 
do we hear about preparing boys and girls in the home to become 
home-makers? The mother who has not taught her own girls to 
caf e f ot themselves and their surroundings, to sew and to cook, has 
robbed h^t children of that which is far more precious than social 
position, and far more important than anything that can be offered 
by the most fashionable preparatory school. That mother has 
actually robbed her daughter of part of her character training and 
of h^r economic independence. To that extent she has helped to 
lower the future standard of living of her daughter. 

If there are children in the family and if they have passed ihc 
age '6f five or six, then there should be less, rather than more, need 
for the services of a maid. In these days we hear young girls 
rebelling against being a ** K. M.,^' or " kitchen mechanic,*' wbei^ 
asked to wash a few dishes. *'Clara Smith doesn't have to do that 
ki!nd of work. The Smiths keep a maid,'' the mother is told, axi<i 
so, in order to live up to the Smith standard of living, the Joneses 
mn;st also have a maid, or mother must do all the work without 
th6' iid of daughter's lily-white hands. It makes no difference iJckS,^ 
the Smiths have a ten thousand dollar a year income and 'th^ 
Joneses three thousand dollars. 

Th6 very best opportunity for dispensing with outside serv^^ 
is that presented by the family with children. The girls sin^p^? 
must be taught to sweep and dust, and wash and wipe dishes, ^-^^ 
to Cook and to sew. Boys, too, should be enlisted in as much of 'the 
work of the house as is possible. Boys should be taught to care ^^^ 
their own clothing. They should look after their own linen ^-^^ 
prepare it for the laundry; black boots as necessary; clean wal^' 
and care for the furnace, if such burdens fall upon the family ^ ^^ 
make their own beds and care for their own rooms as do the ca3-^^ 
at the United States Military Academy, at West Pomt. Tt*^ 
should know simple cookery, sewing and the requirements of fc^^^ 
and sanitation. 

The Family a Co-operative Working Unit. — ^Every meni-^f 
of the family should form definite habits of order — to put bade: \^ 
their proper places clothing, books and tools that have been u^^^^ 
thus reducing to a minimum the daily task of setting the hous^^ 
rights. 
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asboud iiliuiiM i^it-uix-mli-, by (.'Miaipk', in this eliaracter 
.lice ft sliiiri; ill iilaniiiiig txpcinliturcs and in keeping 
He should asauiiio part of llio rc&poiiaibility for the mar- 
1 whuQ tile wife liaa taeks beyond her strength, aud means 
milable for hiring assistaitce, ho should give Bome ot his 
a share of the housework. 

lily should be run on a co-operative basis and each one, 
girl, should he tauglit that lie or she has a very definite part 
work to perform. A strong boy of ten is not going to grow 
h much respect for the dignity of womanhood when he is 
I to spend all his leisure time in play while mother, sister, or 
e hired maid, is emptying ashes, making fires, mopping Boors 
ing work that he mij;lit well be doing. These conditions were 
bumknown, and they cannot continue to prevail if we would 
^■e normal family life that hardly exists to-day in the 
Hie first great step then in reducing expenses and in doing 
^aid service is to enlist the aid of eliildreu, if there are 
d of all adults in tlii' family. Tln'rc are to-day many women 
,g an income of twenly-five hundred dollars, or more a year, 
ve found a way o\it and who are doing their own work either 
e aid of children and husband, or in other ways. 
angement of the House a Factor in Reducing Work. — 
stematic arran-jri'mcnt of tlin house, whifh has already been 
sd (Chap. XXI), is efTodive. of course, in directly reducing 
nd the necessity for hired service; and it will help make it 
• for the home woniim to do her own work, except the heaviest 
ighest parts. Let all surfaces be reasonably smooth and easily 
le. Have no unnecessary furnishings too heavy to move, 
king up space and requiring care. Arrange the furnishings 
I processes of daily work so that steps and all movements may 
ced to the minimum. 

■Be fundamental rules are being considered more to-day than 
fore. Materials and colors are chosen that will not unneces- 
ihow dirt, thus requiring constant cleaning. ''Prevention i? 
ig. as it should, much of the study that removal has previ- 
Eqnired. 

hitects are providing vestihulea where shoes may he cleaned, 
'Tshoes, wet umbrellas and dripping raincoats stored. Built- 
ves, bookcases, cupboards, seats and mirrors help to reduce 
md expense of cleaning processes. Rugs have taken the 
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place of carpets. Coal- and wood-cooking stoves liaie given wa>» 
gas and electric apparatus, and gtoam and hot-water systems ki 
replaced dust-creuting hot-air Turnatcs. Screens aud cleanness . 
abolishing Stes, therehy saving labor and reuavation costs. "3 
proper design of every part o£ the house which is involved in ' 
work of the home reduces the labor involved in its care. 

Labor-Saving Equipment. — In addition to liie &rrangeiiK< 
of the house, the labor-saving equipment should command seri* 
consideration in studying the service problem. The chapters 
Household Equipment and Electricity should be considered in ti 
connection. 

Part-time or Non-resident Help, — If all these things hi 
not done away with the necessity for help, then one may resort 
non-resident or part-time help. A woman can be secured to ciM 
in once a week to do the family washing and ironing. She w 
also have time to mop up the kitchen and the bath-room. 

Once in two weeks a woman can come in to clean up tlie entii 
house. The mother or the children can take care of it in the mean- 
time with the vacuum cleaner. 

In many communities girls can he had to come in for one of 
two hours during the day. In such ways, board and room is snei' 
In a few communities girls from high school classes in domertif 
science are occasionally available out of school hours to do ifu* 
part-time work, thus providing a good type of service and hdpin? 
to inculcate in the whole community sane ideas regarding 11" 
dignity of housework. 

While, with part-time help, room and partial board is M"^- 
one must expect to pay higher for a worker who rooms and t»»r^ 
herself and for lost time between jobs. 

In some cities, at present, all the work of the house is 
daily by part-time workers, who are employed on a regular 
ness basis of two or more shifts. 

In New York city one who has tried thi.« method «ly^ 
cost me actitfly four dollarc a week more in wages at twenlj- 
cents an hour and reduces my household service exactly fortv-nj 
per cent,'" 

What Constitutes a Fair Day's Work for the Hoi 
and Maid? — In home life we have the sweated housewife asj 
as the slacker. From daylight until dark, and perhaps longi 
others are at rest, manv a housewife toils unceasingly. Tlu 

' lloum-inifi.- Va/nurinc. May, lillS, p. H. 
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true of UiG maid. There are no hours of rest in niiiiiy liomea 
Uie maid, except the weckiy afterinMm off. The farmer imda 
hard to seeure and to keep a sleady supply of labor, principally 
»ase of the unusual hours of labor expected of a farm-hand, 
3, for the same reason, perhaps, the housewife may find it harder 
!(j year to secure competent girls who are willing to work on n 
i^ule of unrestricted hours, 

01 course, it is not practical to think of the time-clock in con- 
rtion with either house or farm-work, and neither may it be 
sible to say that the work of the day shall start at seven and 
i with the six o'clock whistle, but it is reasonable to establish 
r limits for a day's work, whether on the farm or in the home. 
An attempt should be made to urge every woman, as well as 
'ry man, to do his share of the world's work. The parasitic 
man, as well as the idle, sycophant man, should have no standing 
any community, hut, on the other hand, relief should b^ found 
the woman whose work never seems to he done. 
An Eight-hour Day for Home Workers, — The ideal of the 
ht-hour day of real productive work may be feasible for the 
ne and the farm, as well as for the store and shop. The problem 
the home is a different one from that of the commercial world, 
he home requires work early in the day, and in the evening when 
er toilers are taking their rest. Because of this, it must Iw made 
Bible to assign definite rest hours during the afternoon. The 
nediat« problem is two-fold: to secure a full work-day for those 
tien who have too much leisure and are really slackers, and to 
en the work of the sweated housewife. 

If the woman of the house does her own work, and she cannot 
>Rip1iBh that work within an eight-hour period, this may form 
hasis for a legitimate demand for assistance, if the finances of 
family justify the espenditure. 

If the work of the home cannot l>e accomplished by a maid 
bin an eight-hour period per day her work should be supple- 
ited liy some member of the family. More reasonable hours of 
'k must he recognized within the home as one factor in the sotu- 
» of the household service prohlem. 

Domestic Service a Trade. — ^Domestic service should he 
Agnized as a trade, and there should be nothing to fear from 
aUimate unionization of that trade. Such service should de- 
roper preparation and training on the part of those who 
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enter it; «i (rrtain stajhlard of intelligoiicc should be required, »^" 
the same moral virtues demaiidtMl that are requisites in any w^^ 
of life. The ear-marks of servility must be removed from houa^ 
work. All this, however, cannot be accomplished unless reasox^' 
able hours of service are recognized. 

A definite attempt to bring about these conditions should resold 
in a trained group of workers. Wages should be graded accordinjS 
to skill. The terms '^employer and employee*' must be substitnt^^- 
for " mistress and servant/* The duties and schedules of worl^ 
of the household must be standardized, and the legal relation o^ 
employee and employer must be determined, as it is being detennin^^J. 
in other lines of work. 

Efficiency Demanded of the Home Maker. — Economists sa-^ 
that the present high prices never will recede to their former lev^jL - 
Efficiency in business is demanded of every man, and an equal 
ciency ahould be demanded of every woman. The European situi 
tion promises to cut off for many years to come the supply 
immigrant girls willing to do housework. The independence ai»- 
the aristocracy of mind acquired or inborn in every Americai- 
citizen will more than ever prevent our native girls from acceptii^ 
positions that bear the ear-marks of servility. The earning pow< 
of the majority of men is becoming more and more limited. TheX"^ 
are more and greater opportunities for the few and less chanc^^^ 
for the average man. AH this means that even the well-to-^ ^^ 
will find it difficult to secure help in the work of the house, otl^^^ 
than that offered by a trained class represented by the serving m^^ 
and women of Great Britain, who boast that they were bom ^^ 
service and that they expect to die in service. It means that ^^ 
woman of even more than ordinary means is choosing to do her o^^^ 
work, as was formerly the custom, a condition that promises m^^ 
for the future welfare of the home. 

There is no greater leak in the home finances of to-day tl^*^^ 
that through the medium of hired service. The first step in re^^^ 
ing the cost of living must come about through hanishing f^*^. 
pride and false standards. This may result in the discharge ^ 
every maid in every normal home not enjoying an income of it^^ 
than three thousand dollars a year. How many wives will ^^f^ 
the courage to take this step before being forced to it? Traditi^^ ; 
convention, custom, false pride, Mrs. Grundy, selfishness and ^^^ 
neps are a few of the factors that have made service seem nece^^ 
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"I iiiaujF hotuee. Uoniustii; service t«udii IjoUi In living on a more 
"^ravagant scale, or "high living," aa it baa been called, and to 
"'^stc and careleSBness wliich still further increases the costs of 
/ring. 

QUESTIONS AKD PROBLEMS 

■ la a woman any more entitled to aflsUtance in the work of the home 
tlinn ia the man in the work of bia oitice, store or factor;? 

^^uppose an Americaji family in average linancia! circumstancea. There 
are two or three children in this family. The wife is in good beatth. 
The family wasliing is done by a laundress who cleans the house 
tboroughlj pvery two wi'eks and does a. L-trt&iii aniuunt of cleaning 
once a week. The mother is able to do all the other work of the 
house, besides a little sewing. By proper inanagement she finds 
time for aa occasional afternoon's recreation. She does not, however, 
have the time to give to elub work. She cannot keep up with social 
aetiTitiea, attend fre^^uent matinees or indul^ in much leisure for 
reading, walking or riding. la she justifled in keeping a maid! 

Xf the family income were euliicient to meet this added expanse with- 
out hardship, if the nifc can do the work without ita bein^ a tax 
upon her health, should the maid bo employed or the cost of her 
services added to the savings account, or some luxury be secured 
(or the home! 

"VVliat are the expenses connected with ke^eping a. maid other than wages* 

^^or what wages may a competent maid be seeuredt 

Should children be made to do work of the liouae usually done by the 

mother or by a maid! All of it! What parts of iti 
Should boys be taught to do household work! What partT 
Uow may the arrangement of a house help to reduce Ihe labor of the 

- la what way may certain devices reduce the amount of work in the 

home? 
^- How may part-time serrice reduce the cost of living! 
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CHAPTWt XXIV 
LIFE. ACCIDENT, AND HEALTH INSURANCE 

iNSnUNXE elioulil lie considured >i» important ii factor as a 
other aid in the household budget. It often makes poseibi 
wlueation of children, the holding together of the family', and 1 
retention of the homestead after the main wage-earner has t 
incapacitated or taken by death. 

The business of insurance haa grown to enormous proportJa 
and the assets of the insurance companies are bo great that t" 
niisuse might easily disturb the finances of the entire couutrj-, ■ 
well as endanger the interests of millions of policy-holders. Af 
one time some abuses existed in connection with insurance, but Iai« 
were finally passed in various stales to safeguard policy-holden bo 
that to-day insurance companies are usually under the saperviBion 
of the state and subject to examination by state officials. Inqoir.V 
may i* made, for example, in the State Insurance Office of joa^ 
state capitol for information regarding any company in whicli Jou 
are interested. 

There are several distinct classes of insurance, and it will !>« 
well to consider each of them. A few terms need to be explainef'- 

Policies and Premiums. — These terms, as in Fire Insnran<^ 
(p. 187), refer respectively to the contract made between an insi"^ 
ance company and Ihc insured, and to the amount to l)e paid "' 
certain intervals by the insured in return for the benefits guuio- 
teed to him as the holder of an insurance policy. 

Beneficiary. — A beneficiary is one directly benefited in Bom* J 
way by another. In an insurance policy the beneficiary is anyoMj 
to whom payment is to be made by an insurance company in ll 
event of loss covered by the policy. The beneficiary in some polJdl 
may be the person paying for the insurance, as in health ini 
300 
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maj be some other person, as a man's wife, who is often named 
43 benoiiciary, for example, in bis life insurance policy. 

Accident Insurance. — The name of this type of insurance is 
Kelf-explanatory. In ease of accident a stipulated sum is usually 
paid to the injured party, according to the nature of the injury 
sustained. For instance, the loss of one or both eyes, of one or both 
hands or feet, call for specific indemnities. If death results from 
■ the accident a total sum is paid to the heneficiary or to the heirs. 
In many companies this sum is five thousand dollars. Others base 
their policies upon a one or two thousand dollar death benefit. 

Double Indemnities and Miscellaneous Benefits. — Some Hcei- 
dpnt insurance policies provide for paying twice the amount of the 
'ndt-mnily if the accident occurs while riding on any public con- 
veyance, such as a railroad, an electric or street car line, a boat or 
an elevator. 

ilany companies provide a sum of one hundred dollars to be 
cxpouded, if necessary, in the temporary care of the insured when 
'ojured, and in conveying the injured party to his home. They 
also provide a certain weekly indemnity to be paid for a specific 
"Umber of weeks during which time the insured may be incapaci- 
tated. In some cases the sum is paid during the time of total 
"isahility^ providing such time does not exceed a certain number of 
*"*ekB. Again, if total disability is removed and the insnred is able 
*** Work part time, partial disability, that is, a reduced payment, is 
*Uo-wed for a limited time. 

Aa an illustration, an accident may confine one to the house for 
^^e weeks, during which time total disability would be allowed. 
""Uring the nest five weeks the insured may be able to work half 
* day, and for that period he might be allowed half the amount. 

Some accident policies provide a certain sum for surgeon's 
**^8 in case an operation is necessary. For instance, a small sum 
***')^ht be provided for a minor operation and a larger sum for a 
.'^'ajor, or serious operation. 

The cheapest form of accident insurance is that provided by 
nations formed for the protection of travelers. Policies in such 
'Hipanies cost about nine dollars a year, and they provide for a 
thousand dollar death benefit. Following are the benefits al- 
id by mo.at travelers' accident associations: 

of one eye, one foot, or one hand, $1250 : loss of both eyes, 
►"til feet, or both hands. $5000. Weekly indemnity, if disabled 
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through an accident and unable to work, $25 per week for 104 week --^• 
Weekly indemnity, if only partially disabled through an acciden 
and able to work part-time, $12.50 a week for five weeks. Usuall. 
no indemnity is paid for disability or partial disability for the firass- t 
week or ten days, but if disability continues beyond that perioi^iiiii 
indemnity is allowed. In case of death through accident, $500<ifID 
will be paid to the beneficiary or to the deceased^s heirs. In moat -^ 
travelers' accident insurance associations if death results from accL — 
dent while riding in a passenger coach, on an exclusively passenger im" 
train propelled by steam, or by electricity in terminals, the deafl 
benefit is doubled, making the amount $10,000, instead of $500( 
Such accident associations, although founded for the benefit of coi 
mercial travelers, usually will admit a person who travels duriiL^ 
the year in pursuit of any business. 

Statistics prove that fewer accidents happen on public conve5r- 
auces than in the home and on the street. The argument that olxc 
should not carry accident insurance because he does not travel is a 
poor one. There is more danger in crossing the streets of a largrc 
city than in traveling a thousand miles on a train. Every hea<I 
of a family should carry accident insurance. 

Health Insurance. — Health insurance is operated on the sain^ 
basis as accident insurance, a weekly indenmity being paid the i^' 
sured during illness, the indemnity running for a limited nunxb®^ 
of weeks. No indemnity is usually paid for the first week of s^^*^' | 
ness, and a doctor's certificate is always required both in healtl^ ^^ 
well as in accident insurance before an indemnity is paid. S^^^ 
policies combine both a health and an accident clause, provi^^^^ 
indemnity in case of either sickness or accident. 

Casualty or Employer's Insiu'ance. — Many accidents hav^^ ^ 
curred to employees through the negligence of employers. A dan, ^, 
ous machine should be safeguarded for the employee by some att ^^ 
ment that will make an accident well-nigh impossible. Preqi 
accidents to workmen have resulted in many suits against emplo; 
on the ground of negligence. Often, dishonest employees took 
vantage of the situation to sue an employer unjustly, and so ini 
ance companies be^an to write '^Casualty or Employer's liabi 
Insurance Policies.*' In such insurance the employer paid a h — ^ ^^ 
sum to the insurance company, and, under the terms of this po^^^5^ 
if any employee were injured the insurance company settled ^^^^ 
the employee aft^r investigating the claim, but if the claim see^^*"^" 
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udoltnt die iiiiiurancu couipauy wuuid iiglit it at its uwii ux[>uusu 
uugb the courts. About half the prcmiunifi of suub iociUraiii:(i 
it for expenses and did not benefit the employees. 

Since thi& form of insurance came into exiisteuce many laws 
e been passed by thS various states, and also by tlie Federal gov- 
ment, providing for the compulsory inaurance of workers by em- 
yers against injuries sustained while at work,, providing such 
uries have not been iDteutionally caused by the employee, or have 
. occurred while the employee was intoxicated or grossly negligent. 
der these new laws, in most states, if a wage-earner is injured 
lie at work, he or his family receives an insurance benefit. 

The importance of these Industrial Accident Compensation 
«"« in safeguarding the budget of wage-earning families cannot 

over-estimated, since there are 30,000 fatal industrial acci- 
it« a year In America, and several times that many minor acci- 
ita wliich temporarily incapacitate for earning. 

Although not expressly stated in the law itsi-lf, court rulings 
Hd indicate that under the Accident Compensation Laws, where 
ry form of occupation and service ia covered by these laws, a 
id in Bcrvice might hold her mistress liable for injury sustained 
ile in service. Thepe laws in most states, however, unfairly ex- 
lie domestic employees from their benefits. Some companies offer 
olicy which covers all liabilities for accident that may come upon 

householder, the premium of which is $10 a year. Those hiring 
"kers in or about the house should Bscertaiii their legal position 
relation to possible accidents to employees. 

Life Insurance. — There are two main types of life insurance, 
■t furnished by fraternal or assessment associations, which collect 
cesments from members to pay policies upon deaths of members 
they occur ; and the reserve or "old line" companies, which collect 
iiniums varying with the age at which the person takes out his 
Urance, but large enough to build up reserve funds in advance, 
m which, with current premiums collected, the policies are later 
d. 

Pratemal or Assessment Insurance. — Assessment insurance 
isists of insurance paid from asse.'isments levied upon the mem- 
8 of an association. A certain amount is collected from the mem- 
H in the form of dues with, which they pay the operating ex- 
taes of the association: and upon the death of a member an aa- 
»t of a certain sum is levied upon each member with which 
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to pay the face of the policy matured through the death#of tlL-i 8 
member. The policies in such organizations are usually written fc^ -^ 
one uniform amount, say two thousand dollars, although some p 
vide for a one, a two, and a three thousand dollar policy. 

As a basis for determining the cost of assessment insurane 
the following figures have been obtained from the "Modern WoodL — 
men of America^" covering a period of twenty-four years. Thes-^E 
represent the mortuary payments made by a member who join 
the society at the age of 21, January 1, 1893: $4.40 a year, fro 
1893 to 1896; $4, 1897-99 ; $4.40, 1900; $4.80, 1901; $4.40, 190? j 
$4.80, 1903; $4, 1904; $4.50, 1905-07; $4, 1908; $5, 1909-l(l> ; 
$5.60, 1911; $6, 1912-10; a total for twenty-four mortuary pa>-'- 
ments of $115. In addition to this, $1 per capita per annum wots 
collected from 1893 to 1909, and since 1909, $1.20 per annum, c>t 
a total of $25.40. There were also local camp or lodge dues, whi«^^ 
varied from $1 to $2 a year, so that, striking an average of $1.^^ 
a year, they would amount to $36 for the entire period. 

The total cost of this $1000 assessment insurance for tweti^'^f' 
four years shows as follows : 

Mortuary payments 24 years $115.00 

Lodge dues ( averaged ) , 24 years 36.00 

Per capita tax, 24 years 25.40 

Total cost of this assessment insurance for 24 years. . . $176.40 
Average annual cost, $176.40 ^ 24 = $7.30. 

As an illustration of the workings of such organizations, it <^^° 
be seen readily that for every 1001 members in the association, ^^i *" 
the policy written for two thousand dollars, the death of a men^^*^ 
means an assessment of two dollars from each surviving mein1>^^* 

The danger involved in this kind of insurance lies in the f ^-^^ 
that the members of the association are constantly growing ol^^^' 
and, therefore, the death rate must increase. If no new meml>^^^ 
were secured it would be but a short time before such an associati^^" 
would go out of business, because, as the death rate increases, a-^^" 
the membership grows smaller and smaller, the amount of '^^^ 
assessment necessary to make up the face of a policy must beco^^^ 
larger and larger. As an illustration, if there are only five hund-'*'^ 
members left, it would take an assessment of four dollars ff ^^^ 
each member to pay one two-thousand dollar death claim. If ^ 
deaths occurred in the year, the amount to be paid for death lo^^^ 
would be twenty thousand dollars, and if there were only five 
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mbers left to pay this loss, eacli member would havo Lu pay 
ssment of forty dollara for the year. 

:he members in such an aesociatioa become older it is harder 
re new members, especially among young meii whose es- 
^^ life is much greater than that of the members, and it 
BUiG addition of new members that these associationB can 
po exist on such a basis. None of such associations has 
lie to keep down tiie average age of the members by acces- 
f new members. In some instances, assessments have ad- 

from nine dollars a year to over sixty dollars a year, but 

eoursc, would cover a. period of thirty or forty years. 
d Line" Companies Inimical. — N'aturally, all "old line" 
ice companies are opposed to assessment associations, beeause 
unot compete with the rates olTered l>y the assessment asso- 
1. It is important to note that the two companies sell a 
it contract, however. The "old line" companies have in their 
crtain sound economic laws and mathematical facts, which 
he fallacy of assessment insurance as a stahle and permanent 
[ insurance, and as the only kind upon which to rely. If new 
annot be added constantly to assessment organizations, and 
death rate increases, as it must, with corresponding losses, 
nathematical fact that it will be only a matter of time before 
esaraents become prohibitive and the association defunct. In 

case, surviving members have probahly reacheti an age, or 
of health, that prevents them from being eligible for re-insur- 
1 any other company, or if they are acceptable, age makes the 
m almost prohibitive. As a consequence, old age may find 
Ihout any form of insurance and in a position in which it is 
ible to re- insure. 

combat this situation assossnient associations are gradually 
lizing upon a safer basis by charging- larger premiums, which 
ith tlie age of the applicant, thus providing a reserve fund 

which to pay losses when the old plan of uniform assesB- 
iFonld have proved insufficient. By paying a higher premium 
ier years one is guarded against excessive premiums later. 
i a step in the right direction — it really means that the 

Bt companies have measurably adopted the reserve plans 
1 line" companies, hut it involves a considerable increase 
} and full provision for increasing losses has not been 
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The uutire ij^pcrieut:e in Uiq life iiieuraucu Held is d,cci(l«3(-i 1] 
agaiust aoseciHmeut iiisuraucii uii the uld plan of a miiform assc-i^*' 
luuut for perBone oi all ages; tills k evidenced from the fact tla~^ 
auiuug tliree or four hundred orgaulzatious wliiuh were in exlstexxO 
twetity-hve years ago nut more tiiaii a score are still operating, at) 
least, OQ the original assessment plan. With life iusurau^'e, iJaii 
degree of risk and heuce that of iiniuring increases practically IroM 
day to day after a policy is issued; the assesanieut company meeti 
this by increasing the assessment as tlie years go by, but in »ld 
age this natural cost is prohibitive and iuanrance must be giveJi 
up; the old line company meets it by charging a larger prcn-iura 
from the first, enough on the average to ueet tlie cost througbouL 
the years, and what is paid estra in tlie early years is kej-t as a 
■' reserve " to pay part of the cost in later years, 

A Real Value in Assessment Insurance. — There is one pha^' 
of assessment insurance that is not generally recognized by its com- 
petitors, and this is that one secures full value received for rflt-'I* 
payment made, in the way of protection, for a certain specific linic- 
and at a rate claimed to be less than that charged by "old lio* 
compauies. In other words, one pays for t!iat which is reccin;<3r 
and no more, at tlie time the payment is made. As before state*!* 
the real danger of such insurance lies in the fact that its termina-' 
tion, through any cause, may leave one without any Insurance, a"**^ 
perhaps in a physical or financial position that would make rc-insnX"- 
ance impossible. AssesBnient insurance should not be one's s»** 
reliance — if one can be further protected by an additional polii-j' • " 
an "old line" company, so that in case of emergency lie will not L'* 
without any insurance, then assessment insurance may be an i;-"^' 
cellent investment. 

Women's Fraternal Auxiliaries.— Most fraternal insuriD*^ 
organizations are organized as lodges, planned on the Iwsis of oth**' 
secret societies Those nrganizations usually support auxiliary hen*?" 
fit associations for both men and women. They afford wome" 
the opportunity of securing cheap insurance, sometimes iDcIadiD? 
health and accident, as well hs life policies. 

Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies. — A "legal reeern 
company is one which bases its premium upon the facts of win* ' 
mortality table, which collects as premiums and sets aside in tV 
earlier years of the policy sufficient funds to care for the increased 
cofit of the insurance when the insured reaches advanced age — tlw 
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u»-»ry liL-iiij; IhaL slmuld ii legal re!>t.-rvi; cumpnu^ disfuutiuut; wnL- 
i"d life insurants at UTiy tiiiiG, the legal R'scrve ai'tiuuulatcd Irom 
earlier preraiuius ]iius future premiuius from tlii! policy-holder 
woulj (^ exactly sullicicut to pay every claim iintii the last man 
uied, without iui'reasu in the numhcr or amount of premium pay- 
iienta. The legal reserve system enahlea a life insurance company 
^ carry out its contracts by charging a uniform or "'level" premium 
ostermined in advance, wfiich does not change through the years. 
"*e premium is more than the coat of the insurance in earlier 
jears, and this excess is carried over as a reserve by the company 
'" lat«r years when the insnrance in any year costs more than the 
I P'"ezuiuni of that year. If any part of a premium remains after 
I tile death tosses are paid and the reserve established, it is, in mutual 
companies, in one of several ways returned to the policy-holder. 

"Expectancy" of Life. — Premiums are not based upon deaths 
iia they actually occur, but upon the probable "expectancy" of 
length of time an individual may be expected to live after attaining 
n eertain age. By collecting statisticB, covering many years, and 
(TTibiiting many thousands of individuaSs of all ages, B^atisticians 
have been able to figure wilh almost mathematical certitude the 
pfoJiable length of time a person will have to live after attaining a 
f'^rtnin age. The premium then is haaed upon tlie age of the insured 
8t the time insurance is applied for, and it ia the same for every 
nne of the same sex aiid uf the same nge. The premium first 
chai^d the insured ia stable, in that it remains the same during 
^acl year of the life of the insured, except in mutual organizations 
^ above stated. The statistics referred to are called "mortality 
1*-I>]e8," and such a table is shown on page 307 for reference purposes, 
^*1 explanation, the first line of this table shows that from a total of 
^Oo.ooo children of the age of ten years 749 die yearly, and that 
"''e remaining number njay reasonnbly expect to live 48.72 years 
"^*>re. 

Stock vs. Mutual Companies. — The legnl reserve companies 

'}^*i of two general classes — stock and mutual. By stock companies 

J^ meant those that are operated on a stock plan — 'the stockholders 

'*ftve a proprietary interest in the business and are entitled to such 

^P^'Ofits as may accrue from the busine.*s, other than such as they 

^DKInntsrily may return to the policy-holders as "dividends." 

^^K^In a mutual company the policy-holders get their insurance pro- 
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tectioii at net cost, because tlicre arc no stockholders to receive atiJ 

profit or dividends from the business. Let it be understood tb^^ 
mutual companies, as well as stock companies, must set up iS^^ 

maintain a legal reserve, based scientifically upon some mortal! t^J 

AMERICAN TABLE OF MORTALITY 
Used by insurance companiea in computing expectation of life. 

No. No. Exp't'n No. No. Exp'V* 

Age. living. dying. of life. Age. living. dying. ofliX^* 

10 100,000 749 48.72 63 06,797 1,091 18.TS 

11 99,251 746 48.08 64 65,706 1,143 18.(>S> 

12 98,505 743 47.45 65 64,663 1,199 17.4:0 

13 97,762 740 46.80 56 63,364 1,200 16.72 

14 97,022 737 46.16 67 62,104 1,325 16.05 

16 96,285 735 45.50 58 60,779 1,394 15.39 

16 95,550 732 44.85 69 69,385 1,468 14.74 

17 94,818 729 44.19 60 67,917 1,546 14.10 

18 94,089 727 43.53 61 56,371 1,628 13.47 

19 93,362 725 42.87 62 54,743 1,713 12.86 

20 92,637 723 42.20 63 63,030 1,800 12.26 

21 91,914 722 41.53 64 51,230 1,889 11.67 

2% 91,192 721 40.85 65 49,341 1,980 lUO 

23 90,471 720 40.17 66 47,361 2,070 10.54 

24 89,751 719 39.49 67 45,291 2,158 lO.OC 

25 89,032 718 38.81 65 43,133 2,243 •' 9.47 

26 88,314 718 38.12 69 40,890 2,321 8.01 

27 87,596 718 37.43 70 38,669 2,391 8-4« 

28 86,878 718 36.73 71 36,178 2,448 8.0C 

29 86,160 719 36.03 72 33,730 2,487 7-55 

30 85,441 720 35.33 73 31,243 2,605 7-11 

31 84,721 721 34.63 74 28,738 2,501 6-68 

32 84.000 723 33.92 75 26,237 2,476 6.2/ 

33 83,277 726 33.21 76 23,761 2,431 5.8» 

34 82,551 729 32.50 77 21,330 2,369 5.4^ 

35 81,822 732 31.78 78 18,961 2,291 S-JJ 

36 81,090 737 31.07 79 16,670 2,196 4.74 

37 80,353 742 30.35 80 14,474 2,091 ^-f^ 

38 79,611 749 29.62 81 12,383 1,964 ^'f. 

39 78,862 756 28.90 82 10,419 1,816 3.<1 

40 78,106 765 28.18 83 8,603 1,648 ^'Z 

41 77,341 774 27.45 84 6,956 1,470 



_ ^ ^ 3.08 

42 70,567 785 26.72 85 './... 5,485 ii292 2.7i 

43 75,782 797 26.00 80 4,193 1,114 

44 74,985 812 25.27 87 3,079 933 

45 74,173 828 24.54 88 2,146 744 

46 73,345 848 23.81 89 1,402 565 

47 72,497 870 23.08 90 847 385 

48 71,627 896 22.36 91 462 246 

49 70,731 927 21.63 92 216 137 

50 69,804 962 20.91 93 79 68 

61 68,842 1,001 20.20 94 21 18 

62 67,841 1,044 19.49 96 3 3 



2.4" 
2.18 
1.91 
1.60 
1.42 
1.19 

.80 
.64 
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'. Uie aasmiiptioii Unit Uie corupaiiy will earn a {.'crtain 
' of interest uu all ot its invented funds. Mearl}' all of the 
tr legal reserve eompauiee were organized and are etill operated 
the mutual plan, and there has heen a recent tendency for the 
k life insurance compaiiies tu uhauge tu the niutual system. 
One state, Wisconsin, has uuderlaken to sell life insurance to 
citizens, and anatliEr gtat«, Massachusetts, has authorized tlie 
mai savings banks to sell life insurance — in both cases upon 
resen-e plan and at rates slighllj more favorable thuii those 
)rivate companies. 

Kinds of Policies, — Of the policies issued by insurance com- 
ies one fundamental distinction is that between ''participating" 
dea or those upon tlie premium of which the company gives 
annual return or rebate called a " dividend " ; and non-partici- 
ing policies upon which a tiled premium ia charged without 
action. The latter are at a slightly lower guaranteed rate; 
former collect a larger premium but return part of it as the 
ridend." The tendency ia to favor the participating policy. 
;re are four general kinds of insurance contracts: term iiisur- 
s, ordinary life, limited payment life, and endowment. 
A Term Insurance Policy furnishes protection for a certain 
iher of years only. The policy may read five, or ten, or fifteen 
re, and at ^le end of the specified period the policy becomes 
1 just like a fire insurance policy. Ko benefit is paid by such 
□licy unless death ncours within the period specified; since the 
of death within such a period is sliglit for most persons, the 
; of such insurance ia low, A person of 30 will pay about $13 
!ar for a teo-year term policy of $1000, giving protection until 
r'ears of age. 

Ordinary Life Insurance gives protection for the entire tife- 
B of the insured, who pays for it a premium unchanged through- 
life. If the insured reaches a considerable age, many modern 
cies provide that no further premium is paid, say after 70 years 
ige. Such a policy would cost a man of 30 years of age a 
mium of approximately $20 a year as long as he lives, and will 
his desigiiated beneficiary $1000 at his death. 
Limited Payment JAfe Insttrance gives protection for the entire 
-time like the "ordinary life," but it requires the payment of a 
[Br premium for a definitely limited number of years. For e\- 
■ jonng man of 30 years of age will pay perhaps $30 a year 
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Uw -^i) yuiii-B Un- $11100 of insuriinco luiyaMc nt liia deatU. Hi" 
would lie a, "SO-jmymcn t life policy" — ils advantage is tlwt il 
obviates tlui linaiictal burden ol premiums in obi uge. 

Endowment Life Insurance eombines a term's life insurwit* 
policy, which would pay n. death benefit during its 10-year or 1^ 
year term, with a LoiiLnu-'t to puj tiie faci: of the pulicy at die ani 
of the period to the insured, if then living, A young man of S" 
would pay approximately $-15 a year for 20 years for a "20-yeu 
endowment policy" of $1000; this would pay $1000 to a beneEoiar 
if tlie insured dies within yn vi.'ars, or $10(H> to the insureJ him- 
self if living at the end of that time. Of the premium paid i" 
the illustration cited, $1^ may be considered to be tlie cort rf 
the term insurance, and $33 to be a deposit which accumulatei tin 
endowment. 

Annuity Insuratice.—thiB is exactly the reverse of a life insur- 
ance contract, in that under life insurance policies the insureil pij* 
premiums annually during his life and the company pays a Imnp 
sum at death, whereas, in an annuity the policy-holder paji < 
lump sura in the beginning and the company pays annual ifl*'*'- 
ments back to him during his life. There are several modifieatioo' 
of tile latter plan of annuity insurance. It la especially imp'irUi" 
as a method of wisely using a sum of money available for the sop- 
port of a person advanced in years; it guaranteej against loss of 
investment and gives the largest possible annual sum as lang » 
the person iivea. 

Borrowing on an Insurance Policy. — This is a feature whid 
is permitted by all legal reserve companies, but it is diacoiinyrf 
as much as possible, because it is generally conceded that liorn"" 
ing on a life insurance policy is simply borrowing from nw' 
widow and rliildren, and that if a man has borrowed the equlK 
ou his policy ho is very likely to allow the policy to lapse nth" 
than pay the interest, and frei|uently the man who burrows » 
hh policy eventually finds himself without insurance protcctiiw. 

While this feature is discouraged, the insured has a legal rijli' 
to Imrrnw his equity at any time. The amount which can bo bM- 
rowed is sfnted in the policy, and increases as premiums are psiJ 
in year after year. So far as the company is concerned, of count 
the amount so loaned is a good asset, because the amoant of ti* 
loan is always deducted from the face of the policy in crent <^ 
death of the insured. 
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uhange of Beneficiary. — Under moat insurance contracts at 
present time a persciii can name as beneficiary any member of 
i&mily or other person who has an insurable interest in his 
When takiu},' iuaurance a person can reserve the right to 
ige the beueljciary at will, or can readily insert a clause so that 
change can be made or no loan secured on the policy without 

consent of the beneliciary. Under the laws of some states 
Me can be deaignatod as beneficiary, or at least recover under 
>licj, unless there exists some insurable interest in the life of 
insured. 

The Amount of Insurance an Individual Should Carry. — 
S depends upon the insurance value of the life to be insured. 
oasihle, one should carry enough insurance so that in the event 
eath the monetary value ot the life should be nearly replaced. 

instance, theoretically, if a man earns $1500 a year and one- 
d of that is spent on himself, leaving $1000 for the family, 
I $30,000 insurance would not be excessive, because the widow 
Id be required to invest $20,000 at five per cent, interest to 
i her $1000 a year. At any rate, life iDSuranee should be ro- 
ied as a necessity and should he provided for before indulging 
nxurics. 

From a practical point of view, it would be ont of the question 
a man earning only $1500 a year to pay the premiums on a 
,000 insurance policy. Even if such a policy were to be taken 
at 21 years of age the annual premiums would amount to $400 
nore, according to the kind of policy taken. The illustration, 
ever, serves to bring home the necessity for providing some 
icy for continuing after death, for one's family, the income 
ionaly earned. 

Torm insurance through the years until children are self-sup- 
ing 13 a wise plan. Also a combination of legal reserve and 
srnal insurance may make it possible to carry' a larger amount 
Offuraoce than otherwise would be possible, and this, combined 
I accumulated savings profitably invested, might at least ap- 
dmsfe the desirable goal of full financial protection. 
[nsurance for Women. — Nearly all of the "old line" com- 
ies at this time use about the came premium rates for women as 
men. 

Special Privileges. — After premiums have lieen paid for three 
; companies allow a "cash surrender" value 
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or refund of & certain sum on the total amoont of premiums 
should the iusuruii wish aL any time to dificuntiii ue tliis iueurano^s 
som« policies provide for a special settlement at the end of states 
periods. The uash surrender value of a policy is also the bilik: 
wliich one uiaj borrow from the eonipany on the policy. .Vll j^rm 
suraoce is now "non-forfeitable" after a period of a. year or mor'ic 
that is, the contract caimut be lirokeu by claims made by eith^ 
party. If a premium i& not paid, thirty days of grace are allove<3. 
Then the policy terminates, but automatically certain adjustmeiitj 
are made; the cash value of the policy is used to "eiteud" the 
face of the policy as paid-up insurance for a period depending upon 
the amount of the cash value; or, if preferred, the extension t&Iik 
is in the nature of a smaller sum of paid-up insurance payable ai 
Ihe death of the insured, whenever that may occur; or, again, if 
preferred, the cash value will lie paid at once to the insured. Tenui- 
nated insurance may often be reinstated, although a ph^'sical ei- 
amination to prove that the person is insurable may be irquipcd 
Policies give various privileges also, as to the payment of benefit*, 
such as a lump sum, or an annuity for a terra of ye-ars, or w 
annuity for the life-time of a definite beneficiary, and these poRi- 
bilities should be checked up in a proposed policy. 

Insurance of Infants. — A form of insurance taken by tcm 
families is not wholly commendable. This is sometimes knowDi* 
"Baby Insurance,"' or "Death Insurance." It often begins at birti 
and calls for a certain sum paid regularly, from five to twcnty-fi" 
or fifty cents a week. If the baby dies the money is available fff 
the funeral expenses. 

In Conclusion.— Every adult should become familiar withtbt 
various kinds of insurance. Sample policies should be secured uw 
read over carefully. Afost states have insurance commiBsionera ^ 
will furnish information regarding the affairs of the corapiiU* 
doing business in the stale. The only thing that will stand in coUt 
iR the printed or WTitten and signed contract, known as the "policy" 
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1. Wliat «re the principal argumenlB ir 

dpDt inntrmnceT 

2, What 18 the biisifl iipnn whicli accideot 
.1. What ia meant by " legal inetxe " o 
4 Wliat is mcHTit hy "old !i 
C. What is " nwninmtni " JneuruieeT 



favor of life in»arftDC«! Of t- 
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. "Wijat is tlie dangtr lliat may result from depending entirely upon U- 
■easment ineurancel 
*. What Etre some of tlie b«nefitB of assessment insurant^e T 
& Should the inveetni«nt features of " old line i nsu ranee " influence one 

in taking out b. polic;fT 
B- VVhat is the difference between "straight" life insurance and ten, 
twenty, or thirty year pHyiiient policies! 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
I' Procure a statement from an "old line" company showing the cost of 
a thousand dollar straight life policy for a, man 4U yeKrs old, and tlii> 
returns that may be expected upon the policy at maturity. 

2, Procure such a, statement for a twenty-year payment policy baaed upon 

the above data. 

3. Secure a statement of the coat a.nd benefits to he derived from a JIOOO 

policy in some assessnient association, based upon the above data: 

■ucfa an association not to be on a " It^al reserve " plan. 
*■ Select the form of lite insurance that auita you the beat and ascertain 

wbat it will cost per thousand dollars, and stat* the benefits to be 

derived from the policy. 
^ John Smith earns $2000 per year. Re is able to save out of this. $'2011 

per year and during the course of live years he has accumulated $1000. 

He desires to take out enough life insurance, so that at his death the 

interest on the life insurance and the $1000 savings, at 10 per cent., 

will equal the actual, annual living expenses of his family. How 

much insurance will he have to take outT 
°- If the annual premium on the insurance is 320.S0 per thousand, how 

much will his total insurance coat him per year! 
' • What per cent, of .Tohn Smith's aunual income would be the insurance 

premium lie would have to pay J With his income, could he afford 

that amount of ir " 



THEMES FOR DERATE 
Resolved: 

stnomically warranted. 
Id not be considered as an important faclar in life 

amen is economically vital. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
SAVINGS AND METHODS IN SAVING 

Everyone should save something, and saving should hecof^^^ ^ 
regular, systematic a/nd continuous habit, 

" Something " may consist of a dollar a week, or a dollar * 
month. " Regular " should mean that the same amount dnri^S 
the same time should be saved ; at least not less than tiie minim^ 
amount determined upon. Any habit is systematic, and the ha^^^ 
of saving should not be short-lived and intermittent, but shoiJ'^ 
continue without interruption, through life. 

Two Favorable Opportunities in Life to Save. — ^There aX^ 
two distinct stages in a man's life when the opportunity for saviU^S 
is well-timed. This, of course, does not mean that one cannot sa^^^ 
at all times. The first opportunity comes in youth before the burd^^ 
of a family is acquired. Then one's sole care is his own support, an^ 
such contributions as he should fairly make to his family. Thex^- 
a man has an unusual opportunity to save, to make investnients, ana. 
to lay the basis for an old age fund. Statistics, however, do notsho'^ 
that the unmarried man acquires more, or even as much property^ 
as does the married man. This opportimity comes to the xmrnarri^^^ 
woman as well as to the man, since she is more and more Silixxg 
the years between school and marriage with wage-earning employ^ 
ment. During this period of life, both men and women should 1^ 
saving and making investments and preparing for the future. Sa^*^ 
a policy, for one thing, insures a suitable start for a home, wh^*^ 
one marries, and if one never marries, it makes the beginnix^S 
of a competency. With the married man, the maintenance of * 
home, the coming of children, their education, sickness, misfortur:* ^j 
perhaps death, all contribute to drain his resources. In this day ^ 
advancing prices, a man who under such conditions can lay mu--^^" 
aside as a reserve, is an exception. 

The other opportunity to save comes when children have groii^^^^' 
and have left the parental roof as self -supporting individuals, ^^ 
when they become able to contribute and do contribute to ■*»' 
maintenance of the home. 

Two Types of People. — In general, there are two types ^ 
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^Wtle: tliubo wli.> PHvt! ami tlum- wij.t do 
I **ve, in turn toprcscut two otiier claBsci 



ul., Tliuse who ao ui 
tlie improvident, with 
wliom wc are not so iiunh TOucfnicfl, uiul tliof* whu coiisiJt-r tbo 
'undauieuijil principles of life of more iruportiinw timn the acquisi- 
i'Oix of money and property. 

Two Principles. — In starting out in life, every thoughtful 
'^U.pie is confronted with two problems. 

The first is the determination to attain auceeBS and financial 
independence, " Some day we must have a competency; some day 
"e must have the best house in town ; some day husband must be in 
tiOsinefs for himself; some day the children will go to college; 
*»>ne day we will tour Europe. In the meantime we must figure 
verj- closely. We must plan and economize and deny ourselves." 
" Save 1 save ! save I " becomes the slogan of that family. 
The second problem involves the principle that life is an. art; 
tha-t it baa a purpose ; that it is to be lived, to the fullest, every day, 
a» it comes; the most enjoyment possible must be gained, and the 
greatest good accomplished ; that character is more important than 
ntoney in tlte bank; that culture is of more worth than gold; that 
,the first consideration must not be the acquisition of money, and 
that saving must not be the prime requisite, but that all of these 
other things must come first. If at the same time money and prop- 
6r"^f can be accumulated, well and good; if not, they must be 
■*dificed for the former. 

Saving as the Prime Requisite. — The great danger from the 
Kloption of the principle which puts savings ahead of other things, 
hes ia the fact that the characteristics necessary to carry the saving 
plan to its logical conclusion are antagonistic to the development 
"* the higher life. As the habit of saving becomes perfected, and 
^ accumulations grow, pleasure and delight, comfort and apprecia- 
tion in that which contributes to real culture diminish. 

If the monetary standard once fixed as the minimum has been 
f^ched, it will he found that the man who saves, now pusiies that 
■taudard a little hiiiber, and when that new measurement iiaa been 
'••ched, it is again thrust upward. The time comes, perhaps, when 
Pi« Urgeet house in town has been purchased ; husband is not only 
"i buainesB for himself, but he is a slave to his biisiness. If the trip 
to Europe has been taken, anticipated enjoyment has been found 
'*cking because the cultural side of life has been neglected and 
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The spending of money, for such, either becomes a vulgar eri- 
dence of extravagance or an operation painful to its hoarder. The 
power to appreciate that which money can buy has been lost 
Character has been neglected; culture overlooked and scoffed at; 
religious principles perhaps lost ; friendships banished ; family tieB 
loosened, even disposition and health may be ruined. This is the 
natural tendency of all who pursue the saving habit to the extreme. 
Death indeed may intervene as it did with the man who would 
" tear down his bams and build greater " and the whole life-plan 
founded on saving as its first principle may thus come to naught 

Saving a Secondary Consideration. — Carried to its extreme, 
the second plan would, perhaps, prove equally disastrous, although 
in a different way. This plan, which aims at making the thii^ 
of the ^^ higher life '' more important than material things, may 
involve the danger of slackening effort and, of too great a disr^ard 
for money itself. A competency is not so liable to be acquired, in 
which case sickness, misfortune, failure in business, loss and other 
emergencies prove serious burdens. 

The habit of easy spending is apt to be acquired under this 
plan. Tastes for luxuries that should not be afforded are liable to 
be cultivated, and a standard of living attained that may result 
in a desperate effort to make both ends meet. Luxuries easily be- 
come seeming necessities, and doing without them then becomes 
a hardship. 

On the other hand, there is much to commend itself in the 
adoption of the principle, that life is an art and that money is 
intended to serve, and not to rule. It does seem that a reasonable 
approximation to both principles might be attained. In so doing» 
however, one or the other of these two principles must take 
precedence. 

A Golden Mean. — One should realize that the prime purpose 
of life is not to save money or to acquire this world's goods; but 
that life means the development of character and the progress of 
the individual and of those for whom he is responsible. One 
should learn that the acquisition of money cannot possibly take 
the place of character, that wealth by no means spells happineSB* 
or even contentment, and that of all the things that make U^^ 
really worth while, wealth and material possessions are the lea^^' 
and not the greatest. 

If this is true, then the first consideration should be the acqui^^ 
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tion of that which contributcB to the growth of the soul ; that which 
means the upbuilding of character and citizeBship ; that which means 
tlie ever onward march of progress for the individual and for the 
nee. These things ahould come first, and in striving for them, one 
nia.y know that he is seeking " first the kingdom of God " and 
Blwald be convinced that all valuable things will be added. 

Id more materialistic words, the prime requisites are a respect- 
li)le and suitable environment ; a modest home and appropriate 
9 conditions; comfortable clothing; sutficient and nourishing 
id; a fair education; a reasonable degree of culture — above all, 
%9tKp and an abiding faith in the gooduess of Glod and the wisdom 
(rfhifl purposes. These are fundamental for true citizenship, happy 
marriBge relations, proud pareiitiiood and a reasonably happy life. 
!f after these things have been provided, savings may be accu- 
loiilftted, well and good; but if one must be sacrificed at the ex- 
penee of the other, let the accumulation of money wait. Having, 
however, reached a point at which there need be no sacrifice of 
cnlhuul ideals, definite plans for saving should be formulated and 
put into practice before luxuries are indulged in. 

A Short-sighted Policy. — Many parents take their children 
troniBehool while still in the "grades" that they may profit from 
Ok pitifu] wage of their offspring. Statistics show an ultimately 
great increase in earning capacity for every additional year spent 
in school. If the parent is inspired by the moat selfish motive, 
the net gain from keeping the child a few more years in school will 
' shoir a hundred per cent. ; a gain that may continue for many 
I yws, or so long as the parent is dependent upon the child. 

In the greed to save and acquire, the immediate gain is all 
that is considered by many. The fact that a decent standard of 
. "vinp, a reasonable degree of culture, a happy, broad-gauge dis- 
(Btiou, actually count in the ability to earn, is little understtwd 
it people. If character is to be stunted and disposition mined 
Igh the development of miserly habits, then eamwg capacity is 
! to he corrrsp'inilingli/ limited. 
"IV* him that hath shall be given" is a Biblical saying that 
iad&ilj proved. The libera! spender always spems to have more of 
ibis world's goods than the excessively frugal or miserly. Such 
&rts, if facts they are, should not lead to reckless erpenditure; 
but tJiey do prove that the harvest is ahsolutely dependent upon 
g diaez«tioii used in the sowing of sufficient seed. 
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The Conclusion of the Whole Matter. — if theu one can lea 
lliu diKereiice between "abundant living" and luxury; between 
culture and ignorance; between a reasonable latitude iu the mat- 
ter of expenditure and profligacy, then as soon aa possible, the 
lessons of thrift should be mastered. 

Regular and systematic saving, regardless of the amount, should 
l>e practiced aa soon as possible. A nickel a day, a dollar a week 
or month, or more if possible, should belaid away, and wbenftj 
sufficient amount has lioen accumulated it should be invested i 
reinvested. If this course is persisted in long enough, a very t 
competency will be aci|t!ircil. Tlio hnltit f(irrtn>(} will indeed J 
of more value than ihtj arluul iummiit saved, Imt ii" Imbit shot 
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(il)tnin at tbc expense of culture. Cultural ideals must not I* 
sacrificed for the acquisition of material luxuries. 

Having decided that true saving is a factor in charai-ter bmM- 
ing: that "Savings" depend largely upon the details of l""' 
management in the household such a* care in the purchase «'' 
utilization of food and other materials, we may now consiJf 
certain nn^thods that will introduce syBtem and safety into thf 
questions of household finance. 

A Saving System by "Saving Checks." — if the dicek-bnci 
system of paying bills has been adopted, it will be understood thit 
under this plan nil money from every source is to he deposiW 
in a joint bank account, subjerl to the check of either husband or 
wife without the signature of thr other. It is also understood tint 
all hills are to be paid by chcfk and tfinl a certain sum iB tol» 
Bnved frnni the inoonir fvory mnnfh. Make ont n chpc-k npon tl* 
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Laiik i'or the sum, payable to "ourselves" but do iioi siyn the 
*:lieck (i^g- 3!^). Make any notalion desired upou the check) bu 
sure and euter it upuu the stub of the cheek-book, and deduct the 
amount from the balance in the bauk as shown on that stub, the 
same as though it had been made payable tu someone else. It 
filiould not be signed because it is not to be used, and signed checks 
should not be left around the house. 

Deducting the aniount of the check from the balance on the 
filub prevents one from being tempted to use the money, because 
the balance in the bank as shown by the stub sliovs only the amount 
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FiQ, 10. — Chec 



ihnL i7 is not there for current 



siiib of tlie eheek-bouk, you 
needs. 

Of course, at the end of oarh month, in checking up the bank 
»*--c<jinit, these " saving chet'ks " that are being held will ajipear as 
■iixfiaid and outstanding. In making one's own statement at the 
^nd of the month these unpaid checks must be accounted for in 
Tder to make the account balance, as the bank statement will show 
* greater balance tlian your eheck-ljook stub, 

In time one comes to forget these checks that are being held 
'nd to look upon the balance shown by the stubs as the only 
available funds with which to pny current etpensfS. and this pre- 
'«Bt8 the temptation to spend, that n surphia of funds as shown 
"y the balance might induce. 

Budget Apportionment Savings Checks. — Sometimes the 

chase nf clothing, a piece of furniture or sinmi> longod-fnr indul- 
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getice, or even tlie payment of a large l)ill, may require & e 
able outlay of cash at a timG. 

Some apportion a, certain amount each mouth as " extras " witli 
which to meet tlieee expenditures when they become neceesaxj. 
In other words, a budget system is adopted, as explained ia a 
previous chapter. As an illustration, if the fuel bill amounts to 
one hundred and eighty dollars a year, the average per month ia 
fifteen dollars. Instead of allowing this espouse to come as t 
burden in the winter months alone, which would mean either 
the expenditure of this large sum in one cash payment, or periiafw 
a monthly ]mynient of thirty dollars for at least sis mouths, it is 
proposed to lay aaido the sum of fifteeii dollars each month in the 
year with which to meet this expense. In this way the oppot- 
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FIG. 41, — Budgat chaclc 

lioument fur the summer mouths will reduce tlie slraiu dttriug !'<' 
winter months. The question arises as to the host method of cuing 
for these monthly apportionments. 

Instead of holding them in cash, make out a check for fifteen 
dollars, the iirst of each mouth, marking it " for coal," ta elw" 
by Fig. 40. 

Hold such checks the same as the "savings checks," dednctiB* 
them, of course, from the balance as shown on the stubs. The MiM 
plan cau be used for all similar apportionments, a separate cii«i 
being used for " clothing," another for " fuel," and so for ollirt 
large sums to be met later. 

If there are a number of these apportionments to he maile eEA 
month to cover expendit\ires during subsequent months, then ow 
check each month for the total of all of them mny be drawn, uii 
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dollars more than your own check-book stubs will indicate, because 
you have deducted that amount from your balance on your stubs- 
Emergencies come to every family, and it is often necessary 'to 
pay unexpected demands which have not been provided for. Whil^ 
one might be able to make up such a payment within the ne^^^ 
thirty or sixty days, the immediate payment might be embarrassiag^ 
and borrowing might have to be resorted to ; but with this method, 
one would know that the bank balance is really two hundred dollars 
greater than the balance shown on the check-book stub, and that it 
would be entirely safe to draw a check with which to pay the 
unexpected demand. Then as soon as possible the amount so bor- 
rowed from an " Apportionment fund " should be returned. Oi 
course, one should not make a practice of borrowing from " Peter to 
pay Paul," but in emergencies this is perfectly permissible. 

Salaried people who receive pay-checks the first of the montH' 
or during the middle of the month, and who desire to pay their bills 
the first of each month, often find their bank balances inadequate? 
pending the arrival of the regular pay-check. This ifi also trvie 
when the receipts of rentals have been deferred. With this systeix^? 
however, one knows that one is holding a sufficient amount of otr't' 
standing checks and that it is safe to pay current bills promptly ix:*' 
stead of awaiting the arrival of the pay-check or of .the deferr^^ 
rents. When such checks do come, their deposit will equalize tt*® 
expenditures. 

Another advantage of this system lies in the fact that in tt*® 
course of time the bank account shows an average daily balance ^^^ 
considerable proportions, and this attracts the banker's attention ^^^' 
The banker begins to recognize this depositor as a good custom^^^ 
with possibilities; his credit soon becomes established, and it is n^*^ 
long before he becomes one of the factors with whom every bank* 
reckons. If the savings were kept in a separate savings accoi 
in the bank, or if the apportionments were held in cash, the 
results would not be accomplished. 

It is a good plan at the end of the year to transfer all baJanc 
left in the various budget funds, unless held in allotment for soi 
future need, such as fuel, etc., to the savings fund. 

Such " Budget apportionment checks " until used can be filed 
envelopes, each bearing a description of contents on the outsic 
or, if there are many series of checks, in an alphabetical file. (• 
also p. 270.) 
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Investments^ — While the subject of investments cannot be 
isded here, it should be mentioned in this connection. When one 
s accumulated several hundred dollars, and there is a suflBcient 
•rking capital left in the checking-account at the bank, the surplus 
>iild not be left in the checking-account or even in a savings 
3ount where it draws only three per cent, interest. 

The banker should be consulted and his advice secured as to 
wr you may loan this surplus or invest it at a greater return than 
ree per cent, interest. Money should be kept invested. Merchants 
ixre to " turn " their stock a certain number of times a year ; that 
"fchey expect to buy and resell yearly a certain kind of stock a cer- 
n number of times. In the same way, one should expect to 
xirn " his money as often as possible, that is invest it as soon as 
^ugh is accumulated, and thus secure the advantage of compound 
-^rest. 

One of the best investments is ** real estate " and real estate 
>xtgages, but unless one is very sure of one's ground no in- 
stment of any kind should be made without consulting a good 
ciker. 

Caution. — Do not take the word of friends, relatives or 
'cuigers in any matter relating to investments, and do not lend 
>iiey to them. They may all be honest and sincere but the only 
dgment one should rely upon in such matters is the advice given 

a good, honest and practical banker. On the other hand, one 
onld not borrow from relatives or friends. The business of the 
Jik is to loan monev, and one should first avail oneself of what 
^ bank has to offer, before resorting to other sources for loans. 

Interest. — Savings Banks usually pay 3 per cent, to S^A per 
Ht. interest on deposits. From long experience it has been found 
at banks cannot safely afford to pay more than 3 per cent. 

4 per cent, interest at the most on such deposits. One should 
' wary of banks that offer more than 4 per cent, interest. 

Banks usually charge 6 per cent, interest on money loaned to 
tstomers for short periods of time. Such loans are usually made 
'^ thirty, sixty or ninety days. 

Beal estate mortgages usually draw from 5 per cent, to 6 per 
lit. interest, although farm mortgages in western states bring 
om 8 per cent, to 10 per cent, interest. 

Compound interest means interest on interest that has been 
Med to the original dopofiit, loan or investment. For inst/ince, 
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$100 at 3 per cent, interest would earn $3 in a year; at the e'^^ 
of the year the $3 being added to the original amount would tnesn 
$103 drawing 3 per cent, interest. 

It ia hard for one to realize the importance of componnd interest- 
Any sum will double itself in about seventeen years and a half at 
4 per cent, interest compounded semi-annually. So great is ttiiS 
power of compound interest that laws in various states prohibit 
savings banks from paying interest on accounts that have remained 
undisturbed for certain periods of time ; generally twenty years. 

What Might Be Saved in Ten Years. — The following tat>lo 
shows the amount that might be saved in ten years if a cerUin sisjnn 
was set aside monthly, and invested at 4 per cent,, compouni3.e<3 
semi-annually : 



With interwt 



f2.S0 
4.00 
6J00 
6.00 
7.60 
10.00 
16.00 
20.00 
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1,476.00 

2,212.60 

2,0GO.00 



The importance of this subject can hardly be overestimated, 
shown by the following tabulation : 

ACCUMULATION OF WEEKLY DEPOSITS 
0» Onk to Ten Dollabs In One to Ten Ybabb, Whbn 
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[f money is invested at interest it is only a matter of time before 
ill double itself. The following table shows for various rates of 
rest, the length of time required for a sum to double itself: 

Rate of interest Principal will double itself 

At simple At compound 
Per interest interest in 

cent. in years years 

1 100.00 69.66 

3 33.33 23.46 

3% 28.57 20.15 

4 25.00 17.67 

5 20.00 14.21 

&% 18.18 12.94 

6 16.67 11.90 

7 14.29 10.24 

ntcrcst for Parts of a Year. — Interest on parts of a year at 6 
ent. is one-half of one per cent, a month ; at other rates, it may 
pired on the basis of the following table: 



Interest 



1 month . . 

2 months . 

3 months . 
I months. 
5 months. 
3 months . 
r months. 
$ months. 
} months. 
) months. 
L months. 
I months. 



At 3 per cent. ; At 4 per cent, 
a year a year 
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At 5 per cent, 
a year 
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3^ 
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At 8 per cent, 
a year 



Per cent. 
% 

2 

2?i 

3K 
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4X 
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6 

6X 
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;anker's Partial Payment Bonds. — A comparatively new 
of saving is being offered by reliable banking institutions 
ighout the United States, in the form of partial payment 
B. They offer a certain, definite method of saving. They repre- 
the obligations of the banks issuing them, and they are pro* 
d by the resources of the same. 
L definite amount is deposited in the bank each month for a 
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certain duiiiIkt of years, acrordiiig to the amount of the boul P"'^' 

chased, or the amount desired to save, as follows : 

Amount of Number of 
Amount of monthly monthly pay- 
bond payment menta neoeasary 

$1,000 $3.33 216 

1,000 6.96 120 

1,000 15.24 60 

500 3.48 120 

500 7.62 60 

250 7.96 30 

100 8.17 12 



,d 



From the above it will be seen that a thousand dollar 
may be acquired in five years, ten years or eighteen years, aceord-*-^-^ 
to the amount deposited monthly. 

If one for any reason wishes to discontinue payments, tiie f ^-^*^ 
amount paid in will be returned by the bank, and if payments h^^^^ 
been made for one year or more, interest on the same will be p^^^*" 
the depositor at the same rate paid by the bank to savings depositee ^^"^^ 
subject only to any withdrawal notice in accordance with the p^*^^^ 
visions of the banking law. At the end of the period, or at maturi '^^' 
the full face of the bond will be paid. 

Interest paid on the deposits is compounded, and when the p^3' 
ments have been completed a bonus is added to the total payme:^^*^ 
and interest, to make up the face value of the bond. _ 

Banks issuing these bonds will loan the full amount paid ^^ 
upon them at current rates of interest. The value of these bor^^^ 
lies in their security and in the habits of saving formed in accunC^-^"^' 
lating the face value of the bonds. The fact that the deposi 't^^^^ 
may withdraw his savings at any time, together with the assura*^ ^ 
of safety, makes them a very desdrable investment for those vr ^ 
little money to invest and without experience in the making ^ 
investments. 

Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps. — These forms of inv^^ 
ment are tlie result of war-time measures and need no explanat::*'^^ 
here. The student, however, should become familiar with tl^-^^^ 
nature. Information may be obtained from any postmaster or ba^^^ 
The Thrift Stamps should not be confused with the Postal Savi^^^^ 
Stamp explained elsewhere. The Thrift Stamp is not a perman ^^^ 
factor, although it is to be hoped that the Government maJce it si 
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In ConclusioiL — Saviji;^ should first he sysh»nia(ir, oven ihouj^h 
tlie araount saved each week or month Ik? verj* small. I^egiilar hahits 
of saving count in the long run. Fix a certain proportion of the 
income to save each montli. See that all savings funds are at least 
drawing interest at 3 per cent. When a sufficdent amount has been 
accumulated, invest it under the advice of some good banker in an 
investment drawing 5 per cent, or more. 

QUESTIONS 

^- ^^^hen does one generally have the best opportunities' to save? 

^- ^^ame two principles that one may adopt in starting out in life that 

may have a bearing upon the question of saving? 
3. What are the advantages of each? The disadvantages? Is there a 

" golden mean " ? 
^- Sliould one stint one's self of life's necessities in order to save? 
^- VVhat should be the prime purpose in saving? 
^« ^^hy is regularity necessary to successful saving? System? 
7- '%^hat is the check-book system of saving? 
®" How does the check-book system of saving and of apportioning the 

budget increase one's capital and balance in the bank? 
^' Vvhat proportion of one's income do you think one should save? 
^^- '^That is compound interest? 
*^- ^Vhy is it not wise to depend upon friends, relatives or "agents" for 

advice in relation to the investment of money? 
*— ^^0 should be consulted in relation to investments? 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

^* -^jsoertain from the nearest savings bank the rate of interest paid on 
savings accounts; from the savings department of a commercial bank. 

* -^Acertain from the nearest bank that deals in real estate loans, the 

amount of interest one might secure on real estate mortgages. 
*^* -Ascertain from the nearest bank the rate of interest chargchd on small 
loans for short periods of time. 

• Sow much would $5.00 a month, saved for twenty years, amount to 

if invested at 3 per cent, and the interest compounded semi-annually? 

^* ^t $50.00 was deposited in a savings bank, May 10, 1918, what would be 
the amount of the accumulated interest at 3 per cent, compounded 
semi-annually on January 1 and July 1 which would be due if the 

p money was left in the bank until July 1, 1919? 

*• If you deposit in a savings bank, paying 4 per cent, interest, how 
much will you have in the bank Jan. 1, 1919, if you deposit the fol- 
lowing amounts: 

i^*^- 1,1918 $10.00 July 15, 1918 $15.00 

y^*>. 15, 1918 2.5.00 Sept. 10, 1918 20.00 

''^'^e 15, 1918 10.00 Dec. 10, 1918 40.00 

* li you deposited the above amounts in fiuch a bank and withdrew 
$15.00 March 15, 1918, how much would you have on hand Jan. 1, 
1910? 
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8. If the $15.00 was withdrawn Dec. 10, 1918, how much would you have 

on hand Jan. 1, 1919? 

9. What ie the interest on $400.00 at 6 per cent, for one year and sU 

months ? 

10. What is the interest on $500.00 at 6 per cent, for one year, three 

months and a half? 

11. If $500.00 was deposited in a savings bank at 3 per cent, oompound 

interest July 1, 1917, what will 1^ due the depositor if the money 
is not withdrawn until January 1, 1920 (if the interest is compounded 
semi-annually on January 1 and July 1) ? 

12. Ascertain from a local bank, when interest would b^n if money was 

deposited on the following dates: 

December 24th June 15th October Ist 

March Ist July 1st November 10th 

April 10th August 1st December Ist 

May 10th September 20th 

13. If the following amounts were deposited during the year, asoerUin 

the minimum amount that would draw interest during the year. 

Depoflits Withdrawals 

Jan. 1st $500.00 Fd). Ist $100.W 

April 1st ..: 100.00 May 10th 100.00 

June Ist 150.00 Sept. 15th 160.00 

July 1st 50.00 Nov. 10th SO-W 

Sept. Ist 100.00 

Nov. Ist 60.00 

14. What would be the accumulated interest on the above account at '^ 

end of the year? 

15. Procure and explain a Liberty Bond; Thrift Stamps. 

THEMES FOR DEBATE 

Resolved: 

1. That savings should be the prime requisite of every family. 

2. That the wife is in a better position to save than is the husband. 

REFERENCES 

Brown, M. W., Development of Thrift. Macmillan. 
Farmer, L. C, A. B. C. of Home Saving. Harper & Bros. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
NSTITUTIONS FOR SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS 

CoNsiDEEABLE htis been said about the neeeaaity for saving, and 
sewhere the c-ommercial and savings lianks bave been deaeribed 
p. 19), but there are other institutions for savings of which the 
Quaehold may make use. One of the most desen'ing is the Postal 
awngs System, established by Act of Congress in 1910. 

Postal Savings System. — Any post-office may on public de- 
laad become a Postal Savings Bank to receive deposits on wliich 
per cent, interest is paid, and the credit of the United States is 
ledged to the payment of postal savings deposits. 

Who May Deposit: (a) Any person over 10 years of age may 
M»iDe a depositor. A married woman must deposit in her own 
ame, &nd tliis deposit will be free from any control or interference 
y ber husband. 

(fi) No one but individuals may open an account. No two 
enona may open a joint account, and no account may be opened 
I trust for another, and no corporation, company, firm, association 

■ aociet}' accouut may be opened. 

(c) A person may have but one account and this may be opened 
'thout charge at any depository regardless of residence. 

(d) After an account lias been opened, subsequent deposits 
*J be made in person or forwarded by registered mail or by money 
<ier8. 

Deposits: (o) A Po.'^tal Savings Certificate is issued by the 
"atmaster bearing the name of the depositor, the number of his 
<^unt, the date of issue and name of the depository office; and 
«3uplicate ia kept by the postmaster. Certificates are in fixed 
^nominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, and $100; and the 
'posit must be in even dollars. These certificates bear interest 

■ S per cent., not compounded, payable annually. They are not 
*ii»ferable nor negotiable. 

(6) Amounts less than $1 may be saved in dime units for deposit 
T purchaauig 10-cent Postal Savings cards and 10-cent Postal 
'airings stamps. Each Postal Savings card bears blank spaces in 
'tich anch stamps may be affixed from time to time. A Postal 
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Savings card with nine Postal Savings stamps affixed will be ac- 
cepted as a deposit of $1 as 10 cents was paid originally for the 
card itself. Ordinary postage stamps cannot be exchanged for 
Postal Savings cards or stamps. 

(c) No one person may deposit more than $100 in any one 
calendar month, nor have a total balance to his credit at any one 
time of more than $1000 exclusive of accumulated interest. But 
** Postal Savings Certificates '^ of $20 may be exchanged for " Postal 
Bonds " without limit, so that practically one can use the system for 
as large savings as may be desired. These bonds bear interest 
at 2l^ per cent. 

Withdrawals : Deposits with any interest payable thereon may 
be withdrawn in whole or in part at any time, by properly endorsing 
the certificate and surrendering it at the office of issue ; if part only 
is withdrawn the certificate will be cancelled and a new certificate 
covering the remaining amount will be issued. 

Account of Woman Who Mahries : A woman depositor who 
marries after having opened an account, should present her certifi- 
cate of deposit to the postmaster at the issuing office that it may ^ 
endorsed as payable to her in her new name. If she fails to do this, 
the postmaster will refuse to receive her further deposits. 

A leaflet containing additional information concerning postal 
savings may be obtained from the postmaster. 

Building and Loan Associations. — This is a popular institu- 
tion for savings, the first example of which was formed at Binning* 
ham, England, in 1795, and called a building club, and the fii^^ 
such organization in this country was formed in Philadelphia ^ 
1831. These associations soon spread throughout the country ^ 
that now there are few states that are not well represented ^itn 
many such organizations. 

In most, if not in all, states. Building and Loan Associations are 
subject to the inspection of State officials, and in some states they 
are placed under the state savings bank laws. In New York, ^^^ 
instance, these associations are required to furnish a bond and to 
make a deposit with the state of $10,000. Public officials m»^^ 
frequent inspection of their books and funds, and the books are 
subject at any time to the inspection of the public. The ratio ^^ 
expense to receipts in these organizations is estimated at slighW 
over 1 per cent. One should always make careful inquiry in sel^*'' 
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; ail AliiiOL'iuti'lii ; wW\k< H^unWy an t^al'o as a liank, Uktc liave been 
'Cplioiifi, tuid careful kic-al imgiiiry nliuuld be made. 

Nearly every associatioii Imii iU own plana for tliu paymeui u( 
dUiIj promiamH, lor tbe distribution ol profits aud tJie with- 
iwal of funds, but the priuci].'k>s upon which ail of these organ- 
tions are formed are practically the aame. 

Puhpose: (a) The prime purpose of ali ihese associations is 
I cooperation of persons of moderate means who desire to borrow 
tney for building purposes, and usually for homes. 

(i) Second, to provide a safe investment at an attractive rate 
interest, for those who wish to invest their savings, so that tliose 
lO do not wish to ijuild may profit from the investment features 
ered and in turn contribute to the borrowing facilities of those 
10 do wish to build. 

Plan : A member usually purcliasos one or more shares of stock. 
t over 30 or 40 as a maximum, upon which he makes an initial 
JTuent of $1 for each share. Month'y pajTuents are then made 

the same rate of $1 per share until the total amount paid 

plus interest accrued, amounts to the par value of the share, 
ieh is usually $300. 

The etock of an association whose shares are $300 if paid for in 
mthly instalments of $1 may be expected to reach par in about 
1 or twelve years, or if the shares are $"^50 and they are payable 
veekly instalments of 35 cents, they will mature about the same 
JO. A small line is sometimes charged for delayed payments. 

A member may be an investor, or an investor aud borrower; 
i no one can borrow without first becoming an investing member. 

LoA^ Featuhes: At stated intervals, or whenever a given sum 
I Iwen accumulated in the treasury through the payments made 

shares, loans may be made to members, but if there is not a 
Bcient amount on hand to meet the needs of all prospective bor- 
rers, the funds are sometimes dispoicil uf among the members 
lot, or by auction, to the bidder or bidders offering the highrat 
imium. 

Tbe ajnount borrowed by any one member cannot exceed the 
ount of his shares. If a member has subscribed for ten shares 
1800 per share, the par value of his stock is $2000, which sum he 
y borrow from the association, under its rules, when that sum 
available. Interest in of course charged as upon any loan, and 

"x at 6 per cent. 
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Security for the Loan : The borrower of $2000 holding that 
amount of shares in the association may only have paid in a ie^ 
dollars on his shares; therefore it is necessary for the association^ 
to protect the loan which is usually done by taking a mortgage upo^ 
the land upon which a structure is to be built 

Premiums : If the demand for loans exceeds the supply of avail^ 
able funds, as previously stated, the money on hand may be loanKi 
to the highest bidder. For instance, a member may be willing 
pay a premium of $50 for the loan of $1000 in which case tk 
premium might be deducted from the $1000 loan, interest bein 
paid upon the full amount of the loan. Sometimes the premiuncx 
is allowed to be paid in four weekly instalments. Different plaii^^* 
are in vogue among the various associations, and in some ther« 
are certain small fees to be paid, all of which with premiums an 
interest on money paid in on shares, goes to form the workin 
capital of the association. 

Maturity of Loan : When the borrowing member has paid i xi 
the full amount of his stock, his loan is extinguished, because a suG- 
cient sum has then been accumulated to equal the amount of the loaii- 

Investment Features: Many make use of the Building aac3 
Loan system as a safe and profitable investment for small, periodicaJ 
savings. A certain amoimt of stock is subscribed for, say $1000^ 
and then definite monthly payments prescribed by the association 
are paid in. When the par value of the stock has been equalled 
by the member's monthly payments, plus the interest allowed upon 
the same, his investment has reached maturity and he may withdraw 
both the principal and the interest, which will amount to $1000, 
or if he desires, he may leave it with the association as an invest- 
ment. Upon deposits made regularly until stock matures, interest 
is often paid at 7 per cent, or upward ; but the rate is less if money 
is withdrawn. 

Withdrawals : A member may withdraw from an Association* 
])efore the maturity of his shares and receive the amount of money 
paid in, plus interest at a lower rate than that for deposits allow^ 
to run their full term, and under certain conditions plus a fix^ 
proportion of any dividends earned by the Association based upo^^ 
the amount of the shares held ; but usually if the withdrawal J^ 
made within the first year of membership, no interest or dividen»^ 
are allowed. 

Credit Unions. — In some states, as in Massachusetts, the leff^^ 
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ULLire had provided for the organization of what are known as 
'■ V x-edit Uuiona " or uoiiperativu credit tisaociatiouB, the purpose 
ml w^liich is to prowde an opportunity wliereby those of Email means 
max borrow especially small sums, upon security or without security 
otli<ir than the guaranty of one or more members of the Union. 
The first organization of this kind was formed in Germany in 18-19, 
and irom there it spread to Austria, Italy and the British posses- 
ns. In some places these unions assume two forms— one to meet 
! needs of agricultural communities and the other to meet urban 
wditions. In 1910 Massachusetts was the first American state 
b&ntfiorize such a Union, They now exist in New York, Wisconsin 
»nd Tezaa. 

The members iix the value of the membership shares in the 
t^nion, ttnd allow them to be paid for at once or in such instal- 
Wents as the member desires; whereas, in Building and Loan 
;W)cialion8 and Cooperative Banks the amount of the monthly 
"istalmentfl is definitely fixed. The fundamental principles of the 
Vstem, which by the Mussachuaetts law must govern the Credit 
•joions in that state, are stated officially as follows : 

"Fiiist: The association shall he organized on cooperative 
I'liCB. Ae the members may be either borrowers or leaders, aceord- 
'"g to circumstances, ita affairs must he conducted in such a way as 
*o give fair and equitable treatment to both classes, 

"Second: The association shall be one of men, and not of 
shares. To this end each shareholder has one vote, irrespective 
°f the number of shares he holds. Furthermore, the members set 
I * limit on the number of shares or the amount of deposit which a 
wber may have in the association, in order that no one person 
f have too dominating an influence or be able to damage the 
opiation by suddenly withdrawing large simis. 
"Thikd: I/)ans shall be made only for the purposes wbich 
' e to result in a saving or a profit to the borrower. Karli 
,nt for a loan must state the object for which he desires to 
, in order that the credit committee, which passes on all 
ms, may rigidly exclude thriftless and improvident borrowing. 
"Fodhth: As loans are made only to members, and as any 
tnber may become a borrower, care must be taken to admit to 
Bjbersbip only men and women of honesty and industry. 
" Fifth : As personal knowledge of the character of the mem- 
\ i» eaaential, the mem bership in wi association must be re- 
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stricted to citizens of a small community, m of a small subtJivi 
of a large city, or to the employes of a mercantile, manufactOE 
or transportation company, etc. 

" Sixth : Every provifiion must be made to bring the asaociaf 
within the reach of the humblest citizen. The par value of 
shares Bhould be small (the average being about $5), and shi 
should be payable in very small instalments. I»ans of very so 
amounts ehould be made, and should be repayable in ins! 
if desired. 

" Seventh : In making loans it should be recognized that chan 
ter and industry is tlic basis of credit, and a loan may be made tit 
member who has not adequate security to ple<lge for it, provi^ 
he can secure the guaranty of one or more members, or of a ralia 
tiusiness man or owner of real estate. 

"KiGHTir: Borrowers must carry out to the letter the a 
ditiona of repayment agreed upon at the time their loans are ini^ 
Trompt payment of obligations is a fundamental retiuirement 
those associations." 

In ■Maasachosette, seven citizen3 of the state may form a CrtA 
Union, although eleven are necessarj- before business may he 
acted. The organization is similar to that of a Savings Bank. Lo* 
are made to members only and 20 per cent, of the net annual incoi 
is set aside as a guaranty fund until it equals the amount of 
capital stock paid in. All entrance fees are added to tins fund. T' 
not only acts as a safeguard but it enables interest rates to be k] 
as low as is consistent with a fair return to the shareboldere. 

Cooperative Banks. — Some states provTde for the organizat 
of cooperative banks. The ultimate value of a share of stock in 
a bank is fixed by law at $200. which must be paid for in moi 
instalments of $1 each. Members may save money in sack ' 
only hy the purchase of shares. 

The plan of these banks is somewhat similar to that 
Building and Loan Associations, at least so far as the mati 
the shares are concerned. The interest on the payments mal 
gether with the proportionate share of the profits of the ingi 
plus the investment payments, go to mature the shares. I. 
also madi' in n similar manner to that of the Building i 
Associations, n minimum rate of interest being fixed at 5 

Loans, however, may be made upon the amount of sb 
for. Bach stock being pledged as semrity for the loan. 
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BuiVdiug and Loan AssociationB loane are usually made upon real 
estate seciirity only. Unlike the Credit Union, the Cooperative Bank 
does nut loan on peraoiial Bccuritj. 

Such hanks are under the suptirvieion of the State Banking 
department of the state in which they are organized. 

Federal Farm Loans. — An Act of Congress approved July 17, 
li^lU, pruvides Cur tile oryii nidation of iwelre FcdL'ral Laud Eanka. 
I'^armors diiisiring loans from sucii banks will be required to become 
•aembers of local national farm-loan as^t-iatioas. 

The law also provides for the organization of joint-stock land 
biixiks which may lend money directly to fanners, but lliG organiza- 
tion of sui.h bauks depciida entirely on private initiative and tlie 
mvestmt'iit of private capital. 

The iLocal National Farm-loan Association. — In order to 
"►•^^YiiiiKe such an association, at least 10 prospective borrowers are 
'ii-Mii^ssary, and tlie aggregate amount they wish to borrow milst not 
'le less tlian $20,000. 

The shares are $5 each and every member must subscribe for 
sliiirts equal to 5 per cent, of his proposed loan. 

The articles of association properly executed muat he forwarded 
t* the nearest Federal Laud IJank, and the local association must 
sabscribe for shares of stock (value ft5 per share) in the Federal 
laztd bauk etiual to the amount of it£ own shares of stock. 

The Feiieral land bank sends an appraiser to investigate the 
solvency and character of the applicants for luans, and to determine 
the value of the land to be mortgaged. If the report is favorable 
the charter for the local association is granted ; if not favorable it la 
refused. 

The local association does not lend money to farmers, but merely 
acU as an agent for the farmers and for the Federal Land Banks. 
It helpe appraise land, it passes upon applicants for membership and 
performs much necessary clerical work. It is also authorized to 
fiive deposits, and to issue certificates therefor, each bearing i 
IT cent, interest for not longer tljan one year. When presented at 
e Federal Laud Bank in amounts of $2^ or multiples thereof 
; converted into land-bank bonds. In this way it adds to 
flie aviiihiblt- ciij'ital with which to make loans. 

The Federal Land Bank. — Each of these twelve banks has a 
minimum capital of $750,000 which is raised by public subscription. 
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or ill part or in f uli subscribed to by tlie Federal Treasury. Loans lu 
farmers are made througli tbis bank. 

After such a bank receives SlUOjUUO in sutwcriptioiis for iu 
tituck from local associations, a permanent board of director) d 
uiue mombcrs is elected for each Bank, six from the local asaocia- 
tions and tliree appointed bj the Federal l-Vrm-loan board. Oovcrn- 
mcnt funds may be deposited in these banks, not to exceed $i>,<)O0,(HXl 
ill the aggregate at any one time, at the diacretion of the SecretiiJ 
of the Treasury. 

Loans. — Loans run for not less than 5 years and not more tliwi 
■11) years. Tlie rate of interest charged must not exceed 6 pvi cent, 
or more tlian 1 per cent, over tlie interest paid on bonds issued b) 
the Federal Laud Banks. 

Net protits earned by Ihc Federal Land Banke, after p»|iii£ 
expenses and providing for a required reserve, will be returned tn 
the local natioiia! farm-loan associations, to be distributed among 
the Iwrrowers after deducting therefrom the expenses and reser™ 
requirements of the local associations. In this way the iuternl 
actually paid by the farmer is espected to be greatly reduced. 

Each loan must make provision for annual or semi-annual psi- 
ments on ita principal, so that the debt will be entirely paid, inciuif- 
ing interest at the end of the period. At the end of the first fiv^ 
year period, the borrower is given the option of paying any bJ^i- 
tional sum on the principal in multiples of $'^5 on any interest dslC' 

Amortization. — This terra is used to indicate the reduction »' 
extinction of a debt at the end of a fised period of time, tlirou^ 
the periodical payments, at fixed intervals, of a certain auni reprc 
Bonting a part payment on principal together with accrued inleresl- 
At the end of an amortization period both principal and ioteW 
on a debt will have been paid in full. 

As an illustration, if a farmer borrows $1000 at 5 per cent tot* 
paid back in 30 annual instalments on this plan, he will m«kp b p»J' 
meat nf $8(1.24 at the end of each year for 1!) years, and *Sn.S3 
for the twentieth year, when the deht will be cancelled. 

The following table shows the annual payments required on ' 
loan of SlftOO running for a 20-year period, with interest at .i, Mi 
and 6 per cent. For larger sums, multiples of $1000, the amoonte 
are proportionately multiplied : 
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Who May Borrow from Federal Land Banks. — Fanners' 
BuUetm 792 states that *' In order to obtain a loan from a Federal 
Land Bank the bon-ower must agree to use the proceeds of the loan 
for one or more of certain objects specified in the act, namely, for 
the purchase of land for agricultural use; for equipment, fertilizers, 
and livestock for the land mortgaged; for buildings and other 
permanent improvements on said land; or, with -certain limitations, 
for the payment of indebtedness. The borrower must furnish as 
security a first mortgage on farm land. The amount of the loan 
must not be less than $100 nor more than $10,000. The loan must 
not exceed 50 per cent, of the appraised value of the farm land and 
20 per cent, of the value of the permanent improvements adequately 
insured. The borrower must be engaged, or about to be engaged, 
in the cultivation of the farm mortgaged. He will also be re- 
(juired, ordinarily, to become a member of a local national fann- 
loan association.'^ 

Investment Features Offered by Federal Land Banks.— The 
same Bulletin explains the investment features of the land banks 
as follows: 

In place of selling the actual mortgages, the Federal Land 
Banks are authorized to issue bonds secured by an assignment and 
pledge of the mortgages, in denominations of $25, $50, $100, $500, 
and $1000. Because of the careful safeguards applied to these 
bonds they are expected to prove attractive to a large number of 
investors who desire to purchase reliable and convenient securities. 
It is believed that the bonds of small denominations will encourage 
saving and investment. They are exempt from all forms of taxation. 

Investment Value of Annual Payments. — Circular No. 60, 
issued by the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, is especia^v 
valuable in computing the annual payments that must be made to 
reduce and extinguish the principal and interest of a debt during ^ 
term of years, explained in the circular mentioned as follows: 

" This figure is found by dividing the amount of the loan ^3 
the present value (at compound interest) of a payment of one dol^^^ 
at the end of each year for the term of the loan. Thus, the pres^^ 
value of a payment of $1 at the end of each year for 20 ye^^ 
reckoned at 5 per cent, compound interest, is $12.46221 ; divid^"^-* 
$1000 by this figure, we get $80.21 as the number of dollars tl>^ 
must be pa,id each year in order to cancel a loan of $1000, ^^ 
interest at 5 per cent, in 20 years. In case of semi-annual paym 
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est periods are counted instead of the ye&rs, and a rate 
e-half the annual rate is used." 
FMonis plan banks were originated and started by A. J. 
1 attorney, in Norfolk, Ya., about 1912, for the purpose 
J money to wage-earners and those unable to borrow at 
r conunereial banks. Tlie endorsement of two responsible 
I required on a note. Money is loaned at 6 per cent. 
Senta on notes are made in small weekly sums, according to 
ount borrowed; for instance, $1 per week on a $50 loan 
per week on a $100 loan. In this way the loan may be made 
Dnger period than that required by other banks and repay- 
in small amounts are accepted weekly, 
[ley may be deposited in amounts of ¥50 and multiples thereof^ 

ricates are issued for the deposits drawing 5 per cent. 
The banke are generally well financed. 
QUESTIONS 
te liifr various types of inatitutioiiH for aacing in this country. 
■ many of these institutions ary represented in your foraniiinity? 
kt iB th« niiainiuni and maximum ^^um that may 1>e deposited liy nn 
dividual in the Postal Savings BankT 

Jones transferred his postal savings certificate to the Green Grocer 
>nipBny in payment of liis bill, but the latter refused to aecept it, 
they claijn«d it was not "legal tendpr" and not transferable. Mr. 
ines claimed it was transferable. Who wax riglitT 
it interest is alloived on Postal Savings Accounts! 
,t interest is alloived on Postal Savings Bonds? 
Postal Savings Bonds subject to tuxation T 

iribe the purpose and plan of operation of BuildinR and lean Anao- 
itjons; 01 Credit Unions, of Co-operative BankB, 
,t is the purpose or object of the Federal Land Banks? 
• many Federal Land Banks are there in the United St*tea! 
it U tWr relation to the National Fariti-Loan AssociationB! 
\t is meant by "nmortiKBtiou"? 
it are the investment features offered by Fedn'al Ijand-Bsnks? 

Fr«st is charged on loans made to furnier^ through National 
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INVESTMENTS 

As suggested in another chapter, persons without businew ei- 1 
perience should not invest savings or other fluids witliout ibtl 
advice of a competent and honest banker, broker or lawyer. Ttii^fl 
however, should not prevent one from learning all he can pertauuti{fl 
to tlte curious forms of investment, a few of which are meatioiMAI 
,in this chapter. 

In the inveeUoent of money, one good rule to remember is tint I 
generally epeaking, ike lower the rate of interest the safer vriU i* I 
the investment. The more risk involved in an inveetraenl, Ihl 1 
higher will be the interest offered. As a rule, one must cboOMJ 
either one or the other — safety of principal with smaller return on i( 
or a greater risk for the sake of a large return. 

Before deciding upon assuming a larger risk for a greater TetaoW I 
review carefully the advantages offered by the following institutioar" 
for saving: (o) Savings Banks, (6) Cooperative Banks, (c) Crwl 
rnton.<;, (d) Postal Savings Banks, (e) Federal Land Banki, [/^if 
Building and Loan Associations (Chapter XXVI), 

Personal Loans. — In loaning money to individuuls for ( 
tumis. such as tliirty, sixty, ninety or one hundred and tm 
days, commercial banks charge six per cent, interest. If a p«i* 
offers to pay another eight or ten per cent, interest for such a lo 
the chances are that his credit at the hank is not good, bec»n«il 
such wore the case, that person would Itorrow the money frtiin a 
bank at the lower rate uf interest. In making such loam, i 
)«houlil lie careful to learn llic characttT and financial Btandingii 
the borrower. If one has a bank account such information a' 
pntbubly be [iroeurcd for one by the banker. 

'jiother point to rememlier is that if such a loan is to lie n 
^•dvandng the moni-y, all of the conditions that might l| 
1 by the hank should be carried out. If the hauk way 
n an endorser on the note, or security, the individual I 
money should ilemand the same protection. 
'romtsBory Notes, — A promissory note is exactly wbit J 
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name implies, a writku promise to pay. Following in a sample 
of such a note : 

$100 Chicago, III., Oct. 1, 1918. 

Sixty days after date, I promise to pay to John Jones 

or order, One Hundred and No-lOO 

Dollars, For value received, with interest at 6 per cent, per annum, 
from dote, payable at the First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 

William Smith. 

The principal and vital parts of such a note are the following : 
(a) "I promise to pay." (6) "Interest at 6 per cent'' (c) The 
date, (d) Signature, (e) "For value received." (/) "Per an- 
num *' from date (or maturity). (^) Date of maturity. 

The note must express the promise to pay, and it must show that 
^e promise to pay is in exchange for " value received." The date, 
^e date of maturity and the signature, of course, are necessary. 
WTiere the note is to be paid, may or may not be expressed, as 
desired. 

If the words " per annum " follow the promise to pay interest, 

^'^s allows the holder of the note, if the principal is not paid within 

* year, to add the accumulated interest to the principal at the end 

^* that period and to charge the agreed rate of interest upon both 

*^^ unpaid principal and interest. 

In loaning money on promissory notes, banks usually deduct the 
on the loan from the principal, in which event the note 
j^^^vild read "interest at 6 per cent, per annum from maturity." 
77^ %n illustration, if $200 is borrowed at G per cent, for sixty days, 
^_ ^ interest would be $2 for that period and this amount would be 

by the bank, and the balance $198 paid to the borrower. 
_ "the note is paid when due, there will be no further interest ; but 
- ^ ^ot, interest will have to be paid from the date of maturity until 

*^ note is paid. 
^^ ^ If interest is not paid in advance, then the note would read, 
^^terest at 6 per cent, per annum from date," 

.A Demand Note. — ^This form of note may read the same as any 
I'^iaiisfiory note with the exception that instead of inserting a time 
I>ayment^ the words " On demand " are used, as '' On demand, 1 
^^'^'^mise to pay, etc." 

This form of note allows the borrower to pay the amount due 
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whenever ready, and it also allows the lender to "demand" ti* 
payment of the note with any accrued interest at any time. 

A Judgment Note. — A judgment note is the same afl a promi-S 
sory note, with the exception that it contains a paragraph "«>** 
feeaing judgment " on the part of the horrower in the evKit tJ»« 
note is not paid when due, and sometimes agreeing to the paym^o' 
of an attorney's fee in such an event. Such a " confession of jud^^ 
ment " avoids certain court proceedings on the part of the lend©*" 
and judgment can be entered on the county records against ii»3 
property possessed or to be possessed in the county by the borrows 
within the period fixed by the statute of limitation. 

Mortgage Notes. — Strictly speaking, a mortgage note is usj 
note secured by a mortgage, chattel or real estate, but in tim {»«>■ 
nection reference is meant to a note secured by a real <st&4:' 
mortgage. 

Such notes, instead of running for a short period, ususllj 
run for from three to five years. Local and nationaJ Snaneial ctrt*- 
ditions govern the rate of interest, as do aoraetimea the sire of tJ»< 
loan and its desirability as an investment, running from 5 per cen^ 
51/^ per cent, and G per cent, on city buildings to from 6 per ceist. 
to 10 per cent, on farm property. 

It is not safe for the ordinary individual to pass upon such 
loans without the assistance and advice of both a banker and mn 
attorney ; the banker to pass upon the safety of the investment and 
the value of the security offered, and the lawyer to pass upon the 
title and the legality of the mortgage. 

In making such mortgages the following points shoiild 1* 
observed : 

(a) See that title to the property is perfect. 

(6) Require abstract of title, guarantee poliev or Tnrww 
"Regiat ration. (See Chapter XXXI, p. .194.) 
-(c) Have attorney pass upon both. 

f (f ) Have a banker pass upon the desirability of the invcstmfut 

(p) See that the loan does not exceed 60 per cent, of the nlw 
of the security. 

(f) Make provisions for prepayment of part of the loan heloft 
the full period of maturity expires, so as to reduce the risk. 

((j) See that buildings are properly insured, and kept insttwl 
during life nf the mortgage, and (bat the policy is payable tn tk 
mortgagee. 
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' litles, foreclosure or morlyHges, seroud mrtrtgagcs, and other 
BBpede oC Uio rettl ef^tato iirolilcm. see Chapter XXXI, p. ;103. 

Bonds. — Cities, townshipH, cnunliea, slates aud the Federal 
Govenimeiit, railroads and otlier L'orporatious requiring money that 
cannot he raised in other ways, is^uo bonds which are promiaefl to 
jitiy certain sums of money at definite times, with interest a,t a 
certain rule payahle at regular intervals. 

A city may desire to huild waterworks, or a sewer system, or a 
railroad may wish to build a branch line, and in such cases a bond 
iseue is made and oiTiired for sale, usually in denominations of 
8500 and $1000. 

In the case of a governmental corporation such as a city or 
county, both the credit and the property of the unit of government 
isauing the bonds constitute the security offered the investor. In 
thecaae of private corporations, as a railroad, such bonds are usually 
protected by a mortgage on all of the property of the corporation. 
If. however, a miliion-ilollar mortgage were issued on the property 
of a corporation, few persons would l>e able or willinp; to invest that 
amount of money, and therefore the million dollars is divided up 
into bonds of smaller denominations which may be subscribed to in 
small amounts such as $500 or .$1000 as stated. 

At " Par Value." — The amount written on the face of the bond 
's the par value of the bond, as this is the amount that must be 
'aicl at maturity by the corporation issuing the same to the person 
"en holding the bond. For various reasons, a certain kind of 
■t^nd may not be in demand by investors, in which case the cor- 
''^'"ation issuing the same, or those having invested in such bonds 
■"4 desiring to sell them, may have to offer them at leas than par 
" Order to find a buyer. Thus a bond with $100 face value may be 
•ought and sold at $97, or $3 below par; but this would not relieve 
■''O corporation from being compelled to pay the full or face value of 
^lOo at maturity. 

At a " Premium." — Sometimes the bonds of a corporataon may 
>* ao desirable as an investmeut that purchasers bid against each 
•^er in trying to buy them, with (Jhe result that the price goes to 
4 ** premium," or above pur. For instani^e, a $100 bond may be 
bought and eojd at $102; that is. at a premium of $2. But at 
maturity such a bond calls only for a $100 payment to the holder, 
The investor may ask *' \Vliy should I have to pay $1033.50 for 
il Mt-Vcar 6 per cent, bond of a certain railroad when I shall only 
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get 81000 on the tioud at maturity?" The reason is that persona 
are willing to pay the premium in order to get so safe an investmenl 
paying a rate of interest higher than iiauai bank interest, and run- 
ning 20 years before the bond matures. Such a bond pays $50 a 
year interest, whereas a bank would only pay $30 on a $1000. The 
$32.50 premium paid only amounts to $l.t)8 per year, for the twenty 
years, bo deducting this from the $50 interest leaves a net yield 
of $48.38 per year against perhaps $30 interest from a bank. The 
$33.50 premium, or $1,62 per year, is merely a fee paid so thatjon 
will get $50 a year interest for your money instead of only $30. 

Below Par. — Certain bonds may be bought below par, aiinT 
beeause the security is not of the beat, although the rate of iatereai 
is high ; or perhaps bec-auae the rate of interest offered is so lo" 
that the bond ie not attractive because of low returns. Bond prico 
also vary with conditions of the money market. 

The actual return on money investment in a bond, it is to 
noted, is determined not only by the rate of interest paid on 
face of the bond, but by the price paid in purchasing the bond; 
example, a bond paying 6 per cent, or $6 a year and costing $121}, 
really pays only 5 per cent, on the investment ($G is 5 per cent 
of $120); and a bond paying 4 per cent, or $4 and costang $S0 
really pays 5 per cent, on the investment ($4 is 5 per cent, of $80). 

Besides government and municipal bonds, there are r»ilro«d 
bonds and bonds of certain industrial cnmpanies which are goodiE- 
vostments. A banker ia in a position to give reliable advice orW 
obtain it. Besides security of principal, one will wish to conader 
size and certainty of interest payment; and the probable stahili^y 
of market value of the bond, in case one should later wish to sei! it- 
Bonds are transferable and negotiable, so that one may sell them 
if there is a market fnr them, or borrow upon "them by placing tlicni 
with a bank as security. ■ 

Banker's Partial Payment Bonds. — In the chapter on "''*^^ 
ings and ifeithods in Saving" is given a description of Bankeri^B 
Partial Payment Bonds, a method recently dev!se<] for saving *'' 
certain amount monthly. During a period of years this amoun'- 
plus the interest allowed and a bonus paid by the bank, will at v^^ 
expiration of the period agreed upon ei|ual the amoujit of the bo*^' 
purchased. 

Stocks. — Stocks are merely shares of ownership in a comps**.- 
and its property, upon which is paid interest in the form of d»^ 
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e company is doing a profitable businese. The dividends 
depend euUrely upou the profits earned by the compauj. 

A company incorporated for $1UO,(JOO may decide to issue itfi 
shares or stock in denominations o£ $1UU, in which case 11)00 shares 
of stock will be offered for sale, and tiie proceeds of tlie sale will 
be uaed to start the company in l>usiufss. if the company earns 
enough money to pay all expenses for the year, besides a net profit 
of $5000, the latter amomit represents the earnings, and the com- 
pany can, if it wisli, declare that aJiionnt of dividends to be 
divided among the stockholders. With 1000 shares issued this 
would mean a dividend of $5 for each $100 worth of stock issued, 
'.r a 5 per cent, dividend. 

Instead of paying a dividend, however, the company may, if it 
elects, place the $5000 or any part of it, in a '' sinking fund " or a 
fund, to which will be added from time to time, more money for 
some special purpose, such as the enlargement of the plant, or for 
other use. or it may hold the $5000 in a reserve fund for possible 
ewDtingencies. 

The value of stocks and their earning power fluctuate. Much 
depends upon the management of the oompany. and everything 
depeaids upon its success. Stocks of companies that are Bound 
and that {iffer unusual inducement* to the purchaser, rarely reacli 
the general public. 

Preferred and Common. — Stocks are of two kinds: preferred. 
or those the earnings of which, if there are any, must first be 
divided, the dividend being at a stated percentage, 6 per cent, or 8 
per cent., as the case may he; and common stock, or that which 
Teoeives a share of the earnings after preferred dividends are paid. 
There is no limit to the dividend which may be paid on common 
etoc^. Preferred stock gives a more assured income but a limited 
one; coraraon stock is less certain, hut may give a much larger 
payment. 

The distinctions between bonds and stocks which are of im- 
portance to investors should he grasped. Bonds, which are mort- 
gages, are safer as regards principal and income; their principal 
value fluctuates in the market, but at maturity is worth a definite 
par value; the interest on the bond is a definite guaranteed rate; 
while interest and principal are virtually guaranteed by the pledge 
of the property " bonded." 

As BtodcB are shares of ownership, their principal value varies 
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will tlip ninrkct and tlicrn is no ultimalc par value; their diviilo 
rnU's also are uiuerlaiii — while preferred stock if it pajs divide 
pays a certain rate, there is uo guarautcc tlial oithur il ur minini 
stock will pay divideuds. Stucks arc speculative and uacertsiui 
to principal value aud as to iucome. They axe iiot suitable fonni 
iiC investment for the jjerson of emaJl means, but only for iIkj* 
who can afford to lose what is put into them. 

Caution. — A person should he careful ahout investing in ti 
kind of stocks, especially those that on; highly advertised, 
those that otfer glowing promises and great inducements, eiicli i 
mining stock. Do not attempt to go into any Imsine-ss in 
you have not been trained, and do not iuveBt in any company, J 
which you do not have access to all the facts. Do not specuUte U 
stocks. Do not buy of agents who solicit — good stoi'ks are new_ 
sold in that way. Do not take chances with your savings! For the 
average person, bonds should be the form of investment rather tiian 
stocks; the average person should not buy stocks unless he caii 
afford to lose his income aud often to risk his principal. 

Real Estate Investment. — Aside from the various projwli 
offered by legitimate institutions for savings, perhaps the safest 
aud most profitable form of investment that may be made liy liie 
average individual is the buying aud selling of real estate, ami i" 
renting the same. 

With proper guidance from a reputable banker and a lawyer, 
and with a fair knowledge of real estate values in a conmiuuitA'> 
one may with a small capital, purchase a residence or a piece vf 
business property and from the rent be able to pay operating u* 
pensee and at the same time earn a good rate of interest o 
money invested. In doing tliis, however, one should stick to tl 
community in which one livea. Do not be beguiled by advertisemeo 
of city subdivisions elsewhere being opened up by speculitoi 
One must really have lived in a community for a numher of yi 
In become thoroughly conversant with real estate values. 
estate and its purchase is discussed in Chapter XXXI, but bum 
inve-^tnient turns largely on knowledge of the local details whi 
in even,' commuuily affect the value of real estate, 

In Conclusion. — In making any kind of investment, be ■ 
tliat you know what you are doing, and even though you are a 
fied with your knowledge of conditions and with your jn^ 
before taking action refer the entire matter either to a c 
hanker or to a lawyer. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Explain the meaning of a promissory note? 

2. If a note reads "interest after maturity'* when is the interest to be 

paid? 

3. Is a note legal without the words "value received"? 

4. What is a judgment note? 

5. A demand note? 

6. What is meant by stocks, or shares? 

7. What is a bond? 

8. In loaning money on real estate security what arc the principal factors 

to be considered? 

9. Why should one consult a banker in loaning money? 

0. A lawyer? 

1. What is meant by par value f 

2. By the "premium" on a bond? 

3. Why may bonds sell for less than par? 

4. For more than par? 

5. What is a "dividend"? 

6. Which is the better investment, a bond or a share of stock? Why? 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. Secure if possible, and paste in a note book, a blank Promissory Note; 

a Demand Note; a Judgment Note. 

2. Write out a promissory note payable to John Doe for $275.00 dup in 

sixty days with interest at G per cent, per annimi. 

3. If possible secure a blank bond and explain ite purpose. 

4. Jones paid $500.00 for a bond which was par value on the first of May. 

1918. It drew interest at 4 per cent, from that date. Jones sold the 
bond May 1, 1019, at 98. How much did he make? 

5. W^hat per cent, of interest did it net him ? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

OLD AGE 

Special provision for old age is seldom thought of apart from 
a desire to save and accumuJate a competency, but old age is a 
subject that should be considered independently of the question of 
saving. 

Three Vital Factors in the Budget. — There are three factors, 
already mentioned and discussed, that deserve especial considera- 
tion in every family. They are " savings, life insurance and the pur- 
chase of a home." These factors are again mentioned that they may 
not be confused with the subject of preparation for old age. 

Every couple starting out in life should, at once, plan on 
eventually owning their own home, whether it be a house or aJ^ 
apartment. It will only be a matter of years before that home will 
be paid for, and then, if adversity comes, the insistent montiilj' 
demand for rent will not be heard at their door. 

The next step should be to provide a life insurance policy, not 
for any investment purpose, but simply for the sake of protectioX^- 
This policy should preferably be a limited payment policy on whio^ 
all payments arc completed before old age comes on. Life insu"^' 
ance does not mean merely protection for some loved one ; it al^5-o 
means protection for the holder of the policy. When old age do^3^ 
come, and when adversity demands that children or even strange 
come to the rescue, such assistance need not be accepted as charit 
as the possession of a life insurance policy means that children 
others who assume the care of the aged may be fully recompen 
when death matures the policy. 

The third step is the determination to save something every we-^'^' 
or month from the pay-envelope; to invest that money as it act^")^' 
nuilates and to add the interest that it earns to the principal, ^" 
order that a competency may be accumulated. 

Some may think that this is sufficient protection against old »^r5^» 
but is it? 

Another Vital Factor Necessary. — If one could be assu***" 
that one's savings would continue to accumulate, and tliat ^}^^^ 
would always remain invested wisely and safely, perhaps that nxi& 
350 
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all that would be necessary to safeguard against tliG storms 

adversity, but the great dajiger comes from the fact that it ia 
itoral to make our savings earn more money. We have a right 
' save and a duty to inveet our saviugs, but all investments are 
ibject to adverse iiifliieneea. Judgment may be at fault. Care- 
ssness of self or others may cause disaster. In making investments 
le generally takes certain speculative chances and the idea as to 
bat eoDStitutes a margin of sa(ety differs. The savings of a life 
lie may be easily swept away over night. How then may this 

guarded against? In two ways: 

Fibst: By deciding that a certain percentage of the sum laid 
de for saving shall be considered as an apportionment for old 
5- If as an illustration, twenty-five dollars a month is to be 
i amount laid aside for saving, let live dollars of it go into an 

—age fund. Twenty dollars may be invested with safety as the 
E^ thought, but also with the idea of making it earn as much 

Jx)seible. This of course entails much more risk than it would 
it were deposited in a Savings Bank. The five dollars in the 
l— age fund, however, should not be risked in any way or be 
ejected to speculation or hazard of any kind. It should be 
p<«ited in a Savings Bank and be allowed to draw the customary 
fee per ceilt. interest, compounding tlie interest as soon as it 
^^^unulates sufficiently. It may be invested in Government Bonds, 
■fc it should not be invested in real estate, in loans, mortgages or 

any form that possibly could cause loss. 

Skcond: Regardless of tlie amount saved, tiie old-age fmid may 
ttply represent another apportionment to be made in the budget, 
fter the savings apportionment has been made, five dollars a 
^ath or as much more as possible should be apportioned to this 
Ud. In the course of twenty to forty years, even $5 a month at 
(Upouad interest amounts to a considerable sum. This fund should 
'Ver be used for speculative purposes, and it should not be used 
«* anything involving any kind of risk. The sole purpoec of such 
r\md is to divorce the money intended for protection against age 
t>m other savings subject to investments with their nccesstiry 

Some may say that endowment insurance policies will provide 
t just sucli exigencies. Perhaps they will, but they entail the 
l^nditure of more money per year than thousauds of families can 
md they also arc subject to the inability of the holder to con- 
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tinue the payments of the necessary premiums. As intimated els^ 
where, it is better to divorce the investment feature from the entire 
question of insurance. 

The Relation of Children to Parents. — It is true that childrea | 
may marry, and that in such an event, they will have their own 
financial burdens to meet, but this fact should not absolve them 
from all obligations to the parents who have given the best years 
of their lives to their care and education. 

So long as a parent is dependent, that dependency should be 
placed upon the children, if there are any living. In order that Oxe 
parent may not be an incubus upon children, a better method of 
meeting the old-age problem should be found than that whicli 
commonly obtains. 

In the first place, from early childhood, children should "be 
taught the nature of their obligations to their parents. As soon 
as they are old enough to understand this problem they should aid 
the parents in trying to solve it, not merely for the benefit of the 
parents but for the good of the children themselves. 

As an illustration, the old saying that " There is no roof large 
enough to cover two families," is in intent a pretty wise old sa'^^- 
Children who marry should not be encumbered with the care of 
parents under the same roof. They have a right to' their privacV 
and parents are also entitled to live their lives alone. Normally 
one of the greatest mistakes parents can make is to live with a ma^' 
ried daughter or son. Volumes could be written upon this subj^^ 
but it is not necessary. The question is how to prevent such * 
necessity. 

In the first place it shoukl be understood between parents arp- ^ 
children, that the death of the father means that the bulk of tfc^*^ 
property accumulated goes to the wife, or vice versa. Also th^^^ 
the death of both parents means that the property is to be divide-'^ 
equally between the surviving children, or that, if the care of th 
parent or parents falls upon one of the children, that one shall 
reimbursed for such care out of the estate first, and that the remain^ ^ 
ing portion is to be divided equally between the surviving children^ ^ 
What the childroii do for the parent or parents then does not become^^ 
a matter of charity or an ohlitjation on anyone's part. If there ^ 
is property such obligations will ultimately be repaid. 

As soon as children are able to work, or when they do become - 
sufficiently independent economically, if they continue to live ^ 
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&1 roof, they should pay a reasonable suia toTomra' 

e parents. This sum may be applied to the old-age fimd, or if 
) not needed it may be iiivestj^d and returned to the children 
znarrin^ or later in life, 

,Aside from the above, children when economically independent, 
wtiether living with parents or not, should coutribute a minimum 
L weekly or monthly to this old-age fund. A bond oE a certain 
niraount may be purdiaaed by each child and paid for in monthly 
instalments. Bonds may be had in denominations of one, two hun- 
dred and fifty, five hundred and a thousand dollars each. The 
sm^lII monthly payment would hardly be felt by most young people 
ewning a fair- salary. When they marry and their obligations 
l*c^<inie heavier the payment may be reduced and when a sufficient 
an^ount iiaa been accumulated with which to protect the parents 
aJi«i make them economically independent the payments may cease 
entirely. 

AVhcre the united efforts of parents and children have saved 
s generous amount, the interest alone may be suffieieDt, and per- 
h*-I3s tile capital may never be touched. In tlie latter case, the 
prixicipal should be returned to the children according to their 
Bplxirtionments at the death of the parents. 

In any event, and under all circumstances, the child that con- 
trit»ute8 to the 8upport_of parents should be reimbursed out of the 
p^i-ente' estate, before a general equal division is made among the 
RUviving children. 

If parents have no property and nothing but an insurance policy 
^ represent tlieir savings, tlioy have a right to expect one or more 
of tlieir children to keep up the premiums (if it is not a paid-up 
policj-), and also to care for them. The amount eo paid and con- 
l^iliiited may be deducted from the policy at maturity, or it may 
"o (inderftood that the full amount of tlie policy goes to the one 
*'>t) (wsumea the responsibility for Ihc old folks' care. If some 
*** tliose suggestions were put into effect, there would be happier 
**miIJpE, fewer old folks' homes, and little destitution among the 
«eed. 

Possessions of the Aged. — One of the very worst ex|wrimenls 
^J^H persons or those advanced in years can make, is to deed their 
f*^l ftitat* and I'onvey their personal property to children. While 
'*■ ftiay bo fully understood that their properly is to go to the chil- 
^ 1 at the death of the parents, no such disposition of either real 
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or personal property should be made during the life of ihe parents. 
No matter how loviitg and kiud diitdren may be, the humau equalim 
must be cousidered. The old father or mother with a few thousand 
dollars at personal dispoeal is always a little bit more welcome it 
the fireside of the favorite child than tlie parent or parents who Bt 
there because they have uo otlier place to go, aud uu ohoiee to mate 

A young man ie au.viuus to go into business. He is verj atiit 
(if himself and his prospects, and his glowing eloquence easily moW 
the fond ear of the aged mot ber and father. Their little store is soo 
staked on the enterprise, hut the sou's judgment is not vhtt B 
should he and it is soon discovered that the experiment has not beta 
a suceeas, and father and mother are now entirely dependent upon 
tbe care of the children. It is too late for them to begin all oW 
again. 

It is a pretty safe rule not to do business with friends and relt- 
tivcs. Old people should firmly make up their minds to hold tlV 
bulk of their possessions in their own name so long as they li>^ 
They should leave the matter of investments entirely iu (he hanJf 
of a reliable banker, and nu financial move of any importance shouil 
be made without his advicj and consent, and if it is made it shonM 
be supervised and put into esecutiou by such a banker. 

Not Entirely an Individual Problem. — Provision for o!il >^ 
while directly dependent upon the family, needs to be supplemcnWi 
by aid from the employer and from the state. 

The citizen is a ward of the state, and the state require* ("f 
its own protection that its citizens receive at least an elementir; 
education, aud bo we have our compulsory school laws. As a furtln!' 
protection against becoming a public charge in case of misfortiU' 
and extreme poverty, the same line of reasoning may be eitcoM 
and the state be urged to provide against such coutingenciw bj » 
government pension fund. 

On the other hand, this burden should not l>e thrown ontintp 
upon the government any more than upon the individual, 
employer should be expected to contribute to such a pcusion liuii 
Many lUouBunds of persons devole the best years of thoir lives lo tbc 
interest of their einployers. They may have specialized in tMt 
fonn o^" work that unfits them fur other lines of endcAvor. wJ 
through years of service tlicv have contributwl lo the huildin;: o)! 
and growth of the employer's Inisiriess. Can such loyal and ™t 
lanuouB service on the part of employees ever Itc compciiMtcl t* 
in the form of a wage only? J 
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k man after twenty to thirty years oE faithful service for 
^er has been dropped out of service in order to give place 
iger man. Unable to secure work in his special line, and 
leam a new trade, he becomes a dependent either upon 
kielatives, unless a competency haa been acquired. Eco- 
nitions often make it impossible for meu of famllieB to 
Ht is not always their fault that such conditions find them 
m old-age fund to protect them in later life, 
such conditions that to-day demand that the emploj^er con- 
is share to a pension fund for employees. 
kmen's Compensation and Pension Funds. — There in 
plan that has been adopted as a standard by American 
■s to lake care of this situation. Many employers have 
a pension system. Such systems usually require that tiie 
•8 deposit with the company a certain per cent, of their 
go into the pension fund for their own protection, and for 
illar so saved, the employer agrees to deposit a certain 

J the same purpose. 

lorms of compensation for workmen are the profit sharing 

I have been adopted by many of the larger business con- 

nr 200 such plans are now in force iu this country. They 
sified into three general groups aa follows: 

iBstribution of a specific proportion of the net profits 

idvance. 

ratuities made by employers from time to time, 
pportunities given employees to purchase stock in tlic con- 
' specially favorable conditions, not available to the 
lie. 

laring in this country was first tried out in 1867. The 
liiBt introducing it paid their emiployees 25 per cent, of 
^Bts. "Some companies that adopted this system as early 
I continue it, hut many have abandoned the plan as a 

mploycrs who have tried it think that it promotes con- 
rvice, more regular nttemlaucc, a betl^-r s^iirit of co- 
liid that it reduces the ewt of production. Others are 
I aa to its value. Strange to say iiwst objectors to profit 
■ from the ranks nf unioninod ialwr, who evidently 
5 of the molivcs i>f rnijiloyera who adopt it, and who 
baps as a rival of Unionism, 
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Government Pension Systems. — As early as 17*2 provisjon 
for annuities for the aged poor was proposed in England. WW I 
some nations liave done in lliii form of Govorrinient pensiouf \t 
shown as follows; 

GnHMANy: In 1891 Germany adopted a conipulsorj' ami mh- 
tributory system of pensions. The emploj'ee ami the employer ue 
TOmpelled to conlribute a certain amount, to which thp government 
adds its share. 

Denmark; In this country, the pension fund is supported iij 
both local and national taxes, and both sexes over CO yeans of ags 
are provided for, supplementing any private help that may be gifta 
to the individual. 

New Zbalaxu : This country jieiisioiis ihL- deserving poor over fi* 
years of age. .Assislance from other suurcce and private propcrlf 
owned by the individual is taken into consideration in awartlingtii^ 
amount of the pension. A similar plan is jn operation in Vietorii^ 
Australia. 

Great Bkitain; The pension system of this country i* nm — 
contributory; that is, it is not dependent upon contributions ffon^ 
the individual or employer. Those over 70 years of age, irtot^" 
income does not exceed $105 per year, are paid $1.25 a ireek, wM' 
a graduated scale of liencfils is applied to those having incouM ibc^S 
$157.50 per year. This system applies also to paupers ia »«*■ — 
houses. 

France: This is a contributory system, and it provides pc"— 
sions for all those alxtve 65 years of age whose income is unifer" 
$600 |>er year, the highest pension amounting to about $82 per yMf- 

United States: No such Bystem exists in this country ujftr 
but it is only a matter of time before some provision mint '» 
made for the pension of the aged indigent. Probably such a miwn 
should provide for compulsory insurance against old age on D* 
part of the individual, and contributory insurance on Ihc part"' 
tlio employer, supplemented by governmental aid. 

Summary. — If some family plan for protection againet oW 
age, such as that outlined earlier in the chapter, were put intu 
I'fTei't during youth or even in middle age. and if children. heUm ^ 
their responsibilities become too great assume their share in hwiW- 
ing up an old-nge fund for the parent?. Ihey will come tn li»i i 
.Opon it as an investment and not a hardship, an art of eharit>" nt» 
l^nty. What they mntrihufe added to what the parent* almidy W"T 
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!i»vcaecuninlalptl, logcllirr with iiilcrest, sliouUl prove an iiiccullve 
lo anj nglit-lhiiikLinj ohUd. Willi eume «Ufli plan in effect, parents 
may live their owu lives in Uieir own way until tlie end. It will 
not be neceaaarj for thein to lireak up their home in order to live with 
uae o! the children, and with a compulsory system of contributory 
iiisuniupe on the part of the employer and federal government ai 
ifffect, in case of actual neces&ity the questions of support during old 
8^ will be answered. 

This is a problem that has not yet lieen solved or placed upon 
the right economic basis. 

QUESTIONS 
1- V'bat tliree vital items in the Family Budget relate especially to the 

Bubjod of old age? 
-■ Why should there he an "old age" fund, aside from and independent of 

otber prDvisioDa made (or acquiring a competency? 
'- -Are children under moral obligations to support parentB unahla to cars 

for themselvest 
• Should parents live with a married child? If not. nhy iiot? 

Should parents transfer their property to children as an olTaet to 

their own support for the rest of their lives? 
Should children wIlo are earnin^f and living at home contribute to the 

maintenance of the boiiie in the way of board? 
If 10, how should the amount oF board be determined ? 



^Khy? 

^^Hwliat way should children help to make pro^ 

'' Can Uiifl be done in a nmnner that will ultimately return to tlie 

the expenditures made in behalf of the parents? 
L- Should parents loan their earnings to ebitdren for any purpos 
I' tlow may old people be safeguarded against making unwise inve 
S- What is meant by "contributory pension syatems''? 
.A> By compulsory old age pensions? 

18. Can you name any business or industrial concern tliut sui)por 
aion aystemt If so, give the details of the plan, 
"^ you name any concern sapporting a. prtilit-sbaring plan 
a details. 
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HIGHER LIFE AND CULTURAL WANTS IN THE 
FAMILY BUDGET 

Economists find that from 10 to 30 per cent, of the income goe^ 
for the expenditures for '"Higher Life," a smaller percentage witlr 
smaller incomes, and m the income grows the percentage incr 
This allowance is for education, culture, recreation, savings, medin 
and miscellaneous personal expenditures. Two of the most inpoi' 
ant of these expenditures are those for education and recreatioo, U 
they will be made the topics for this chapter. 

Little attention has been given to the expenses involved in Q 
education of children when the subject of family budgets are a 
consideration, and yet there are many factors that add to the fi 
expenditures in this particular that might be eliminated. The a 
ject is a very broad one aud it is almost impossible to discos] 
without stepping beyond the financial aspects of the que 
involved. 

Kindergartens and Special Schools. — In analyzing Uw a 
penditures of nearly every American "middle-class" family iti* 
astounding to find that not a small portion of its expenses nQ 
directly be charged to "snobbishness." In other words, the dw 
to keep up appearances; to ape a neighbor having a much I 
income; to strive to attain an intangible social etatas; these ll 
tempts and ambitions, built upon false standards, are a 1 
tax upon tlie pocketbooks of thouBands of families. This f«ti 
for auch it becomes with many wives and mothers, and with » 
husbands and fathere, finds expression in every item that t 
up the family budget, and education is not the least important oi 
for this unnecessary leakage. 

There are thousands of families who feel that they must ■ 
their small children to private kindergartens. Many of 1' 
private kindergartens furnish transportation for the children, whili 
others do not. It is, however, not sufficient for such families to aUf* 
their children to walk to these schools, or even to ride in the waBwa 
furnished by the schools, but they must be carried to and from adwol 
Jn a private cab or auto. 
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e public school Bystero in nearly every city and town of any 
ie has established kindergkrtens which may be attended by children 
suitable age, free of charge. Snobbieh parents, perhaps, would 
»t think of sending their children to a public kindergarten, and 
snobbishness must pay for private tuition, and snobbishnesB 
ust pay for special and private transportation, all of which is no 
sail item of expense. 

Correspondence Courses. — There is much waste in corre- 
londcui-e courses. Many start such courses and never complete 
lem, because the wrong course was selected, or because the plan 
id requirements of time were not well considered in advance. While 
le best of them are to be commended for adults who cannot other- 
ise satisfy their thirst for knowledge through directed and super- 
i»ed study, they are " makeshifts " for many who take them. 

Special Lessons. — Another great leakage in the average Ameri- 
ui family is the " special lessons." Daughter must take painting 
assons and son must have his music lessons. Mother must have a 
■ourse in self-eipression. and father must study Spanish. 

The writer is heartily in favor of education and of culture and 
ill that contributes to culture, but it is the misdirected energy that 
ponstitutes a great drain upon the economic life of the family am! 
of the community with which fault may be found. 

The public schools are teaching and teaching well the subjects 
if drawing and vocal music. If a child has artistic ability it may 
"id its early expression through classes in the public schools. The 
mdamentals at least may be gained in these classes without resort- 
*g to private lessons. 

Aside from this fact, one should take issue with the ambition 

a parent that starts a child on a course of instruction in either 
'"tisic or art, regardless of whether or not that child possesses a 
"■lent in that direction or even ordinary taste and ability. It is, 
' course, desirable that every child be given opportunity to learn 

* play and sing sufficiently well for the edification of its family and 
Tends as well as for its own enjoyment, hut there are thousands 

* children taking lessons in such subjects who never will he able 
^ paint a picture worthy to be hung upon a wall ; or to sing or play 
' Selection that would please anyone but a fond and doting parent. 
■^ a child shows any aptitude for an art. by all means give it an 
''l>I»rtnnity for developing and espresaing its talent, but there is 
ft^more excuse for giving private lessons in such subjects to the 
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average child than there is to toach it the principles of blacksmith- 
ing. Here iJieii is a trenieiidouK leak ill the eeonomic life of the 
nation. A statenieiil was made some tijiic ago in the public prints 
as to the amount aimually expended for music lessons in the city 
of Chicago. The figures were so startling that they should not 
be quoted here without verification, but they ran into six figuwB, 
and this expenditure represented private lessons only. There Ls 
for instance, in this city and perhaps in other cities, a directoiy 
containing thousands of names of music teachers, and yet how many 
of their pupils have become known to the public as musicians, and 
how many of them have received value in full for their expenditures? 

If one would economize, then one should be sure that the child 
has at least enough native ability to appreciate an art and to insuw 
persevering study before much money is put into private lessons, 
and it is a simple matter for a child's ability in music to be tested 
by some unprejudiced teacher who will at once say whether there 
is any remarkable talent there that should be cultivated. It is &► 
service which the public school teachers of music are ready to render 
in many instances. 

Elementary Education. — Every child is entitled to an elemen- 
tary education, which consists of eight years in the grades. 

Taking it for granted that the American school system is to l>^ 
patronized and upheld, it should be understood that the parents a^e 
not going to spend money on special schools which may creaX^ 
undemocratic distinctions. 

' In the first place, a school child should not be overdressed. J^ 
should not be taken to school in an auto if it can ride to and frc^^ 
school in the street cars, unless the distance is prohibitive. Carfa^ 
for school children is no small expense. Country children oft^^ 
walk three and four miles to school, taking their lunches with theC^' 
City children who live too far from the school to return hoi^-'^^ 
should likewise carry their lunch, unless the school provides * 
cafeteria at which a lunch may be had as cheaply as it would co ^ 
to put one up. Even a slight increase in cost is justified becau^^^ 
of the better nutrition possible with the warm lunch. 

Unless closely supervised and intended for legitimate necess 
ties, school children should not have allowances and an attem 
should be made to so dress them and regulate their conduct that th< 
will not stand out from the rest of their playmates, or as rep 
sentatives of a class above the average. These things may not 
germane to the subject of household finance but they are ve 
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K related to it. If there are eliildrpn in the family a proper 
Kiation of these principles means a considerable reduction in 
amily budget, 

iccondary or High School Education. — There are many 
■aa why it is desirable for every child to receive a High School 
ition, but the mistake that many American families are making 
e fact that they consider the " diploma " as the end in view. 
e are many caustic criticisms being made of our public school 
m and some of them are justified ; but we must remember that 
public schools are still in their infancy and that an honest 
ipt is being made to better conditions. Many of the deficiencies 
at the door of the schools may be attributed directly to public 
on and public snobbishness. 

'he High School still stands for that mystic something called 
ture," and while it baa introduced manual and household arts, 

still chiefly an institution for feeding the universities and 
ir institutions of learning. What culture is, is still a debatable 
don. That it may be acquired without a high school or college 
ition ie now admitted. 

ITe ftre concerned with this subject only as it affects our finan- 
atatns. Statistics prove that as a rule the broader and the 
: complete a man's education, the greater will be his earning 
city. This is a general statement and it does not mean that 
! are not exceptions to the rule. There are, however, thousands 
lildren, not capable of assimilating the usual couree of the 
al High School. Parents dislike to admit that their children 
lot the equal of their neighbor's children who have mastered 

courses, and so they persist in forcing their own children 
jgh these courses, even though it takes their children sis years 
lish a course planned for four years' work. 
)ne real purpose of schooling is to help young people to find 
heir capacities and to develop their special talents, if they have 
when they do find themselves. If a child ia able and inclined 
> through the four years of high school cultural work without 
le labor and continuous urge on the part of the parents, well 
good. It should have the opportunity, but if the desire and 
rillingness and the ability to master these courses are not present, 
larent should be satisfied with two years of high school cultural 
. If more opportunities can he afforcled, the child should then 

two years of special work in an occupational study, such as 
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lommerrinl work, including Imokkeeping or stt'uogtapliy ; or in a 
trade school iu which the fundamentals of a trade may btt nis£t«rc). 
Many Biich spprlat coiirfies are now offered liy most large lii^ii 
whofils, 

nvery day in scliool means the prohahllity of added altilily. 
wealth and perhaps happinees later in life. The vocational sdwoh 
are offering opportunities to boys and girls that cannot be evaluuleil 
in dollars and cents. The Federal government has recently iiiide 
a very large appropriation to aid vocational training in the public 
Bchoola, and the day is at hand when every boy and girl will bo 
expected to make Bpeeia! preparation for the particular occupstiun 
*vhich lie or she expects to follow in life. 

Tf parents are financially unable to see their children throojrfi 
1. gh school, every hoy and girl, under such circumstances wlio valna 
nn education, should endeavor to work hia own way throng school. 
The completion of a high school education is the key that unlorb 
the door to nearly every desirable special school or institution of 
higher learning, and every effort and much sacrifice shoulil l» 
endured to gain that key. 

Thousands of dollars are annually expended needlesdy fur i 
so-called education that does not fit one for real life, or in othff 
words, life's real work. 

Higher Education. — By this is meant college and nniverBtr 
education. Some American families seem afflicted with & veritibl* 
mania for putting their children through college. The sole iilw 
seems to be that a college training furnishes an opportunity ot r»i»- 
ing the social and busine-=s st-atus of the college graduate. It but 
mean an introduction into society for the daughter. It may mew 
that the son will associat* with the sons of millionaires and Islef 
in life form financial alliances otherwiee impoBsible and closed to 
the average young man. It is a great mistake to teach our chtldrai 
and to hypnotize ourselves with the delusion, that social ostricinn 
awaits the non-college trained youth and that businesa opportttuitiw 
and professional honors are impossible, or will he impossible, ^^ 
out a diploma from some college or university. 

This is a dangerously false standard to adopt. Tt moaas ttx 
establishment of an intellectual caste. Such a point of Tie* v 
wrong, of course, and it can only result in harm to the cause of tin- 
cation. Those who enter college with such ideas rarely "iniis 
good " and they constitute a class that well might be ciolled te 
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"paraaik-s of societj." A college training k highly deairabie, but 
it IB by no tueaDs vital or neecHsary to auy iudividual. Real success 
I'aii be had in auy and every line oS endeavor without it. There are 
thousands of college graduates eking out an existence on a mere 
pittance as clerks, but that does not uct'ea^arily eoudemn the value 
of a higher education. On the otlier hand, there are thousands 
of our most successful men who never have had a high school 
education. 

One should not he governed by eiceptions to general rules — 
and the general rule here is that higher education for the boy op 
girl who values it will pay both the individual and society. The 
American people have been accused of superficiality, and if there is 
one institution above all others that will cure that trait it is the 
American college and university. College should be the goal of 
every American boy and girl. Because others have failed; because 
others have a mistajcen and wrong attitude toward higher education 
and its purposes, should not daunt one from a detennination to 
finish a college course, and even though it cannot be done uninter- 
nq>tedly, there is no reason why one should abandon the attempt. 
Our colleges show an occasional man and woman past middle age 
who is finishing courses, perhaps begun in their younger years. 

In considering the question of finances, one should look upon 
this subject in a truly liberal spirit. To send a son or a daughter 
through the university for the average parents, entirely at their own 
expense, means a long sacrifice made up of many petty economies 
seldom appreciated by children. Unless one has more than the 
average income, the majority of parents should espect that both son 
and daughter will contribute through their own efforts to help 
pay the expenses of a college education, if it is desired. Young 
men and women should not be sent to the university unless parents 
are sure they will assimilate the culture such an education aims 
to give, or unless that education is going to contribute directly 
toward fitting them for some vocation or profession. 

In any event, it is not necessary to furnish high school or college 
students with allowances for personal indulgence. It is not neces- 
sary to provide them with all the luxuries enjoyed by the sons and 
daughters of wealthy men. It is not necessary or desirable for 
parents to aaanme all of the burden of a college education. 

Children have a right to espect that their parents and the state 
ILprovide them with an educational foundation upon which they 
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parit 



ihemselves may build later in life. Beyond tins, tliey should 
[Ji-nd largely upon their own ability and energy. If pareot^ can ' 
wt'll and good, and if they do help, uiuth may be aaved by 
tainiiig early the mental capacity of the child to assiinilat^ the 
ies proposed. If a broad, cultural, higher education is beyond 
means of parents to give or of children to assimilate, the 
should confine their education after the second year of high 
work to preparation for life itself by learoing some trade or by 
mastering some special occupation. 

Children should have as much education as they are capable 
of, but they should not he forced or compelled to take courses for 
which they have no capacity or which they have no ability to master. 
The purpose of tlie schools is to help them find themselves as parit 
as possible, and to prepare them in some practical way for livi 
The highly cultural studies should be reserved for those who " 
the ability and the appreciation neceesary to master thesn. 

RECREATION 

A targe part of a child's education comee through his association 
with his fellows. It does not stop when his Iwoks are closed, ttlial- 
ever amount of the budget be set aside for " Education " in Us vnrioi 
forms both for children and adults, there must be some allotment 
also for recreation. As recreation, intelligently indulged in mtist 
result in better health for the family, at least one-third of lif 
amount that otherwise would be allowed for doctor bills mav be 
included. 

Whether the expenditure allowed for wisely-directed recreati'in 
be large or small, the net returns from the investment will be finmd 
to be beyond all proportion in relation to the other items in the 
budget. 

" All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy " is botli physii^ 
logically and psychologically true, not only of Jack but of JilL 

One of the most pertinent criticisniB of American life i* our 
seeming lack of leisure and inability to play. Although we out be 
thankful that we do not have the so-called "leisure claasw" of 
European countries, we nevertheless may leam from them. In (act 
we have been learning the value of recreation and true cultait- 
The business man no longer works incessantly, looking forward bo- 
ply to a cessation of labor later in life when he may retire frwB 
the activities of the commercial world and revel in the eultnri! 
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parsuits of & Utopian future. He has learned, rather, to mix his 
recreation and culture, with his daily tasks. Recreation is just as 
essential for the Ixxiy aa education is for tlie mind. In fact, in 
modem life provision for recreation is as important as that for 
education. Educators are finding it necessary actually to teach our 
children how to play and to direct their play; and play is now 
used aa a medium for aelf-expre3siou and for teaching both the 
utilitarian and cultural subjecte of the classroom. 

The time was, when many men prided themselves upon the 
fact that they had uot had a vacation in ten years. To-day, the 
employers of such men know that the time lost in a vacation is not 
a liability but an asset. Opportunities for recreation are becoming 
part of the budget of successful business houses, and the time has 
come when it must be recognized aa a vital factor in the family 
budget; not from the point of view of expenditure, alone, but also 
from that of return on the investment, in the way of renewed vigor 
and energj' and greater earning powers. 

Recreation a Mental and Physical Necessity. — Much is being 
written regarding the dangers of fatigue, and the nerve specialist 
Varus us of depleted and exhausted "neurons." We know that 
physical exhaustion means mental stagnation, and that nerve ex- 
haustion often lirings about physioal conditions that permit auto- 
intoxication, or a poisoning of the body from the results' of its own 
improper functioning. All these terms refer to conditions which 
may arise from over-work, long-continued strain, or ceaseless 
monotony. 

It is said that even a mschiuo becomes tired. A barber will tell 
y«3u that he must rest his razors. Some metals are even susceptible 
to changes of atmosphere. Molecules of steel become disorganized 
through constant use, and if the pressure and temperature of the 
atmosphere can affect metala, it is obvious that the functional 
adirities of the human system must be still more susceptible to 
^»»Tironment, and to continuous wear and tear. 

It is not only the body that tires, but that mysterious something 
call " mind " seems also to demand at frequent intervals a cessa- . 
Q from activity. The influence of the miud upon the body is 
*lmost too patent to net'd mention, but it must not be lost sight of 
'n studying the question of recreation. 

Change of Occupation a Rest. — One of the most important 
principles to consider in this connection ia the well-known saying 
that " change of occupation is rest.'* 
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One does not need to cease Jrom work in order to rest, or to fi 
recreation. Change of occupation may bring relief, amusement 
and recreation. To carry out this principle, however, an employ- 
ment of entirely different character should be assumed. A gedentuj 
worker, euch as a bookkeeper, should not attempt to find his reci 
tion in literary work, but he may well afford to spend an hour a 
at physical toil in the garden or in sawing wood. There ic 
practical limit, however, to this theory of changing work for rert; 
if one is exhausted with any kind of work one ueedg rest, not more 
work. 

Combining Culture with Kecreation. — A great mistake i» 
made in assuming that a vacation cannot be enjoyed or suitable 
recreation taken, unless in the conventional way, A formal dinner 
party; a week at a fashionable resort; a tour of the far West; a 
trip to Europe; a summer at tlie seaside; a camping trip — all xoaj 
l« cited as illustrations of many persons' conceptions of recreati'm. 

It aeems, on examining the conditions, that there is even mote 
necessity of directing the play of the adult than that of the 
on the playground. It is just as possible bo make one's vacatk 
of cultural value as it is to make it merely an excuse for " 
down the bars of self-control, or of following in the mt of 
vention. A vacation should not be purposeless or aimless, or 
dulged in merely for the sake of change. Tlie vacation gbould 
planned and directed with some aim in addition to that of net. 

If the vacation is to be taken away from home, why go eTen 
year to the same resort, and why do the same things over and O'O 
again? Why not intelligcntlv plan to see aa many parts of oQf 
country as possible, and at the same time satisfy one's love ift 
fishing, hunting and camping, or hotel life if that is what on* 
desires ? The great natural parks preserved by the Federal gw- 
emment, the wonderful canyons of the West, the beauties of S«» 
England scenery are all worth the expenditure of our time and 
savings. Even if, as is probably true of the majority, one new 
goea very far beyond the confines of one's own state, yet visits tn 
the nearby large cities, one by one, and year by year, would h»" 
something of educational as vrell as recreational value. If aucJi tripi 
are beyond the resources of an individual, there are the n«rbj 
attractions of forest and stream and lake, and the nearby citic* aiJ 
towns, often within trollev ride of each other. Perhaps we km" 
little of the city in which we live and of its environs. WeAi 
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may be spent in a largo city exploring its mysteries and resources. 
Very few citizens of Chicago or New York axe thoroughly familiar 
with their home city. An hour's ride from the heart of Chicago 
will hring one into forests primeval, or into lieldfl carefully cultivated 
and planted to grains, plebeian vegetables or covered witlt a riot of 
flowers. In one section of tlie city may be seen life as it is lived 
in the cities of Poiaud, and in other sections the streets are teeming 
with the peoples of Italy and Greece and of nearly every other 
civilized country, all living their lives as nearly as possible as 
though they were in their native laud. 

Whatever be the form of recreation, why should it not be in- 
telligently planned with a definite view of learning, of gaining new 
experiences, of seeing new sights and new environments, as well as 
to secure merely passive rest or conventional amusement. 

The Danger of Unsupervised Vacations. — Too much cannot 
be said of the danger that couErunta the young girl-worker whose 
vacation is a week or two at some nearby summer resort For 
months money is saved and scrimping economy is practiced that new 
clothes may be purchased and expenses provided for the trip. In 
such cases it is almost impossible for the motiier or an older member 
of the family to accompany the girl, and so she goes imchaperoned. 

At such resorts, respectable as they may be, young people are 
disposed to throw off the restraints of convention. Introductions at 
such places are not deemed necessary. Girls meet strangers whom 
they never expect to see again, and often estend to them privileges 
they would not allow an old friend at home. Were a stranger to 
speak to sucli a girl upon the streets of her home city, she would 
resent it, but here for some reason or other it is quite the thing. 
And so, idle and silly flirtations ensue that often lead to bitter 
coaaequenees, and the price ])aid for the two weeks' vacation is 
more than life itself may ever be able to redeem. A thorough study 
of this whole problem ofVccreation for the masses should be made, 
and each individual can do a part of this work by studying his ur 
her own problems of rewt ami recreation. 

Health Dangers Through Recreation. — In leaving the school- 
nam, the homo, tiic oITk-c and the store for out-of-door vacations, 
one is liable suddenly to throw off restraints, plunge into active 
s|torts and indulge in physical efforts not in keeping with normal 
pr.nditions that obtain during the greater part of the year. The 

~t is often disastrous. 
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One should plan a vacation gradually, weeks before it is dafl^ • 
tiiat at the last: moment there need nut be many details still luiatten- 
ded to, resulting in a nervous teusion Uiat doee not contribute t« the 
first day's trip. Due time should be taken for settling in new quar- 
ters and surveying tlie surrotmdings before entering into streouoiu 
activities. 

Climbing, hunting, walking, swimming and all sports should be 
entered into gradually until one has become accustomed to sudj 
diangee. 

The heat of the sun is a real danger to those not accustomed 
to out-of-door life. Change of water often causes temporary itlneu, 
and quite frequently the drinking water at summer resorts is not tli 
that it should be. Typhoid is often contracted from the drinking- 
BUpply furnished at such places. Until satisfied that the source of 
such supply is free from contamination, it is well to drink bottled* 
waters, or boiled beverages. Typhoid inoculation is desirable. 

Another very real danger is contamination from water, in which 
large numbers of people bathe daily. During the summer of ISlB 
in Chicago, the unuaually hot weather drove thousands of people to 
the lake for bathing purposes. The lack of wmd and moving «i 
prevented much movement of the lake water, and the result was tbit 
a number of bathers contracted incurable diseases from which moit 
than one died. 

One should not allow the vacation to be spoiled from wonjiuj 
about every possible source of oontagiou or contamination, but 
reasonable precautions should he taken to avoid needless dangers UJ 
to guard against excesses of all kinds, especially during hot weitlicr- 

What Confititutea Recreation.' — Having assumed that tix 
purpose of recreation is rest of both bo<ly and mind, and all IW 
that includes, we may ask ourselves, " ^Tiat is it that constitaW 
recreation?" The question in part may be answered as followe: 

First: That which contributes to the r^uperation of the body. 

Second; That which brings rest and refreshment to the mind. 

Third: That which adds in one's cultural assets. 

Absolute inactivity may rest both mind and body, and yet e«J 
physical activity may accomplish the same result and at the bub' 
time build new tissue, strengthen flabby muscles and reetore tone fr> 
the nervous system. 

Sleep and mental inactivity for a ,time may prove a puueM 
for nervous conditions, aud physicians do recommeiid sheolntc Mt 
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1 cases ; but for the nocmal individnal, needing a vacation, 
o unexperienced or an unexpected mental stimulus may 
^e the same purpose, and in addition, result in the accumu- 
cultural assets of inestimable value. 
rent Phases of Recreation. — Becreation, then, may par- 
le nature of any of the following phases : 
' Complete physical passivity. 
d: Complete mental passivity. 
!; Physical activity. 
h: Mental activity. 

: Partial physical passivity combined with intelligent and 
nental activity. 

: Partial mental passivity combined with intelligent and 
physical activity. 

y event, recreation should be a change from former con- 
id habits. Monotony must be broken. New tasks must be 
en. New environment should form the theater for new 
. Complete physicai or mental passivity should be only 
! under the immediate care of a physician. Otherwise, 
* stagnatioA.'* 

rent Forms of Recreation. — The following forms of recre- 
f be mentioned as a basis for a more extended study : 
ICAL Activities: 
Athletics. 

(a) Out-of-door games. 

(b) In-door games. 

(c) Gymnasium work. 

(d) Biding. 

(e) Swimming. 

(/) Walking and running. 

(g) Boating. 

(h) Dancing. 
Work. 

(a) Gardening. 

(6) Any physical work. 
'AL Activities: 
Amv^sements. 

(a) Theater. 

(6) Movies. 

(c) Parties and socials. 

(d) Mental games. 
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2. CuUural. 

{a) Lectures. 

(b) ConcertB. 

(c) Mu.Hic in gcueral. 
{d) Eeading. 
(e) Literary work. 
(/) Hobbies. 

Involvinq Change of E.vvironmbnt: 
1. Travel. 

(ffl) Motor, driving or horsel^ack tripa. 
(&) Trolley trips. 

(c) Extended trips by rail or boat. 

(d) Extended walks, or biiiycle trips. 
8. Out-door Activities. 

(a) Summer resorts. 

{b) Seaside and mountain resorts. 

(c) Fishing. 

(d) Hunting. 

(e) Camping. 
(/) Country lite. 

In the oonsideratiou of a. vacation, or of any i 
should take into consider&tiou the necessity for botih phyGictI 
mcntai activities, and rest, as well as for change of eDviroo] 
combining both in-door and out-of-door forms of a 

Systematic Recreation. — Recreation should be systematis 
not liit-or-miss indulgences. A real vacation should be t 
least once a year, whether it be for one or more weeks, or b 
entire month. Usually the buaband's vacation should be t 
his wife also. If there are self-supporting adult children liti 
home, the family may combine their resources and take their 
lions together, although under right conditions for each, a t 
of interests brings back to the home a larger life in the ma 
experiences undergone and related aft%r the family is again 1 
Hrother on a motor-trip; sister at a summer resort; father hi 
and mother at the seaside may be an extreme illustration, but 
are families in which vacations are spent somewhat on t 
The expense for a single individual is always greater in prop 
tliiin for a party, and sometimes a much better time conM b 
if all members of the family combine their resoorces and epen 
vaeaUons together. Of course one objection would h^X 
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lace might not satisfy each member of the party, while another 
bstacle would be the difficulty of securing vacations for each work- 
ig-member at the same time. These objections, however, are not 
IS urmoun table and the greatest good to the greatest number, for 
ie longest time should be carefully calculated. 

The summer vacation should be looked forward to and planned 
>r during the rest of the year, but money laid aside from month 
> month for this purpose should not be allowed to interfere with 
He's regular savings fund. If a trip away from home is not p08- 
ible, there are many other ways of having a good time, if one is 
■illing to look for ways and means. 

Other recreation than the summer vacation is necessary and one 
lio«]d not he satisfied to scrimp and save all the year for a week 
r two away from home and thus to he denied all pleasures during 
lie rest of the year. 

The year's prograjn may well be outlined seaaon by season, or 
aonth by month. The summer vacation may be assumed to take 
'are of that season of the year. The fall, winter and spring seasons 
'hould now be considered. With fall and winter come the opera 
*eaeon and the drama ; dances, parties, concerts and socials. If one 
1* especially fond of the opera, the drama or of concerts, why not 
plan to attend a series of one or the other as the main diversion 
'*^ the fall and winter seasons ? Then in addition, the dance, the 
P&rty and the activities of Church, Club or Lodge are not to be 
forgotten. With the spring, long walks into the country, trolley 
'ides, picnics, excursions and gardening furnish sufEcient nppor- 
"iiiity for a full program. So with a little forethought one may 
*8ily plan aJiead for the entire year, somewhat as follows: 

Summer Season: Annual vacations. 

Fail Season: Concerts, lectures, drama, club and church ac- 
'JvitiM. 

Winter Season: Theater, dances, entertaining, club, and church. 

Spring Season: Neighborhood excursions and gardening, in addi- 
^on to those mentioned above. 

" The Movies." — The above are the major activities, but there is 
*Ieo the round of anniversariei', birthdays, special family days and 
"Olidays, which bring pleasant occasions into almost every month, 
*^A suggest as the next problem, that of the monthly and indeed a 
*eeldy profT-am. For this the movies are not to he despised. In 
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every city there ia seldom a week that does not witness in some m 
or more moving-picture houses a screen-picture of ucnsual wotlli 
such as Dickens' "Great Expectations" or Hawthorne's "Scitta 
Letter." The announeementa of the more important hoosei us 
usually printed in the city papers. In this way many of the grail 
standard novels and plays may be witnei-sed at a small expense, aud 
a visit to picture houses in unfamiliar quarters of the city maj »ii 
zest to the occasion. It is a habit not to be despised to take one nigti' 
every week and visit some good picture show. Grant that such lecre- 
ation is plebeian in the nunds of some people, yet a good moTinj- 
picture is far preferable to a poor and perhape coarse *' show " tor 
which one would have to pay not less than a dollar a seat. Bui 
culture may in this way be secured with good and cheap amusemenL 
Discrimination, of course, must be ejsercised in choosing this f»nn 
of amusement as in all other things. 

Some standard of judgment is necessary in selecting pictwes 
to be seen. One of the best rules is to see no story-picture that pa 
would not bf- willing to read in hook-form. How many of us would 
be ashamed to be seen reading the stories we spend hours of tine 
viewing on the screen ! But what an intellectual treat we may hsie 
if we could see one really good standard novel or play each week 
depicted upon the screen, with an occasional real drama on tiie 
legitimate stage. 

Reading. — It is disheartening to watch the average street^r 
or suburban crowd, morning and night; men, women, girk sn^ 
boys, all poring over the sporting-pages of the city newspapets- 
Such reading does not even have the merit of real sport as an excuM 
for wasted time ! Then we have the office and shop-girl thrilled wil^" 
the daily column of sentimental "advice" of some popular sp»<^' 
writer. 

True sport should ever be encouraged but professionalism i"^ 
sports is opposed to healthy, vigorous efforts in such directJoafl "" 
the part of amateurs. If the reading of the sporting page, or "f 
so-called advice to adolescent girls, will lead to a further perns*! 
of the solid news of the daily paper and an awakened interest in *''* 
affairs of the world, perhaps the former diversion may he pardonaWe 

The news of the day should he discus'sed in the home and ill"' 
is possible only through newspaper reading, but diBcriminatJon 
ahoidd be exercised in what is selected for periisHl. 

Is there no longer pleasure and delight id planning exeursio^B 
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IS of our great English literature? Are our master- 
IB mere names to hi; conjured with in High Solioul cxani- 
ns? All hour's vacation, every day ot the year, might he 
by everyone ahle to read, if one would deliberately plau the 
ig uf the world'ii greatest atoriea. Recreation for the miud 
ivould iu truth he combined with culture. 
ooka and Magazines. — ^The best advice to offer to those seek- 
lading matter would be to suggest that one consult one's local 
ian, or it tlie town is without a public library, to seek advice 
tile librarian in the nearet^t town or city that supports a public 

y- 

any states have traveling libraries in charge of a State Libra- 
it the state capital, who is always willing to advise one iu 
i to reading material. Again, the public school system itself 

supports small libraries; and valuable advice may be secured 
the local school librarian or from teachers and principals, 
he United States Government through the Bureau of Educa- 
las supplied a great need in its Reading Courses. 

word of caution may well be sounded against the reckless pur- 

of books sold by traveling agents. Often the contents of such 

are worthless, or when they are standard works, they arc 
ly bound m bindings that are made to appeal to the unsophisti- 

purchaser, and sold at prices that perhaps should be prohihi- 
o most people. If a set of Dickens was offered in fancy bind- 
at seventy-five dollars a set, it would be better policy to invest 
loney in three or four sets of standard authors iu unpretentious 
urable cloth bindings that could he purchased for that amount, 
or those who desire to build up a showy library the purchase 
mplete sets, that is, all of the writings of an author in a set, 
be desirable, but for the average person it is better economy to 
. individual volumes, 
ne should he wary of modem fiction, at least unless wel! ad- 

as to its character and literary merit. It would be far better 
ike a systematic attempt to familiarize oneself with the great 
,ry masters of English and other languages Iiefore dabbling 
the more recent writers of fiction. 

librarians are ready to assist, and refer one to hooka giving 
e on the problem of selecting reading. If one has a taste for 
ry, the standard books covering the subject should he read and 

may veW he supplemented by the ■nnmerous historical and 
■historical novels. 
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In the matter of periodical literature^ a magazine of general 
review should be in every home. Such a periodical might be the 
weekly Literary Digest, or the Independent, or the Outlook; or a 
monthly such as the Atlantic Monthly, the World's WorJe, or Bemw 
of Reviews, If other magazines can be aflorded^ selections should 
be made to cover the individual needs of the family. 

Next, a religious or denominational paper should be a part of 
the family reading. 

A professional or trade paper may interest the father. If the 
man of the house is a farmer, a good farm paper is indispensable* 
Mother should be supplied with a good home magazine. Neither^ 
should the children be forgotten. There are many good children'^ 
periodicals, such as tlie YotUh's Companion and St. Nicholas, anA 
those given to popular science, such as The Scientific American anc 
The Geographical Magazine, will especially interest the growin| 
boy. 

Finally, a daily newspaper should be included. Even on th< 
farm, the large city dailies may be delivered not much over twenty — 
four hours old, or a weekly issue may be substituted ; and they ai 
to be preferred to small local papers, for aside from the news > 
the day, which in itself may be educative, the great dailies noi 
contain a vast fund of valuable information on many subjects (^ ^ 
interest to the family. 

The family budget, if possible, should so be made as to allo'^ 
for yearly subscriptions to a number of good magazines and paper^^ 
or to membership in a magazine club composed of neighbors wh^ 
exchange their reading material. It should also allow for a monthly 
fund to be invested in the building up of a family library, aad 
adding new books to those already possessed. 

Much real recreation may be had from good reading, and thi^ 
should not be neglected in the making of the family budget. 

Games and Physical Exercises. — Too much can hardly b^ 
said in favor of daily physical exercises at home or at the gyni^ 
nasium ; of bowling ; basket-ball ; foot-ball and base-ball ; motoring, 
bicycle riding ; walking and swimming — all of them real sports that 
may be indulged in almost the entire year ! 

In conclusion let every individual and every family plan their 
recreations and vacations in advance, seeing that each week is sup- 
plied with some special diversion; that every day brings its own 
exercises, games, and rest: that each of the seasons has its own 
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pra^riun ami that rciTeation finds its proper plaw in tlip family 
Itudget 

All occasional unexpected pleasure, a surprise in the day's pro- 
gram, is very desirable and licneficinl, Imt on the whole, our diver- 
sions ehould be as well iilaniiei! as our menus. 

Simple pleasures and homely joys — these are the real recrea- 
tions that furnish mental refresliment, physical renewal and 
!ipi ritual growth. 

Church Activities. — This subject should not be overlooked in 
the family budget, as relalione to one's ohuTch and its services 
and social activities furnishes an important part of the social life 
of the average family. 

Life-Ion{5 friends are often formed among acquainlances handed 
together in tiie work of the church, aud it bears a lasting inHnenre 
ill the lives of children. 

The relation of the church to the community and to the world 
at large is vital. The charitable work and spiritual consolation 
offered to those in need, and the aid extended to churches in new 
communities and to foreign missionary work in extending religious 
influences into needy parts of the world, thus passing on the gift 
of religion which centuries ago came to our forefathers, and inci- 
dentally aiding in the world-wide movement of civilization — all 
this certainly represents a cause that everyone should he proud to 
COD tribute to. 

Aside from questions of religion, the church offers many social 
advantages that are both recreational and educative. The socie- 
ties supported by the average city church often numbers a dozen 
or more. Apart from the regular services provided by these 
Bocieties, they each represent social activities of value to chil- 
dren, young people and adults. Socials, entertainments, lectures 
and concerts, picnics and e\i>ursions, to Pay nothing of the regular 
■ctivities staged in the parish house or church parlors, provide 
Yiealthy recreation of the highest type. 

Charity. — Charity and philanthropy, like religion, has a right 
to demand recognition on the pages of the Household Ledger. 

The church represents many charities, but aside from religious 
institutions, there are various organized charities to which every 
one should contribute. Benefits are often given to aid worthy 
<*im.''es. and these provide sourrpe of amusement and recreation, at 
the same time making it possible for one to contribute a part of 
One's income in the support of such beneficent organizations. 
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The Public School Extension Work. — Of recent yean. tliPt? 
Iiii-^ liemi eoiisiileraltle tteniand on the part of the public tor Itx 
am u( itublif si-lniol ituildiiiys for iieighborliood activities during 
the hours wheu the buildinga are unoccupied by classes. ThiB n 
meut has spread all over the country, so thn-t now in many plw* 
may be found neighborhood clubs that hold their meetings in the 
school house. Dancing, games of many kinds; lectures, entcrttin- 
raents, and pictures; and the free use of the gymnasium and s 
ming pool for the general public, are some of the forma of recrei- 
tiun now represented by the public school. 

A family can no more afford to be a drifter in a commoni^ 
tlian can an individual; but by identifying itself with the Toricra* 
community organizations, such aa the church, the lodge, the dab. 
with neighborhood and charitable organizations, a seemingly eoi3i«s 
round of pleasures and recreational activities are made availahle- 

Entertainment in the Home. — The complexity of modem lifci 
combined with the rising cost of living, haa made entertaining i" 
the home, for many families, one of the most expensive luxuries. 
This should not be eoj but we must face the facta aa they eii*- 
With other families this is not so much the case. A neighbor or 
friend is welcomed in the home without any advance preparation. 
and whatever is on the table is offered with the true spirit of hospi- 
tality and accepted aa a matter of course. 

But this is not the kind of entertaining found in many citj 
bomes of this generation. Extensive planning precedes the C 
pected visit; the grocer and the butcher and the baker, the delic*' 
lessen and perhaps the caterer are called in, flowers are order*" 
and perhaps gowns refurbished, or if means are more limited tli^ 
hostess works strenuously in preparation for the coming event, fl^^ 
simplest noonday lunch, when entertaining, hecomea an elabor*'*^ 
affair, while the afternoon tea adds an additional hurden upon fco* j 
hostess who would scorn to be called a housewife. In such homrtM 
simple games for young people are almost taboo. They have giV^H 
place to formal dances that call for more or less elaborate toite** ' 
Young men and young women feel called upon ta ape their eld^** 
and the real spirit of youth is too often absent from our mods'" 
forms of entertainments. Such should not be the case. 

"How can we avoid lavish home entertaining?" or rati 
"ITow can we entertain in a simple manner that will appei 
our gnests ? " are pertinent questions. " Given to hospitality " 
not strain the budget. 
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iFith little effort, a family can soon give tlie impression that 
■friends are always welcome in the home, and without formal invita- 
tion. Snch a family soon will be known favorably for ita hospitality 
and largely because the friends of the family all know that no special 
preparations are made for the rewption of the casual guest. What 
is on the table for (Jie family, ia always considered " good enough " 
by the fortunate caller at such a home who chances to become a 
guest at a family meal. 

And then there is the occasional evening's entertainment. If 
cards have become a daily habit, cards eeem the only recreation to 
offer a guest, but such a recourse simply reveals the paucity of one's 
ability to entertain. There are other forms of entertainment be- 
sides card games, enjoyable though they may be, and besides there 
are many who do not know htfw, or care, to play cards. 

Informal conversation sometimes seems a lost art, as is the 
art of reading aloud, and yet how entertaining an evening can be 
when the host or hostess or some guest proves to be a brilliant con- 
versationalist ! Surely there is enough of real interest in every 
community, and there is sufficient activity in the social, commercial, 
and professional world, as well as in the life of tlie nation, to provide 
material for discussion any evening throughout the entire year. 

And what of music? Many families possess some one or more 
members of mnsicnl ability, if not of real talent in the vocal or in- 
Btrnmenta! iield. Such favored individuals are far better equipped 
to entertain than many much advertised musical stars whom we pay 
to hear. The modern phonograph and the latest piano-players need 
no longer be considered as the producers of mechanical music, as the 
Teproduction of vocal and instrumental music on these instruments 
is truly marvelous when properly Inmdled. They also make possible 
the informal home dance, and so in a number of varied ways, home 
tal<fflt and home entertaining may be made a real treat. The "old- 
fashioned," but now re-hom " sing " should become common. 

■ The bringing in of the children's friends during the day, or for 
an occasional afternoon or evening, introduces the adult members 
of the family to a.foTgotten world. As the women of the family fee! 
the need of entertaining women friends in the home, so the men 
of the household often delight in introducing their men friends 
into the family circle, and such interchanges bring into the home a 
breath from the out-door world, creating new interests and new 
B to think about. 
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Let all home entertaining be charged with simplicity, and one 
will be surprised at the pleasure and renewed energy derived from 
such social activities. 

Simplicity should mark all forms of entertainment, except pr- 
imps on special occasions. Ijet us have simple pleasures and homely 
joys ; sweet converse and soft music ; a good book ; simple fare and 
a few friends, and with the opportunities all about us for games and 
sports and vacations, what more should one ask for in the form of 
recreations ? 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is meant by the term Elementary Schools? 

2. What is meant by the term Secondary Schools? 

3. What is meant by the term "Higher Education"? 

4. In what .way does snobbery add to the*cost of education in the kinder- 

garten? In the High Schools? In the Universities? 

5. What is meant by cultural studies? Is any study not cultural? 

6. What does "utilitarian" mean as applied to education? la any ttudy 

not utilitarian? 

7. Why are special lessons frequently an economic loss? 

8. Is a High School diploma necessary to success in life? 

9. What is the real purpose of High School Training? 

10. What mistaken attitude is sometimes taken in regard to a college 

education ? 

11. Give a definition of the word "recreation." 

12. Does your favorite form of recreation answer to this definition? 

13. Would you call it a productive recreation? That is, does it directly 

contribute to physical or mental development and at the same time 
provide necessary refreshment both for the body and the mind? 

14. Can you tell why change of occupation is said to be a rest? 

15. What is your opinion of the "movies" as a form of recreation, or of 

education ? 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. Plan a program of recreation for the year within the standard of living 

of your own family. 

2. Plan such a program more in detail with reference only to the coming 

month. 

3. Make a list of the names of the best pictures you have seen on the screen* 

4. Make a list of desirable places to visit during the summer i^itb'" 

walking distance or accessible by street-car service from your o^^^ 
home. What means of education do these places furnish? 

5. Make a list of any important or desirable places within the city liinits 

of your own town that one should visit. 

6. Why do you consider them important? 

7. Make a list of books you have read during the past year, other thft° 

those read or studied as a part of your school course. 

8. A family of three adults visits the motion picture houses, once ea^^ 

week, paying 15 cents admission each. How much does it cost i^^ 
family per year? 
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9. Another family of three adults makee a practice of attending the regular 
theatre twice a month, paying $1.50 each for admission. Carfare 
amounts to ten cents each, per trip. How much more does it cost this 
family for this form of amusement than it costs the '*^Iovie" family? 

0. How many admissions to a 15 cent picture house could be purchased 

with the mohey spent each year by the "Theatre" family T 

1. How can you save to buy six good books, six songs or records, or six 

games during the coming year? List the items you would like to buy. 

THEMES FOR DEBATE 

Resolved: 

L That a High School Education should be the minimum attainment for 
all young people. 

2. That a College Education while desirable is not essential to the highest 

success. 

3. That the "Movies'' represent an economic factor of educational value. 
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PART IV. 

LEGAL AND BUSINESS STATUS OF THE 
FAMILY 

UllArTlCK x\x 

SOME PHASES OF THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE 
FAMILY 

A BRiKF studj ui the iuatitutiou of the family, the maiolensnce 
of which justilies the study of lioueehold fioance, should be toad* 
by every jouiig woman aud yomig man. Children are nearij all 
reared in families, aud nearly all men and women live their adall 
lives as parts of families. Some knowledge of this institatiou u 
necessary in order that it may be successfully financed. 

A study of the family may be made in terms of the relations of 
the individuals who make it up, or in terms of the larger com- 
munity, or society at large, which surrounds the iudividual family. 
From the latter point of view, the laws which control the family are 
of first importance; from tiie point of view of its members, Uit 
purpose and characteristics of a good family life are of importance. 
The latter phase of family life may be here simply mentioned m 
regards one or two basic matters. Conscious ideals of an cthieal 
and religious nature, which guide personal action and sustain io 
trouble; the organization of the economic and fiuancia! life o( th» 
family in accord with the partnership relationship between li* 
two adults who establish it and a co-operative spirit Imtweeu adult* 
and children; the importance of finance, thrift and saving, hnl Ihe 
greater importance of the quality of life secured by the famil* 
group; the proper meeting of community relationships, inclmiin,? 
those of intelligent and patriotic citizenship — all these and raw; 
other principles control the purpose and activity of a family lif« 
that ia really good — good for its own members aud good for tJw 
state. 

What the atat* does for the family group can scarcely be mei*- 
ured — all that we enjoy in the form of social relations, in the m- 
joyraent of home and property and in the protection of life w^ 
liberty, we owe to our country. One measure of one's conntrr^ 
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service to the /amily is in tJie laws adopted by state and natiou which 
concern the family, and a few of these will be considered in a. dis- 
cussion of the legal status of the family. 

Knowledge of the Law Desirable. — In contracting businesti 
relations the parties involved usually make themselves familiar 
with the legal status of the partnership or company about to be 
formed, as well as tlieir rights as individuals and as partners in 
such associatioDB ; or, they secure legal advice to protect their in- 
tereata in the newly-formed concern. Such a procedure, however, 
is not the rule with those who enter into marriage relations, which 
of necessity, more or less, change the legal status of the individuals 
who become parties to such contracts. 

Everyone should become thoroughly converBaut with the mure 
general legal principles and important laws that affect the real 
and personal rights of the individual, whether married or un- 
married. Children have rights in the property of their parents. 
The law affords them protection in the way of proper support, 
guardianship and education. Wives have special legal privileges 
and rights in the property of the husband and in his estate, so 
that it is important that one should be fully cognizant o£ the 
rights conferred upon one by the law of the state. 

The Common Law. — The law of this country is based upon 
the English system of jurisprudence, with the possible exception of 
the law of Louisiana, which retains traces of a system of French 
jurisprudence. New Mexico, Arizona, and perhaps other states 
first colonized by the Spanish, undoubtedly show in present laws 
similar influence of Spanish juriaprudouce. Speciiically, the com- 
mon law of England is the unwritten law of England, represent- 
ing interpretations, usages and principles that have obtained and 
developed through tlie centuries in contradistinction to subsequent 
laws of Parliament and the recent decisions of the various English 
rourts. Technically speaking, in this country we do not have a 
similar collection nf unwritten laws, although the decisions of our 
courts are often based upon the coiumon law of England. 

The Federal Constitution and LegislatiorL — The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is the basts of our written jurisprudence. 
It is a writt-cn asrceuient of general principles subscribed to by 
the original thirteen states, t^ which amendments have been made 
from time to time. Powers not expressly given to the Federal 
afcimncnt by the Ecderal Constitution arc reserved to the in- 
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dividnal Btatc governraentB. Majiy contend that the ew^ of 
the Constitution is altogether too narrow to meet the exigencies of 
■ present-day conditions, and amendments are frequently proposal, 
although not many have been adopted. 

CongreBs is the sole law-making power of the Federal gotera- 
ment. It Is assumed that laws passed by Congress do not confticl 
with the Constitution. If they do, if action is brought in the proper 
Federal courts, such laws may be declared unconstitutional mi 
therefore null and void. 

State Legislatures. — Each stat? has its own legislature which 
makes the laws governing within its own jurisdictioD. As is tin 
case with Congrei's, laws are sometimes passed by state legislaton* 
that are unconstitutional, and which may be so declared if aotiiui 
is brought in the proper courts. 

Federal laws passed by Congress and those passed by the taxi- 
oua states sometimes conflict, and such circumstances have ben 
the cause of much discussion and trouble ever since the formaUim 
of the Union. 

Legislation by Courts. — Neither Federal nor state count 
possess law-making powers, but it is the function of the court in 
this regard lo interpret the meaning and the intent of tlie U», 
and to pass on the '"constitutionality" or validity of a law. ■!-« 
when its aid is legally invoked the court sees to it that infraction' 
of the law are suitably guarded against by the punishment of those 
who are guilty of violations. Thus, it is within the power of » 
court to usurp by implication the law-making powers of our statt 
legislatures and of Congress. 

Laws Governing the Individual and Family.— Each sutt 
has complete jurisdiction over its own citizens within its bonlor*, 
and of those residing or doing business within the slate, with tlw 
single exception of those who violate the Federal law. 

Laws regarding property, inheritance, contrai ts, niarriagv and 
divorce are passed by the several states, irrespective of each oilier, 
no that the law of one state may and often does dilTer ru'lictUj 
from similar laws in other states. A marriage legally contrai'lH 
in one state may be held by the courts to be illegal in aiiothrf 
state, and the same may be true of divorce. For such reason tJie» 
are those who iir(ie that the Federal government fake over juri*- 
diction concerning marriage and divorce, which, if done. wtmM 
hare to be through an amendment to the Federal Constitation. 
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! Btate laws may be cliaDged with the session o£ every state 
tflgislature one should endeavor to keep informed regarding all im- 
portant laws enacted from time to time, especially those that directly 
affect the individual and the family. 

In the ahaenue of specific law8, decisions are made by courts in 
case actions are brought, aud these decisions are usually based upon 
previous decisions or upon custom and usage aud the principles of 
the so-called common law. 

Age. — Legal age is construed to be that period of life during 
which one is fully capable of exercising the rigbta and performing 
the duties of citizenship. This period is fixed by tlie laws of the 
various states, and when one has attained that age he or she is 
said to Lave attained his or her "majority." Prior to that time such 
persons are legally called "infants." 

In most states the legal age of tlie male is twenty-one years, 
and that of the female is eighteen years. There are exceptions, as 
may be seen by reference to the various statutes. Having reached 
this period of majority, the individual may exercise the legal rights 
of the citizen. Prior to that time, however, one may not make a 
will, or, except in special cases, make contracts, hold in one's own 
name, or dispose of, real estate without the consent of a guardian or 
without an order of court. Neither may one exercise the rights of 
suffrage until legal age has been attained. 

Infants. — In the United States, in most states, children can- 
uot choose their own guardians until they are fourteen years old. 

The parents of a child, so long as living, are its natural 
guardians and cannot be dispossessed from acting in such a capacity 
without an order of court. In the case of incompetency, cruelty, 
neglect, insanity of guardians, and divorce of parents, the courto 
determine the guardianship of infants and minors concerned. 
The state is the real guardian of the child and possesses the sole 
power to delegate its powers of guardianship to others. 

Ab previously stated, "infants" cannot exercise any of the rights 
uf citizensliip, except through parents, guardians or through the 
coarta. 

Age of Consent. — The age at which a female is supposed to 
be capable of discriminating between right and wrong in relation- 
ship with the opposite sex is called the "age of consent." This age 
is fixed by law and difTcrs in the various states. The purpose of 
Mttdi laws is to prolcct innnaturo girls by throwing the blamo upon 
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the male> increasing the penalty for the infraction of certain laws 
when the crime is against one below the age of consent. After 
that age each sex is considered equally culpable in specific cases of 
wrong-doing^ unless extenuating circumstiuices are proved to have 
existed. 

In some countries the age of consent has been the marriageable 
age^ which in turn has elsewhere been as low as thirteen years, 
but many of the states in this country have very properly raised 
the age of consent to eighteen years. 

Marriage. — Marriage expresses the contract by which the par- 
ties agree to unite, as weU as the legal status resulting from the 
union of the contracting parties. 

The law fixes the rights of each member of the marriage con- 
tract and these rights cannot be abridged, abrogated or altered in 
any important particular by any agreement made before or after 
marriage. 

One cannot enforce by law any promise of marriage; in other 
words, one cannot be legally compelled to marry, but suit may be 
brought for breach of promise. 

The customs and laws of foreign countries governing marriage 
are often entirely unlike those in this coimtry, if not directly in 
conflict. More than one innocent girl has married a titled for- 
eigner, or ordinary citizen of another country, only later to find 
that her marriage was not recognized in her husband's country. 

Each state has fixed an age for both the male and the female 
when marriage is considered legal, and, in most states, an ag^ 
below which parental consent is necessary before a marriage can 
be legalized. 

For purposes of reference the foregoing table is given (pp. 3^, 
385), which consists of a summary of the marriage laws in the van- 
ous states. While these requirements of the various states for 
marriage are given, individuals contemplating marriage should first 
study the laws of the state of residence. 

License to Marry. — Young people should understand just what 
the law requires before marrriage can be consummated. Every 
state now requires a license to marry. In cities a special license 
clerk may be delegated to issue the license, but the license i^ 
usually issued at the county seat by a county official, usually the 
clerk of courts?. No ^'rl should consent to a marriage ceremony 
without first satisfying herself of the legality of the license, which 
she or her parents or guardian should examine carefully. 
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Officials Empowered to Perform the Marriage Ceremony. 

^A clergj'maB in good standing, representing any churcii, a justice 
of the peace, a civil magistrate, sncli as a judge, are legally entitled 
to perform the marriage ceremony. Other officials in some juris- 
dictions have been so empowered, therefore, every one entering the 
marriage relation should be certain that the one chosen for this 
parpose is legally qualified to act. The state does not recognize 
the act of any church in the performance of the marriage ceremony 
unless such ceremony has been authorized by statute. 

Witness to Marriage. — Witnesses to a marriage ceremony are 
a valuable precaution aud their signature should be attached to the 
certificate of the officiating clergyman or magistrate. 

Other Disabilities. — As shown in the Summary of the Mar- 
riage Laws of the various Rtates, there are certain disabilities that 
bar one from wedlock. In some states first cousins may not marry; 
in other states the black and white races may not inter-marry. 
Hecently, some state." have enacted legislation requiring the physi- 
cal examination of the contracting parties and a certificate from 
a competent phjsioinii that they are free from certain diseases. 

Common Law Marriages. — The interchange of consent and 
the subsequent living together a.s man and wife have been called 
a "common law marriage," but American society properly looks 
with repugnance upon such unions and they have been made illegal 
in several states, as in Illinois. Similarly in New York, a mar- 
riage by a written contract, which must be signed in the presence 
of witnesses, and filed with the proper public official, has been 
substituted for the common law marriage, and is available if. for 
some reason, persons do not wish the usual marriage ceremony. 

States that still recognize common law marriages extend cer- 
tain forms of protection to the woman entering into such relation- 
ship, as well as to children bom of such marriages. .Tust what 
rights a common law wife might have in the estate of her hus- 
band would have to be determined by the courts, and the legality 
of her children would probably have to be established in the same 
manner. 

Divorce, — Although a detailed study of divorce is out of place 
in a work of this character, every woman should be familiar with 
the rigbts the law gives her as a wife. 

Divorce changes the legal ctatiii' of both husband and wife, 
which also means that the property rights of each undergo a change. 
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An annulment of a marriage is not divorce^ but the pronoTmcement 
of a court as to the illegality of the marriage. Divorce is issued for 
cause recognized by the statute. 

A summary of the causes for divorce recognized by the various 
states is given on pages 388 and 389 for reference purposes: 

Alimony. — ^Alimony is money paid by the divorced husband 
for the support of the wife under order of the court. If the wife 
is proved to be the offending party in an action for divorce, courts 
do not usually allow her alimony. In only one state has alimonj 
ever been awarded to a husband. During divorce proceedings the 
husband must support his wife and pay her attomey^s fees, as well 
as his own, in addition to any alimony the court may award the 
wife, and this, regardless of which party brings the action, and 
in some states regardless of the wife's guilt. 

The Rights and Liabilities of the Husband. — Although each 
state makes its own laws governing the relationship and property 
rights of husband and wife, there are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples at common law upon which the courts have established cer- 
tain practices. 

Each state establishes the legal status of husband and wife, 
and, as a result, the laws of the various states pertaining to prop- 
erty rights of husband and wife are confusing. The facts set forth 
in this chapter show the general tendency of all such legislation, 
although there may be exceptions that obtain in some states. 

In this country the personal rights of the husband over the 
wife are very limited. The husband is the legal head of the family 
and it is his duty to support the family, although in a few states 
joint-responsibility is placed upon husband and wife. The hus- 
band has no rights of chastisement so far as the wife is concerned. 
The wife's domicile follows that of her husband. 

In case of personal injury to the wife by another, a husband 
may sue for loss of her services, which would probably be interpreted 
by the courts to also mean her companionship, and all that that ini- 
plies. 

A husband is liable for the necessities of the wife but the con- 
struction of the word "necessities'* is left to the interpretation ot 
the courts. In numerous cases women of extravagant tastes a°^ 
tendencies indulged in numerous luxuries by well-to-do husbands 
have been awarded by the courts support commensurate with ^^ 
stvle and manner in which their husbands had previously m^^' 
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lained Ihem. The court, in fixing alimony or maintenance) takes 
into questiuii the financial etaniling and ability of the husbaud 
and the need al the wife. 

Failure tu contribute \v a wife's supjiort ou the part of a hus- 
band who haa left liia wife without divorce is oou3id«red desertion, 
and tlie hueboud is liable to arrest and puuislimeut, according to 
the laws of the etate in which the wrong is committed. In some 
states desertion is a crime and subject to extradition, while in 
other fltates, the husband's property may be attached and sold to 
satisfy the claims of the wife. 

In interpretation of the acts of the wife, the law takes into 
consideration the principle of agency; if the act of the wife is that 
of an agent for the husband, the responsibility rests upon the 
husband. 

The Rights and Liabilities of the Wife. — Legally, husband 
and wife are not one but separate entities. If the wife poKsesses 
property at the time of marriage it remains hers. The wife may 
acquire and hold property, both real and personal, and it is not 
subject to the husband's control or liable for his debts. A mar- 
ried woman, so far as property is concerned, has all the Tights of 
an imniarried woman. She may carry on business, make contracts, 
sue and be sued and judgments may be entered again.st her as if she 
were single. 

In personal injury cases, action may also be brought in her 
favor for injury to her person, and the award becomes her sole 
property. 

Although a husband is considered liable for his wife's debts, 
such is not the ca.se with the wife. She is not responsible for his 
debts, and his life insurance cannot he held for them after his 
death. All life insurance payable to the wife becomes hers at the 
death of the husband and it cannot be alienated on any claim against 
the husband's estate. 

Again, although a husband is liable for the support of his wife 
and children, a wife is under no legal obligation to contribute 
to her hnsband's support, regardless of the financial responsibility 
of either party. 

In some states a wife may enter into partnership with her hus- 
band and share in the profits of the business and yet not be liable 
tn the crpditors nf the enncern. 

If a husband and wife no longer live together, that fact does 
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not change the wife's claim upon the hnsband for support, so long 
as the marriage tie has not been broken legally. Although the 
wife may not be entitled legally to the support of the husband if 
she deserts him without cause, the interpretations of the courts gen- 
erally hold the husband responsible for the wife's necessities. 

Function of the Law Regarding the Family. — ^The perma- 
nency of the home depends upon the marriage relation and the 
future of the nation is dependent upon the maintenance of the 
home. The law has rightfully tried to safeguard the institution 
of marriage, and a study of the law pertaining to all that con- 
cerns the home should be the duty of every ^rl and woman. Eveiy 
woman should be thoroughly familiar with the rights the law 
gives her, if for no other reason than that her ignorance may not 
be taken advantage of, consciously or otherwise, 

QUESTIONS 

1. Define the word "suflfrage." 

2. Where are the laws made governing marriage, divorce and the inhiirii- 

ance of property 7 

3. What is the difference between the functions of Congress and those of 

the State Legislatures? 

4. Have the courts any direct law-making powers ? 

5. In what way do the courts exercise indirectly powers conferred only upon 

the State Legislatures and upon Congress? 

6. What is meant by "legal age"? 

7. What is the legal meaning of the term "infant**? 

8. Define the terms, **bigamy"; "polygamy"; "monogamy." 

9. What is meant by "alimony"? 

10. Write out briefly the more important legal rights an4 liabilities of the 
husband, and also of the wife. 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. What is the age of majority in your state? 

2. Who in your state is empowered to perform the marriage ceremony? 

3. Who has authority to issue a marriage license in your county? 

4. Is a witness to marriage necessary in your state? and how many? 

5. Can women vote in your state? If so, for what offices? 

6. May first cousins marry in your state? 

REFERENCES 
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Moses, The Government of the United States. D. Appleton Co. 
Schouler, James, Law of Domestic Relations. Little, Brown Co. 
Wilson, J. L., Legal and Political Status op Women in the Vvi^ 
States. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 




HEAL ESTATE TITLES AND TRANSACTIONS 



The law governing the transfer and inheritance of real estate 
varies in different states, as has been already stated. It is not 
necessary for the average owner of real estate to be familiar with 
all of tJiese laws, but there are certain fundamental facts that 
everyone should know. Such knowledge will be the beet safeguard 
against unwise action with regard to property, for it will im- 
press one with the need of expert advice from the lawyer and real 
estate dealer, since the issues involved are of vital financial impor- 
tance to the family. 

Title to Real Estate. — In this country lands held by the early 
grants from foreign rulers became the property of the original 
states or colonies. When the Federal government was formed much 
of the land was transferred by the original states to the govern- 
ment. Out of this excess land, and other land secured by the gen- 
eral government by purchase and treaty, other state? have been 
carved, the government retaining certain lands in different states 
as its own property. 

Private ownership in this country has been derived either from 
the states or direct from the Federal government. Individual 
ownership means the free right to mortgage, sell and dispose of by 
inheritance or other means. Numerous transactions covering a 
single piece of real estate would soon complicate the title, and in 
order that an owner might prove his title, the various states have 
decreed that all real estate titles be recorded at the county seat of the 
county in which the property is located. The official baring charge 
of such records is usually known as the Register of Deeds. 

The deed, mortgage or release or any document affecting the 
title of real estate shouW be recorded by the Recorder or Register 
aa a part of the county's permanent records. 

In the course of years, land that has been subjected to num- 
erous transfers, incumbrances and tax levies, will present a compli- 
cated record on the books of the Register of Deeds. To tell wheUier 
or not an owner has a good title, in time, becomes a question that 
can be correctly answered only by a competent lawyer, or one well 
irerBfld in real estate law and practice. 
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Abstracts of Title. — An abstract of title is a written docu- 
ment showing all of the transactions covering a piece of real estate 
that are on record in the oflRce of the Register or Recorder of 
X)eeds, from the time the property was granted by the Federal or 
state government down to the present time. 

Abstract companies are usually licensed and bonded by the 
state in which they operate. They certify that the abstracts they 
have issued are true and faithful copies of all records covering 
the land in question, appearing on the books of the Register of 
Deeds, the Treasurer of the county and other county officials. 

This certification does not by any means indicate that the 
abstract company guarantees the title as either clear or soiiiid. 
The abstract should be submitted to a competent attorney to p{u^> 
upon the validity of the title. 

Guarantee Policies. — ^There are abstract and title tnist com- 
panies that issue what is known as a Title Guarantee Policy, or 
an abstract of title together with a guarantee that the title is valid 
and free from all incumbrances. If a flaw should be discovered 
in the title of property covered by such a guarantee, the com- 
pany issuing the guarantee would be liable for any damage sus- 
tained thereby by the holder of the policy, up to an amount con- 
tracted for in the title guarantee policy. Such a poliqy is really 
a kind of title insurance. 

The Torrens System.— In 1857, Sir Robert Richard Torrens, 
then premier of South Australia, devised a system of registration 
of titles to land which, if generally adopted, would do away with 
the cumbersome and complex system now in use. It would take 
the place of the abstract systems now in vogue. 

Under this system, a title is examined and certified to by an 
official examiner, representing the Btate-at-large. An application 
is made to the proper courf, and the oflBcial examiner's certification 
is attached to the application, which also names all parties in ^J 
way having an interest in the property in question. This takes the 
form of a complaint, the state acting as the defendant. A ^!^' 
mons is issued to every claimant, and if the interested parties can- 
not be found, it may be published. If a contest developes, a hear- 
ing 18 granted and the court enters a decree either directing or 
refusing registration of title, subject, of course, to any incnfli- 
brances exi^ng againrt the property in question. " 

51 small tax upon the land registered goes to form an indemm^ 
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jainst which anj person damaged l>y the registration may 
; an aciiou within a Jimited time. Once title is registered it 
mot be aimuUed. Any further transfer of the property merely 
■olves the surrender of the tirst certiJicat*! and the issuing of a. 
V one. The cost oi securing such a registration is low, but 
-ies iu diiferent jurisdictions. 

There are many who strongly advocate this aystem. In new 
mtries, iu which transfers of real estate have been few, it would 
comparatively easy to inaugurate this system, but in older settle- 
nts its adoption is slow. IIlinoiB in 1897 was the first state 
thifl country to adopt the Torrena System. Other states have 
ipted modifications of the system, among tlieni Oregon, Cali- 
nia, Minnesota, Massachusetts, Colorado, Washington and New 
irk, but it is not compulsory in these states. In Illinois it is 
npulaory in estates of decedents, and in the Philippines in the ease 
public lauds, and in Hawaii as to lands owned by corporations. 

Sights of Husband and Wife in Seal Estate. — Ever}- «late 
!i its own law establishing tlie rights of husband and wife to teai 
ate, and every married person should be familiar with the prop- 
y rights given them by the state. 

Some states require both tlie signature of the husband and the 
fe in tlie transfer of any realty, and it is the practice in all 
,te8 to demand the signature of both parties irrespective of the 
r. 

The law of inheritance also should be looked up by every in- 
ridual who is apt to be the recipient of property through in- 
ritance. State law fixes the apportionment of property between 
fe and children, or father and children in case of the death of 
hep mother or father. 

Beol estate in which a minor owns a part interest cannot be 
^posed of until the minor attains legal age, unless by an order 

court, 

Jcant-Tenancy-Deed. — Some ftatea permit the husband and 
fe to hold a piece of real estate in joint-tenancy. In each a 
86, if either party dies, the proper^ belongs to the other party 
itboat probate or court proceedings, and it is not subject to 
vision among other heirs of the deceased. 

Purchase of Property. — Before purchasing property one should 
■st be satisfied that the title is perfect in every respect ; but there 
tber important factors to consider. In the first place, do not 
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trust to your own judgment or experience unless you are a real estate 
broker or lawyer. Employ experienced and expert help to pass upon 
ail legal matters and questions of title. A few of the other factors 
mentioned are the following : 

Assessments and Taxes. — ^The seUer of real estate is expected 
to pay all taxes due at the date of the sale^ as they are an incum- 
brance on the property. 

In many cities, a lot is not only liable for street improvemeats 
in front of the property, but for the immediate vicinity. When pur- 
chasing real estate, one should see that the abutting and nearest 
streets are paved, that sidewalks are installed and that sewers have 
been completed. Assessments covering street improvements are 
usually levied so as to cover a long term of years. One should be sure 
that all such assessments have been paid in full, not merely to 
date, but covering the entire levy. Be sure and ascertain the area 
of assessment so that one may know exactly what are the liabihties 
attaching to the property in question. If street improvements have 
been made by private concerns one should find out if they have 
been accepted by the municipality. 

Colleges, imiversities, cemeteries and church properties are gen- 
erally exempt from taxation. This means that the area of taxable 
property is limited by the extent of such holdings. This being 
the case, the remaining property must bear the tax for the entire 
district. 

Legal Status of the Street. — A prospective purchaser of real 
estate should establish for himself the legal status of the street 
upon which his property abuts. There are such things as private 
streets which may never be opened by the authorities as public 
streets and which may even be closed, in which case the owner 
abutting thereon could not recover damages. 

It is just as important to ascertain the legal status of alley- 
ways and who is responsible for their condition. In some places, 
no provisions are made for alleys. Every lot should be proviM 
with an alley, where there is an alley system, and with free access 
to the public highways. 

Public Grade. — The public grade of a street also should ^ 
investigated with reference to abutting property. One should seeii 
any changes in grade are pending. Property on grade when ^^' 
cliased might be required to make expensive fills, or remove ra^^l 
cubic feet of dirt and rock, if the municipality should change the 
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grade of the street. Any such intention on the part of a corpora- 
tion should be disclosed before the purchase of property, if such 
intention exists. 

Other Factors to Consider. — Aside from legal and financial 
factors, one siiould endeavor to forecast the development of the 
neighborhood during the coming years. Are street car lines liable 
to be projected on the abutting street or within the neighborhood ? 
Street car lines on residence Btreets are undesirable. Are there 
saloons in the neighborhood? Factories, shops or stores? Is the 
neighborhood apt to deteriorate or will it hold its own for a num- 
ber of years as a residence district? Will the property be likely 
to increase in value? These are questions that should be asked 
and seriously studied by every prospective purchaser. 

Through streets are generally considered more valuable than 
side streets, short thoroughfares and courts. One cannot be too 
careful in considering every feature of a real estate problem. In 
such cases, prevention is more than usually the best cure for real 
estate ills. Be sure you are right before you go ahead and do not 
attempt to deal with expert problems without the aid of an expert. 

Mortgages, First and Second. — Mortgages have been dis- 
cussed under Investments (p. 3i4). A second mortgage is one 
giren after and subject to a prior or first mortgage. If a second 
mortgage were foreclosed, the owner of the second mortgage would 
have to pay the first mortgage before he could become the owner 
nf the property foreclosed. 

If a piece of real estat-e were incumbered by both a firat and 
a second mori;gage, and the first mortgage became due and the 
holder of the same wished to renew the first mortgage for another 
term of years, he could not release the original mortgage without 
endangering his interests. As soon as a first mortgage is released, 
an estisting second mortgage on record takes its place and becomes 
a first mortgage or lien. Arrangements would first have to bi' 
made to release the second mortgage before the first mortgage could 
be released. 

If a piece of propertv were incumbered hy both a first and a 
second mortgage, and the first mortgage were forpclosed. the art 
of foreclosure would obliterate the second mortgage, and the holder 
of the second mortgage woulfl have no further claim against the 
property sold to satisfy the first mortgage, 

Foreclosure. — Foreclosure meanti the public selling of mort- 
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1 property to satisfy a debt secured by a mortgage agaiBSt ti 
property. State laws regulate the procedure of foreclosure, whidi 
involves a judgment by a court. The proposed foreclosure is usu- 
ally advertised through the medium of a newspaper published iu 
the county in which the property is located, and such advertisemeDt 
must be continued for a definite time fixed by law, which is consid- 
ered 88 a notice served upon the owner of the property or by other 
methods provided by law. The description of the propertj-, the 
name of the owner, the amount of the debt and the name of the 
holder of the mortgage, together with the amount of accrued interest 
and unpaid taxes are usually made a part of such notices. A dale is 
fixed for the sale, and on that date the sheriff of the county nsuslly 
offers the property at public sale, and knocks it down to the highest 
bidder. The record of the sale is filed, and then the owner of the 
property is given a definite time in which he may redeem the prop- 
erty by paying the amoiuit the property was sold for, plus the cost of 
tiie sale, and any taxes paid since the date nf the sale by the one whn 
bid the property in, I 

Release of Mortgage.— If a real estate mortgage has been 
paid the owner of the mortgage must execute a release of mortgsyr. | 
and this release must be filed in the office of the Register or Becorder ' 
of DeedF in order to clear the records and title. 

Recording Fees. — The law fixes a price that the register of 
deeds may charge for recording each instrument such as a deed, a 
mortgage or release. Custom dictates as to who should pay filing 
fees, whether buyer or seller. 

Methods of Conveyance. — In disposing of real estate tJi^rc 
are two forms of deeds that may be issued, the warranty dred and 
the quit-claim deed. 

The Wahrantt Deed : This deed is what its name signifies, a 
warrant from the seller to the purchaser that the title being trans- 
ferred is perfect and valid, and free from all claims. This is the 
form that every purchaser should insist upon securing from the 
seller. If a piece of real estate is cumbered hy a mortgage of a thou- 
sand dollars, for instance, and the seller or grantor is selling the 
property subject to that mortgage, in which case the purchaser 
agrees to assume and pay the mortgage, a clause is usually inserte 
in a warranty deed, reading about as follows: "Subject to a 
gage of one thousand dollars, given to John Doe on the 26th i 
of December, 1916." 
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By tlie terms of the warrant Uie property ia guaranteed free from 
incumbrances with tbe single exception stated. 

Ql'it-Claim Deed; A quit-claim deed is alao what its name 
indicates, a release, or, in this country, a transfer of whatever inter- 
eat the grantor may poBsess in the property, to the purchaser. The 
grantor guarantees nothing but the transfer of whatever interest 
he may have in the property. The title may be at fault; the prop- 
erty may be subject to mortgages, judgments and unpaid tastes, 
and under such a deed the purchaser could not recover for such 
Hens from the grantor. 

Many unsuspecting persons who have attempted to act upon 
their own judgment and thus dispeuae with the counsel of experts 
or lawyers have been subjected to loss by purchasing property on a 
qui t> claim deed. 

Parties to a Conveyance. — The seller is known as the grantor; 
the purchaser as the grantee. The conveyance of a homestead 
should bo signed by both, husband and wife, if both are living, even 
if the law of the state does not require it. A widow, a widower, a 
bachelor or a spinster in conveying real estate usually states the 
fact in the body of the conveyance, as "John Smith, a widower," 
or "Mary Smith, a spinster," or "John Jones, a bachelor." This 
is done to avoid question in regard to a possible interest in the prop- 
erty derived from the fact of relationship and inheritance. 

Two witnesses are generally required to the signature attached 
1(1 a, real estate conveyance. The law in each state regulates this, 
tifi well as other factors involved. An affidavit is also required, by 
-which the grantor or grantors swear before a notary public to their 
signature or signatures and to the effect that the transfer is "their 
voluntary act." 

Recording Conveyances. — Before title is actually perfected. 
a deed muet be recorded with the register of deeds at the county 
scat. It is not the deed or article of conveyance in itself that con- 
summates the sale, but the recording ot the conveyance. Swindlers 
have been known to have sold a piece of real estate to two different 
parties. The one depositing his deed with the register of deeds firni 
would be the one recognized by law as the owner of the property, 
even though the deed given the other party bore an earlier date than 
the one deposited or recorded with the resrister of deeds, and the 
earlier jnirchaser could only secure bis rights by a court action. A 
deed might bo held by the grantee while the title on record would 
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Btill show the property to be in the name of the grantor. In this 
case^ it would be possible for the grantor if dishonest to mortgage 
the property or otherwise dispose of it^ as the title still stands in 
his name. 

Of course^ all such transactions are fraudulent^ but it places 
the proof of fraud upon the grantee or purchaser, and this means 
delay, suits in court and much expense, with possible loss of the 
properly. 

Liens. — An incumbrance on real estate is a lien. A real estate 
mortgage, taxes and assessments due and court judgments for debts 
are all liens, but the term is more specifically applied to claims filed 
against property, either real or personal, for work performed, gen- 
erally in the erection of a building. In such cases it is known 
as a ^^mechanic^s lien." 

As in the case of other liens, a mechanic's lien in order to be 
effective and legal must first be filed in the office of some countj 
official designated by the state. In some states this official is the 
register of deeds ; in others, the county or the town clerk, or the 
clerk of the district or other court 

In purchasing property, especially newly erected buildings, it is 
necessary to ascertain if all contractors and workmen engaged in 
erecting the structure have been paid in full for their work. As 
the law in different states gives the contractor and sub-contractor 
different periods of time in which to file a lien against property, it 
is not always possible to tell from the public records whether or not 
a lien is pending. 

One should find out what this period of time is for the state 
in which the property is located. If the building has been com- 
pleted and the term fixed by law for the filing of a lien has expired, 
and there is no record with the proper county official of a lien, the 
purchaser is safe ; otherwise he shoidd demand of the seller receipts 
in full from all contractors and workmen for work done on the 
structure. 

In some states only the principal contractor may file a lien; i^ 
some both the principal and the sub-contractor ; in others, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, laborers and those who have supplied ma- 
terials, also farm laborers. 

The period in which liens must be filed varies in different states 
from thirty to one hundred and twenty days after completion of the 
work. After a lien is filed suit for the recovery of the amount of 
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the lien must be started. The law also hxea the time after the filing 
of the lien in which suit must be brought, if at all. If suit is nol 
filed within this period the lien no longer exists. This period for 
briDging suit varies from twenty days to six years. 
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Judgments. — A judgment is a conclusion of a court as a result 
iif a suit, which judgment becomes a lien against real estate owned 
by the person against whom judgment has been taken. If a. mechan- 
ic's lien is filed with the legally constituted authorities it then 
liecomes a lien against the property. Suits for any debts held by 
a mechanic or contractor or any one else may be brought and they 
may become judgments. 

If real estate against which a judgment is filed should be sold 
part of the proceeds of the sale would be taken by the court to 
satisfy or pay the judgment. I>:nders would not accept a mortgage 
against a piece of property upon which there was a judgment filed. 
The judgment would have to paid first. 

Before purchasing property one should have the records searched 
for judgments, which should be paid and satisfied by the owner 
before the sale is consummated. For judgment notes, see page 344. 



QUESTIONS 
I. What iH a. lien! a judgmentr 

2- What in thp dLfTrr'nre brtween a Warrantv ttiu\ a Qiiit-Clain 
3. What is an abstract of UtleT a GuaranUe Pollcyl 
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4. Explain the purpose of the Torrens System. 

5. If a mortgage has been paid, what step is necessary to clear the title? 

6. What is a second mortgage? 

7. If you held a first mortgage against a piece of property for $1,000 and 

the owner subsequently placed a second mortgage upon the propertj 
for $500.00 and the latter come due, would your interests be im- 
periled ? 

8. If the case were reversed and you held the second mortgage and the 

first mortgage became due, would your interests be imperiled! 

9. What is a Joint-Tenancy Deed? 

10. Does your state provide for joint- tenancy ? 

11. What factors should be considered before real estate is purchased? 

12. What is meant by the terms "grantor" and **grantee"? 

13. What is a "mechanic's lien"? A judgment? 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. Procure a copy of a Warranty and a Quit-Claim Deed, and fill it out 

to John Doe. 

2. Can the homestead be disposed of without the signature of both bus- 

band and wife? 

3. When are taxes due in your city, town or county ? Where would you 

pay your taxes? 

4. Wno is the Recorder of Deeds in your county, and where is his office 

located? 

5. If possible, aome member of the class should borrow an abstract of 

title and bring it to school for the inspection of the students and for 
an explanation of the same; or better, perhaps, a representative of a 
local abHtract company, or of a real estate firm, may be willing to appear 
before the class and explain such a document. 
G. Is it necessary for both husband and wife to affix their signatures to 
a real estate deed in your state? To a real estate mortgage? 

REFERENCES 

Habdt and Fields Insubance: Real Estate. Alexander Hamilton In^' 

tute, New York City. 
Practical Real Estate Methods fob Bbokeb, Opebatob, and OwxiSf 

West Side Y. M. C. A., New York City. 



CHAPTER XXXTT 



INHERITANCES AND WILLS 

There are few legal subjects as important to the average iudi- 
idual as the law that governs property rights. If a womau marries 
oesessing property of her owu, her marriagt in various ways affects 
le status of her property, and if her husband possesses or subse- 
ueutly acquires property, she acquires therein new property inter- 
sts. The death of either husband or wife also changes property 
eUtioDs, The interests of children in the estates of their parents 
■n vitally important matters with which everyone should be 
unihar. 

Two Forms of Property. — In the study of taxes it waa shown 
hat there are two general classes of property: real estafe, which 
ndudea lands and ijuildings, and personal property, which includes 
lovable property, 

Bstates. — Concerning real property an estate consists of the 
!ght or ownership one possesses in land. Such estates are of two 
mds: Fee simple, or one that the owner may dispose of during his 
fe, or in the event of his death, which descends to his heirs if he 
^8 intestate, or without a will. This form of estate is also known 
an " estate of inkerilance." 

The other form of estate is called an " estate not of inh.eri- 
f^ce " or a " life estate " under which one may hold the title to land 
'ring the time of one's life, or for a definite term of years, in which 
ae it is spoken of as a " leasehold estate." Such estates end with 
e death of the holder, as they are not subject to inheritance as 
the case of an "estate of inkeriiance." 

Lineals, — This term is applied to the direct descendant of a 
Tson, such as children and grandchildren, or to father, mother and 
'andparerts, if there are no descendants. 

Collaterals. — This terra is applied to persons not in a direct 
tTe of descent, as are lineals. They consist of brothers and sisters, 
ephews and nieces, half-brothers and sisters and their children. 

Intestate. — One who dies without a will is said to have died 
Meslate. In such an event the property of the decesseii would 
escend to surviving lineals, or if there were none such to surviving 
oHflfafflis. 
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Escheat.-— If a person of property dies without a will, if no 
surviving heirs can be found, the property reverts to the State. If 
a Public Administrator does not exist, the Probate Court or a court 
acting in that capacity in such a case, appoints an administrator 
for the estate. It is his duty to make an inventory of the estate, 
pay the just obligations of the deceased out of the estate, and adver- 
tise for legal heirs of the deceased. If the latter cannot be found, 
the property of the deceased escheats to the state. 

Administrator. — ^This term is applied to the person appointed 
by the proper court to administer, or settle, the estate of one who 
dies without a will or '' intestate." In case a deceased leaves a will 
and appoints an executor who fails to act the court appoints an 
administrator with the will annexed. The feminine form is 
administratrix. 

Executor. — This term is applied to the one appointed by a 
will to administer or settle an estate in case of the death of the 
testator. The feminine form is executrix. 

Testator. — This term is applied to a man who makes a will 
The feminine form is testatrix. Testate means having died leaving 
a valid will ; it is the opposite of intestate. 

Dower. — ^Dower is a life estate of either wife or husband in the 
real estate of the other, after that other has died intestate. It con- 
sists of one-third of the rents and profits of said real estate for the 
lifetime of the survivor. 

Will. — A will is the formal disposition of one's property, made 
as prescribed by law, and taking effect at the death of the testator 
or testatrix. 

Non-cupative Wills.— This term is applied to an oral will. 
The laws of the various states differ in regard to oral wills, but 
they obtain only in relation to personal property, or if by reason 
or extremity one is unable to make a written will. They must, 
however, be reduced to writing within a definite time fixed by law, 
after the death of the testator. The tendency of the courts is to 
admit Non-cupative Wills to probate when supported by incontro' 
vertible testimony of proper witnesses. 

Codicil. — A formal and written document intended as an amend- 
ment to a will made during the lifetime of and by the maker oi 
the original will. By such a document the maker of a will may 
later change the terms of the same, revoke them or add to them* 
but it must be executed with the same formalities as the original will- 
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*robate.— At JGatli, a person's will is presented for probate; 
■ ftat ia, ihu projier uyurt iiassuji apuu the legality of the will. If a 
bond u required by the uxccutur it must be approved by this court. 
If no executur has bt^eii appointed, or if he refuses or fails to act, 
this authority appoiuts au admimatrator with the wiU annexed. 
The probating court has authority to investigate and pass upon tlie 
distribution of tlie estate made by the administrator or executor, 
and to declare the estate properly closed or administered. 

In order to understand the distribution of property after the 
death of the owner, it is essential that one should become acquainted 
with the terms that liavc been defined. 

It must be remembered that each state has sole jurisdiction over 
the distribution of the property of a decedent, within that state. 

In general, the principle governing inheritances ia similar in all 
states, although slightly varying. It should be remembered tliat the 
first principle to be considered in inheritances, where the deceased 
is married, is the right of dower. Whether an estate be testate oi 
intestate, the rights of dower obtain unless the testator gives certain 
property to a surviving spouse in lieu of dower. The law of each 
state determines the dower rights of husband and wife, which rights 
may be enforced whether or not the decedent leaves a will. In case a 
will is left, either husband or wife, may elect to take the share of 
the property allowed them by law, as " dower " the eame as though 
the decedent left no will, rather than to accept the provision made 
for the husband or tiie wife in the will by the decedent On the 
other band, dower rights may be waived, and the provisions of the 
will accepted instead. 

DiBtributton of an Intestate's Property. — Lineals. — 

First: To intestate's children in equal parts. 

Second: The descendants of a deceased child take the share of 
their deceased parents. 

Collaterals.- — Where there is no surviving spouse and no chil- 
dren nor descendanla of children, inheritance runs as follows: 

To parents, brothers and sisters and their descendants, allowing 
to a parent a brother or sister's share. 

The statutes of the various states are different on this subject, 
each from the other. The student should be content with a study of 
fundamentals, so far as this subject is concerned, and look to the 
statutes of the state of residence for particular and more specific 
information, and should determine the exact line of descent that 
prevails under the law of the state in which one lives. 
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Joint-tenancy. — ^This has tjeen dUcussed in another cbapWr 
(p. 3!I5J, but it la lutjutioned in tliiij eonuection in relation to wills. 
if a piei-'e of property is held in joint- tenancy by husband and wifi", 
lit the deatli of either party t!ie property vests in the other part)' 
without probate or otlier legal proucu dings. Property so held, cifl- J 
not be diverted by eitlier party by will. The husband, for inatani%« 
could not will it or any part of it, as his interest in the propei^l 
i/eaaea at his death, 1 

Revocation of a Will by Law. — If a single woman makes t-l 
will and subsequently marries the will is automatically rei'okedwl 
annulled. If a man niakea a will and subsequently marries it i) 
revokeil to the extent of allowing the wife and the children, if any, 
the statutory rights given them Ijy the state in case of intestacy. 

The Making of a WilL — 'Die laws of eaeh state speeifJcaDv 
say what constitutes a legal or valid will, but there are general prin- 
ciples that are common to all states. 

Anyone of legal age and of sound nxind may maie a will. It is 
not absolutely necessary to have a lawyer draw up a will, hut if there 
is any considerable amount of property to Ije disposed of, or if com- 
plex situations or relationsliips are involved, one should not attempt 
to draw up and execute one's own will without the advice anJ 
assistance of a competent attorney. 

The language of a will should be as simple and as direct as pos- 
sible, and great care should he exercised to choose words and phrasec. 
and to punctuate in such a way that no more than one meaning nay 
he attached to a word, phrase or sentence. 

There are certain words and phrases often used in wills, f'^''^ 
as an opening declaration that the testator is " of sound taiuA 
that are not legally necessary, hut there are other words and phrasw 
that should be used for the sake of certainty and to insurfl thf 
carrying out of the testator's wishes. Tn order to bring out thesfi 
necessary and desirable parts of a will, a sample will is given ss 
follows, with the vital points italicized : 

I, Jolin Doe, do make thU my lagl \rill ae followa: 

All my estate, )ioth real and perBonal. I dei:ise and (equmifh lo 

my wife. Elizabeth Jane Doe, for her own benefit and use forever. 

and I hereby appoEnt her my sole Btecutrli, toilhotit bond*, •nd 

irilfc full poicer to tnorlgaire, tense, sell, or in any other mannrr 'i 

diipase of the \rhole or any part of my mtatt. 

Dated Janii&ry 20, 1017, Jodn Doc iSeal). 

at Chicago, Illinoie, 
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_ Gulia^rilieii. srnled and pulilinlipd, ntiil dwlaTcd by Jotin Doc, IIik 
tMtator named above, eiH and fur IiIh Itiat will, in presence at 
each uf iiH, wlio at hii r»|U(rst, utid in hiit jireiience, and in tlif! 
preaeiicK of eacli other, at the same tinii-, have hereto subscribed onr 

.mes as witnesaes thk 2i)|h dny <i( .lariiiiiry, HIIT, at Ihe pit; uf 

licuyo, lilinoiH. 

ifory Jonei, 2126 Prairie Ave., Cliicago, Illinoia. 
John Uart, 4120 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. lUinoiB. 
Jamea Mimtgomery, 1S7S Calumet Ave., Chicugo, Illinoia. 



Identity of the WilL^Tbe statement over his Bignature, prop- 
rly witnessed, that " 1, John Doe, do make this my last will " ie a 
rritten ackuowledgmeiit that the document Is the testator's will. 

With or Without Bonds. — In the illustration above, the wife 
loa been appointed uxei'utrix wUhout lioiida, whi^h does away witli 
uy net'esaity of calling upon friends or upon a surety company to 
iirnish bonds, as a guarantee that as executrix she will faithfully 
arry out the devises and bequests of the will. If the words " witli 
«nda " had been written in, the executrbt of course would be com- 
pelled to furnish such security. If both pbrases were left out, the 
xecutrix would be compelled to give bond. 

Power to Dispose of Prop>erty Willed. — The phrase in the 
ibove will giving the e.\ecutris power to dispose of the property in 
Jiy manner desired, means exactly what it says and freea the execu- 
rix from any claim that can take the property out of her hands. 

Witnesses. — Most stales re<|uire only two witnesses to a written 
w\]\, but as a few states require three wctnesfies, it is better to have 
hat number, and for the same reason the word "seal" should l>e 
ised as some states require it and others do not. 

The witnesses mvst not in any way fee interested in the terma of 
'.he will, or be mentioned as benepdaries in the will. 

In the presence of the witnesses the testator, having signed the 
irill. is supposed t^ state that "This is my will," following which 
Jie witnesses affix their nignatures and addresses. Even though 
Ihe ■witnesses should die before the testator the will would still be 
legal. 

If possible, a will should he made and signed an one sheet of 
paper, bnt if this is not possible, the various sheets constituting the 
will should each he identified a.^ a part of the will, hut a will of 
nich a length should only be pntru»fpfl to a lawj-er fn draw np. 

Bank Deposits and Safety Deposit Boxes. — Unless a bank 
Bccotmt is in the name of l>ofh husband and wife and subject to the 
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check of either party, in case of the death of one or the other there 
may be some question as to whether the money on deposit can be 
withdrawn by the surviving party without legal proceedings. For 
this reason, as stated in previous chapters, the family bank account 
should be of a joint nature and in the name of both parties, subject 
to the check of either party without the signature of the other party. 

The same principle holds in relation to the rental of a safety 
deposit box. If not in the name of both husband and wife, at the 
death of the party in whose name the box was rented, certain diffi- 
culties might arise that would delay the surviving party in gaining 
access to the same. In order to avoid any possibility of such a state 
of affairs safety-deposit boxes should be rented in the name of both 
husband and wife, subject to the entry of either party at any time. 

Minor Heirs. — ^Realty left by will or law to minors may not 
be disposed of by guardians or executors or administrators, unless 
empowered to do so by an order of court. This would also be true 
of property left jointly to two or more individuals, one of whom 
might be of age and the other a minor. Unless the court empoweis 
the sale, the property must be held in trust until the youngest minor 
interested in it becomes of legal age. The property may be rented 
or leased or operated, the expense of operating and adn^istrating 
coming out of the proceeds. Part of these proceeds, not to exceed 
his share, may be used for the education and support of the minor 
heir. All such expenditures would be deducted from the total pro- 
ceeds at the final distribution after the minor had attained his 
majority. 

Trust Companies as Executors and Guardians. — ^Trust com- 
panies are empowered to act as executors and administrators and 
guardians and in the absence of near and trusted relatives, it is wise 
to appoint such a company as the executor of an estate. 

QUESTIONS 

1. If your father and mother are living and they posseBs real estate, as 

well as personal property, and if the father should die without a 
will, what would be your share of the estate T 

2. What would be your mother's share? 

3. If you possessed property, were of age and had no heirs, how would 

your property be disposed of at death, if you left no will? 

4. What official in your county has charge of estates? 

5. If you possessed real estate, and later married, would your husband 

have any rights to that property? 
0. If you married, what rights would the law of your state give you in 
the property of your husband? 
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r features that muat 



7. Wlittt are the pascntial and n 

be emlxxlied in a valid wilH 
S. 1( a person died leaving a. will what legal steps must be taken by the 

1). Supimse ft parent died, leaving a will by -wliich three children are 
(pven an equal and undivided interest in a piece of real estate. If 
two of the children are of age and the third one a minor, what dis- 
position may be made of the property 1 

10. What is tJia relation of a Trust Company to estatesT 

11. Dencribe the meaning of "joint -tenancy." 

12. Whut is meant by •■dower rights"! 

13. What one word is to be used in a will that includes real-catute! Per- 

sonal property I 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

1. Klake a lUt of your living relatives, clansltylng tbem in relation to 

your father, if not living to your mother, as CoUowa: First, lineal 
deacendanta; seeond; collateral heirs. 

2. Wlio is the Probate Judge in your county, or the Publio Administrator 

if there is oneT 

3. At the first opportunity, clip from a local puper a notice of the pro- 

posed settlement of an eatutc by an administrator T 

4. What do "dower rights'' consist of in your state! 

5. Using lletitious names, make out a legal will disposing of a house and 

lot supposed to be located in your ooramunity, the household furni- 
ture of the home, money in the bank, and personal property. 
fifing imtde out such a will, uniterscoro the principal parts of the 
will that must be part of the document in order to make it legal, 
there a Trust Company in your cowmuuityt If bo, name it. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

LAWS WHICH AFFECT THE FAMILY 

Ik addition to the laws governing the legal status of the family, 
real estate and its transfer^ and those pertaining to inheritance and 
wills, which have been treated in the three preceding chapters, there 
are various general laws in all states that bear directly upon the 
interests of the home. A few of the more important principles 
recognized by the laws of most states, that affect family life, will be 
briefly reviewed in this chapter. 

Written vs. Oral Contracts. — ^All contracts, for the sake of 
certainty, should be written, but certain contracts must be written 
to be legal. The latter are generally contracts pertaining to the sale 
or leasing of real estate, but in some states contracts for the sale 
of merchandise for a consideration over a specified sum must be 
written and signed by both parties thereto. An oral contract with 
the exceptions noted is legal. The difficulty of producing competent 
and reliable witnesses to prove oral contracts might urge eveijone 
to have his contracts in convenient form for proof. 

Illegal Contracts. — Contracts and agreements that are opposed 
to the general welfare of the community are considered to be against 
public policy and are illegal, void and cannot be enforced. 

Incompetent Parties to a Contract. — ^Legal contracts may not 
be made with persons of unsound mind, with drunkards, infants or 
minors, or alien enemies. Contracts with married women may be 
subject to certain restrictions in certain states. 

The Signature o Disabled or Illiterate Persons. — ^If one, for 
any reason, is unable to sign his name, he may make his ''mark" 
in place of his signature, which must be witnessed, in which event 
it will legally stand for or take the place of his signature. Such a 
'' mark " should be made and witnessed as follows : the illiterate or 
disabled one making the sign of a cross, and the witness writing 
his name: 

Witness to mark: 

Henry Jones, John 

low. 7th St., ^. ^ 

Chicago, 111. ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

Doe 

The address is simply for identification. 
410 
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b- Usury .—Kacli slate Q^es a legal rato of interest which iiiu}' be 
(barged on indtibteduess. Id many states tliis rate is 6 per cent 
All opcii account may be due, and in suing to recover tlie amuuiit of 
the some, the creditor may usi; that interest be paid on the debt. 
If interest was allowed, uot being agreed upon between debtor and 
creditor, in tlie first place, it woukl be (ixed at the legal rat«. Most 
atatee also allow a greater rate of interest if mutually agreed upon by 
contracting parties in writing. In some states this contract rate id 
m per cent, per annum . Interest charged in excess of the legal rate 
is called " usury." A penalty usually attaches against one who 
charges usurious rates of interest ; if usury is proved, all that can 
be collected is the principal of the debt; all interest being forfeited 
as a penalty. 

Gambling. — Contracts based upon gambling, chance or hazard, 
are void in most states. This includes stock-market gambling, betr 
ting and games of chance. In such states, one cannot bo sued for a 
gambling de!it or made to pay it. If money is still in the hands of 
a atake-hohler to a gambling contract, it may be recovered. The 
Federal government has declared lotteries inimical to public wel- 
fare and the Post Office Department will not allow anything per- 
taining to lotteries to pass through the mails. 

Contracts Made on Sunday. — Secular contracts are illegal in 
most states if made on Sunday, hut a contract so made and intended 
to benefit charitable or religious objects or to preserve health, 
life or property, can be enforced. However, a contract made and 
executed on Sunday would probably not be interfered with by the 
courts. 

Saloons and Drunkards. — In states where the sale of liquor ix 
permitted, laws may prohibit saloons within certain dirtricta or 
\rithin definite distances of schools and churches. Some states also 
liold a saloonkeeper responsible under specific conditions for the 
conseqnences resulting from the sale of intoxicants to confirmed 
drunkards. A member of the family, or a friend of tlie family, may 
notify a saloonkeeper not to sell intoxicants to a man declared to 
1)6 a drunkard. The saloonkeeper is required to post in a con- 
spicuous place in his saloon the names of all such men. If he 
continues to sell intoxicants to them, any memlwr of their families 
%na.y bring suit to recover damages from that saloonkeeper. 

Selling liquor to minors is, of course, an offense, and in many 
Qtateo it is against the law tn sell or to give cigarettes to minora. 
Caveat Emptor. — This is a Latin phrase meaning "Ijet the 
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buyer beware/' In other words, the law presumes that the bujer 
will exercise ordinary judgment and intelligence in making a bar- 
gain and take due precaution against being cheated or defrauded. 
The buyer is under duty not to depend entirely upon the statements 
of the seller, but to protect himself by verifying, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the facts set forth by the seller in the contract and all of the 
circumstances surrounding the transaction. If the buyer fails to 
do this and suffers damage, he must bear such loss. 

Instalment Leases. — ^An instalment lease is a contract to sell 
an article which is to be paid for upon the instalment plan, which 
instalments are considered as rent for the use of the article. When 
a certain number of these instalments amounting to a definitely 
stated sum have been paid, the ownership in the article passes to the 
lessee, but until then title to the article remains in the lessor. (For 
Heal Estate leases, see p. 126.) 

Real Estate Mortgages. — ^These have been discussed on pp. 
344 and 397. 

Chattel Mortgages. — A chattel mortgage is one given upon 
chattels, or personal property, to secure the payment of a chattel 
mortgage note as this evidence of indebtedness is sometimes called. 
A chattel mortgage must be recorded with the proper official in 
accordance with the statute of the state. Foreclosure can be effected 
by complying with the terms of the mortgage if they are in harmony 
with the statute. 

A chattel mortgage is foreclosed in the same way as a real estate 
mortgage (p. 397) ; if chattels are sold at foreclosure, the debtor 
has no further recourse and may not redeem the property. 

Notes — ^Judgment Notes. — ^Promissory notes have been de- 
scribed on p. 342. A judgment note is a note in which the signer 
"confesses judgment.^' In case such note is not paid the holder 
is entitled to a judgment against the maker without notice, but such 
judgment must be entered by a court. For judgments, see p. 344. 

Exemptions. — Each state allows its, citizens certain property 
exemptions against judgments or claims for indebtedness. If * 
writ of execution was issued against one^s personal property to 
satisfy a debt, the individual could claim the exemption of prop- 
erty of a value equal to the exemption allowed by law. A home- 
stead, up to a certain valuation, is commonly exempted froD^ 
judgment. This is done to prevent the debtor from becoming * 
public charge upon the community. A debtor may waive his rights 
of exemption. 
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I Maturity. — ^The date an obligation is due is called the dat^ oi 
maturity, iustruineiits that fail duo on Sunday or holidays, and in 
some states on Saturday, do not mature until the following business 
day. If the following Monday is a holiday and a note falls due the 
previous Sunday, its maturity would be the following Tuesday. 

Days of Grace. — Three days after the maturity of a note is 
generally allowed for the paympot of same, before legal action can 
be takeo. If the law allows no "days of grace" payment is due 
at maturity. 

Replevin. — This is an action brought to recover personal prop- 
erty wrongfully taken or held. A writ is issued by the proper court, 
the property is then returned to the claimant, pending a unit to 
determine the ownership of the same. If the judgment ia adverse 
to the claimant the property is returned to the defendant. 

Gamishnient. — ^This is a* term applied to the attachracot of 
one's wages, salary, or credits. The exemption laws usually allow 
s. debtor a minimum sum for the support of his family, which sum 
cannot l>c made subject to garnishment. 

Statute of Limitations. — Each state fixes a limit of time, after 
wliich outstanding debts cannot be collected by legal process. For 
instance, an ordinary debt in some states under an oral contract 
cannot be collected by law after the expiration of five years from 
the time the debt became due. If the debt were evidenced by a 
book account, the period would be dated from the date of the last 
entry. If the debt was evidenced by a contract under seal, Buch 
as a real estate mortgage, the period of limitation would in some 
jurisdictions he twenty years from the maturity of the mortgage. 

Barred Claims May be Revived. — If a claim has been out- 
lawed, as it is called, by the statute of limitations, it may be renewed 
automatically by a new promise to pay by the debtor, given in the 
form of writing, or if the debtor unwittingly or otherwise makes a 
partial payment upon the principal or interest, the debt is renewed, 
and the statute of limitations will then run from the date of such 
promise or of such payment. 

Property Restrictions. — Some cities and states have laws regu- 
lating the heights of buildings. Again, buildings of three stories 
or more may he required to be equipped with fire-escapes. In many 
places huilding-lines are established, and new structures may not 
be erected beyond such a line, .As an illustration, the residence 
Trailding-line may be twcnh'-five fpct from Ihe front of a lot. Tf n 
new structure were to bo erected nn tin adjoining lot, only ton fcft 
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from the front of the lot, it would interfere with the view and cnt 
off light and air from the adjoining structure. To prevent this 
possible infringement of rights building-lines have been established 
in certain jurisdictions. A zone system has been advocated for 
cities by which definite zones or localities may be reserved for resi- 
dence or for factory purposes. 

The establishment of such a system would have to be brought 
about through legislative enactment. As conditions now exist in 
most cities there is nothing to prevent the gradual encroachment 
of factories and stores upon residential districts, Which encroach- 
ment might greatly depreciate the value of property in such locali- 
ties. Under the zone-system, factories, warehouses, storage plants 
and wholesale stores would be restricted within definite boundaries. 

Some states permit two-thirds of the property owners in a city 
residence block by petition to the city council, to secure the establish- 
ment of a restricted residence block. 

Public Bill-boards. — The Supreme Court has recently upheld 
a law providing that advertising bill-boards may not be posted in 
residence districts without the consent of the majority of property 
owners in the neighborhood. This decision will do much to stimu- 
late an interest in the beautification of towns and residence districts, 
as unsightly bill-boards long have been a detriment to property 
values. 

A Trust Deed vs. a Mortgage. — ^A Trust Deed is a real estate 
mortgage, but in place of the mortgage running to a Mortgagee, it 
is made out to a Trustee, who is generally a representative of the 
party loaning the money. 

The Trust Deed conceals from the borrower the name and 
address of the lender, which makes it difficult for a prospective bor- 
rower to come in contact with private individuals who have money 
to loan and perhaps at a less rate of interest than would have to 
be paid through a broker, who also charges the borrower a com- 
mission for his services, usually two per cent, of the amount of the 
principal. Doubtless many lenders would be glad to invest their 
money in first-class mortgages at a fair rate of interest, without 
a commission, if they could come in contact with those who need to 
borrow. 

For this purpose, if for no other, the form of the trust deed 
should be so amended as to make it compulsory to state in the body 
of the instrument the name and address of the real lender or pur 
chaser of the same, and such information should be supplied to the 
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ower. Anything which serves to bring borrower and lender 
ther should be encouraged, and that which seemB to cover up 
identity of the lender from t!ie borrower and public should be 
emned as inimical to public policy. 
QUESTIONS 
fbtt IB meuit by gambling! Ib playing cnrds for prizes in private 

bomra gambling! Jb a lottery of any kiciil gHmbling! 
I K oontrart made on Sunday void in ydut atatc! 
Hiat is meant by the pbrase "caveat eniptor"r 
/intt is UHury? 

/hat is meant by an "incompetent party"! 

irliat ie the difTerence between a real uatatc and a chattel mortgage, 
nwt is meant by "foreclosure"? 
lust mortgagCB be riKwrdcd! 
Vhen does pergonal property purcliased on an instuliueiit leaae belong 

to the purchaser! 
Vhat is meant by the "maturity" of a notct 
Vhat is a "judgment"! 
Vlat is meant by "replevin"! 
AHiat) is meant by "^rnialieeing a claim"! 
Sow may a barred claim be revived! 

flow may an illiterate or disabled person allix a legal siglwtureT 
Wliat is a mortgage! 
Vliat ie tbe difference between a mortgage and a trust deed! 

PROBLEMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
Does your itate require saloon- keepers to po^t the name of drunkards 

in the saloon, and is the saloon-keeper required not to sell intoxicants 

to such persons! 
What exemptions (or debt are allowed io your state! 
What is the statute of limitations for debt in your state! 
ire tbe gambling laws in every particular enforced in your community! 
Are the liquor Jaws enforced in your community! 

What rate of interest is cliarged by the local banks on ordinary luunsl 
On real estate loans ! 

What 19 the law in your state in relation to iutereat! 
Secure a blank chattel mortgage form, read it carefully and explain 

its contents, 
At the first opportunity, secure from a local paper, a copy of an ad- 
vertisement of a (oreelnsure of a mortgage. Read it carefully and 

be prepared to explain its purpose and raeaning. 
Are days of grace allowed in your state! 
Are there any property restrictions in your community! If ao, what 

are they! 
IVhere are judgments filed in your county! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
BUSINESS PRINCIPLES IN THE HOME— SUMMARY 

As there are certain principles^ generally accepted as funda- 
mental by all business men in the commercial worlds so every home- 
maker and housewife should adopt a household business oode. 
Many items that should form a part of such a code have been men- 
tioned in previous chapters^ but are here repeated and others are 
given to furnish a summary of business principles for the home. 

Fundamental Principles. — ^The maintenance and operation of 
a home is a business, and as such, it must be conducted efficiently 
and upon a business basis. Principles which one does not expect 
a business man to violate must not be violated in the running of 
the home. 

" Time is money '^ is a well known business axiom. A house- 
wife has no more right to squander her time than has a business 
man a right to waste it in his office. Clerks are not permitted to read 
the morning papers in the employer's time, and wives should not 
make a habit of delaying the work of the household for the sake of 
indulging in some form of recreation. 

System is the business man's fetish. It should have the house- 
wife's consideration. The business of the home should be systema- 
tized and simplified and placed upon the most efficient basis possible 
to obtain. 

Marriage is a partnership on equal terms. The home is wha^ 
all the members of the family make it; not what the mother make* 
it, but what the father and mother with the help of the son ai>^ 
the daughter make it. Each must do his or her share. The wof ^ 
of each, in proportion, is just as important as that of the othe^ 
If anyone neglects his or her share, it must be done by someone el^^ 
Lost and squandered time, waste of food or eflEort, breakage, mL^ 
takes, all mean loss in dollars and cents and in rome way, at son:^ 
time, someone must pay for such leakages. In other words, a su^ 
cessful home means successful cooperation on the part of eadi men^ 
ber of the family. 

There are many specific principles that may be adopted by an J 
housewife, and a few of them are given herewith : 

416 
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iiedules for Work and for Employees. — It is easier to do 
one's own housework il' a Jetiiiite sdieJule of daily and weekly duties 
is made. It is much easier to have a perfect uuderstaoding with a 
uiaid whea ^e is tirst eiiga^cd than it is to be eoulinually Ics^uiug 
new iDHtruclioiie from day to day. There is certain deiinite work lo 
be done in every household daily, or upon certain days of the week, 
and every miatress has her own preference as to when and how such 
work should be done. Much friction may be avoided by handing 
a new maid a carefully written (typewritten) set of instructions, 
preceded by a carefully worded explanation as to tlie purpose of 
submitting the mistress's wishes in this form. In the absence of 
Uie mistress there need be little cause of mismiderstandiug on the 
part of the maid in relation to her work or what is expected of her 
under certain circumstances. 

The Housekeeper's Business Desk, — Every bouse keeper 
should provide herself wit)i a desk with com part meuta and plenty 
of drawers in it, Thist may be kept in the dining-room or some room 
accessible to it and the kitchen, or wherever is most convenient. A 
space should be provided thereon for cook-books and other books 
pertaining to household management. Card recipe drawers may be 
used if desired. A metal bos with key should be secured for hold- 
ing stamps and small change. A postal scale; a good inkstand, a 
DumbiT i)f peiiN un<l pciicils; hhiok titli^: fur nR'Tiioniuda, writing 
paper and envelopes, paste, blotters, expense hooka, a iile for bills 
due and bills paid, and a waste basket should form part of the 
equipmejit of this desk. Everything that contributes to the man- 
agement of the business of the home should be acceaaible to, on, or 
in this desk. 

A Typewriter in the Home. — A second-liand or rebuilt type- 
writer may be purchased at a nominal cost, and its use in the home 
will soon justify the expenditure. It saves much time in many 
ways. Letters, orders and fonns can be made out in duplicate on 
the machine and in other ways it contributes to business-like methods 
in the manaRenient of household affairs. 

A Family Budget. — A family budget, or plan of spending, 
should be made as soon as possible, hut in order to do this properly 
it may be upcessary to have a record of all expenditures for a. period 
of lit Ji'a.it ft vear. 

Household Accounting. — An expense account in the form of a 
household ledger should be kept ; that is a separate rei-nrd or account 
should be kept with each important item of household e 
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Buying. — ^In buying of local tradesmen and peddlers^ do not 
hesitate to weigh food materials upon your own scales at home; 
and do not hesitate to let your tradesmen know that you do this. 
Watch the scales as the clerks weigh your purchases. 

Always ask prices before purchasing and if prices are exorbi- 
tant do not be afraid to express your opinion to the tradesmen and 
do not be intimidated by other customers. It is not necessary to 
establish for yourself the reputation of being a " kicker " but every- 
one with whom you have business dealings should understand that 
you are a business woman and that you will not be imposed upon. 

The Family Bank Account. — A joint bank account should be 
opened in the name of both husband and wife, and all moneys from 
all sources received by both parties should be deposited therein, sub- 
ject to the check of either party without the signatvre of the other 
party. Such a bank relationship will help develop credU, a most 
important financial resource (p. 81). 

Charge Accounts. — Charge accounts may be opened with repu- 
table merchants and with city department stores, as the latter afford 
many opportunities unobtainable elsewhere. 

Household Bills. — All household bills should be paid once a 
month, and by bank check, not with cash. Bills due the first of 
the month should be paid not later than the tenth of the same 
month. 

Receipts. — Receipted bills may be kept in an inexpensive filing 
case with pockets arranged alphabetically the same as the old- 
fashioned letter-files. They may be filed alphabetically according 
to the name of the creditor. Another method of keeping receipts is 
to paste them in a large bill book. In this case, all gas bills would 
be pasted on the same pages; all bills for electricity on the same 
pages, etc. Begin at the top of the page and paste only the top 
of the receipt ; then the second receipt can be partially hidden imder 
the first one and so on until the page is full. There is less need for 
keeping receipted bills if they have been paid by check as the 
endorsed check constitutes a receipt. 

Instalment Buying. — This method of buying may be indulged 
in for the purchase of necessary furniture and household fittings. 
If not heavily in debt, and if assured of an income that is above 
tlie margin of safet>', there are times when the purchase of musical 
instruments, books, and other articles that might ordinarily be 
considered as luxuries, could be indulged in without question. Life 
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Insarance, a Bavmgs fuud, and an old-age fund should, tiowever, 
t>e established before reporting to inetalnient buying. 

Life Insurance. — The head of the family should if possible 
carry from two to live thousand dollars life inBurance, and as mnc!i 
more as possible. Unless oue has mure than the average income, 
life insurance should be divorced from investment feature*: su:^h as 
endowment clauses. If one cannot afford several thousand dollars 
insurance in old line companies, one should not hesitate to take part 
of his insurance in a^^sessment associations. 

The wife should carry insurance as well as the husband, if it is 
at all possible to meet the payments necessary. A widow with a 
life insurance policy has a sure protection against old age. It is at 
least a guarantee that the maintenance of a mother will not be 
merely a matter of charity. 

Do Dot borrow on your life-insurance aa it is intended for a 
definite contingency and should he reserved for that. It is poor 
policy to borrow on life insurance policies. 

Borrowing. — Do not borrow from friends or relatives. Do 
not ask tradesmen to carry accounts longer than the customary 
period, as that is another form of borrowing. If money is needed, 
borrow it from the local bank. If you owe money at the bank, pay it 
before it ia due, and not later than the day of maturity. If you owe 
money and do not pay it when due, do not be offended if you receive 
notice of the same or a request to pay. 

One should not hesitate to borrow money with which to build ov 
buy a home. Neither should one hesitate to mortgage a home, if 
the money can be invested safely, at a higher rate of interest than 
one has to pay for the loan and the expenses connected with 
making it. 

Those who cannot borrow from hanks should investigate pos."]- 
bilities of Building and T»an Associations, Credit Fnions, and 
Morris Banks. Before resorting to questionable agencies such as 
" loan sharks " for temporary financial assistance, one may better 
make a confidant of an employer, asking for advice if not for finan- 
cial assistance needed. 

Legal Obligations. — Do not endorse or sign a note for anyone, 
friend or relative, and do not ask anyone to sign or endorse a note. 
Do not sign a lease for anyone or guarantee the payment of any 
indebtedness unless contracted by yourself. 

Do not sub-lease property without the consent of the owner in 
writing anil without a fnll knowledge of your rights and obligations 
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under the sub-lease. If you have a lease of a piece of property, be 
sure you know your legal rights before you attempt to sub-lease. 
Landlords accepting tenants under a sub-lease, generally hold the 
original tenant responsible for the sub-tenant. 

Property. — Husband and wife should hold all real estate m 
joint-tenancy, and all personal property in common, so that each 
has equal rights in it. It might be possible to place the household 
furnishings and personal property under an agreement which will 
safeguard the rights of the survivor with regard to it. A New 
York lawyer said, " I always consider that in buying any furniture, 
it is my wife's. The law exempts $500 worth of personal propertv, 
but all will go to my wife.'* 

Engage the Services of a Lawyer. — If necessary legal infor- 
mation cannot be secured from other sources, it will not be amiss 
for every newly-married couple to secure from a competent lawyer 
a written statement as to the rights of both husband and wife in 
property, their legal relations one to the other, and the law of their 
state in reference to inheritances. 

Making a Will. — Every head of a family and everyone posses- 
sing real estate or any considerable amount of personal property* 
should make a will. Do not attempt to do this yourself, unless in 
an emergency, but have a competent lawyer do it for you. 

In emergencies, a competent will may be drawn up by any 
adult of sound mind, or anvone not related to the will-maker may 
draw up such a will, providing he has no interest whatever in your 
estate, and if two, in some states three, witnesses attach their signa- 
tures by the side of the signature of the maker of the will. 

Bo not put off the making of a will until old age or sickness 
comes ; like life insurance it should be taken care of early, but as 
conditions affecting property change, do not hesitate to make a new 
will. 

Become familiar with the laws in your state pertaining to the 
inheritance of property, and your rights in the interests of property* 
held by husband, wife, parents or children, as the case may be. 

Litigation. — ^Do not resort to the courts to settle disputes ex- 
cept as a last resort. Arbitration will cost much less. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that you should not obtain legal advice. Do not 
hesitate to consult a law^'or whenever neeossary. His advice may 
save you many a dollar. 

Protection against Fire. — Be sure that your house or apart- 
ment is properly injured, and instruct your broker to call you up a 
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reek before your policy expirea. If there is a mortgage on your 
iioperty, be Hure that a '* mortgage clause " ia attached to it, as 4 
ire iusurauce policy covering morlgageil property, without such a 
:laiu>e, is questionable. 

If yuu have valuable furniture, rugs aud pictures be sure aud 
Jave them insured. If possible try to liave a list of your property 
lovered by such insurance attached to and made a part of the policy. 
iieep your policy and inventory somewhere outside your house. 

Simple precautions shouJd be taken against fire. Proper habits 
ibould be lonned in the care of burnt matches, the use of tobacco, 
;be use and storage of gasoline aud kerosene. Fire extinguishers 
ihould be placed ou each floor of a house, and kept in order. If 
Muse are beyond reach of one's moans, buckets of water should be 
<ept in convenient places. The kitchen sink might be equipped 
vith a nozzle for attaching a hose, and a piece of garden hose should 
JO kept in reserve in a convenient place for emergencies of this 
lature. Asbestos, tile and other fireproof roofs reduce the loss 
Tom fire very materially, and undoubtedly would prove a factor in 
lecuring lower insurance rates. 

Insurance Records. — \ record siiould be kept of the amounts 
if all insurance, name of company, date taken out, premiums paid 
ind date of expiration; with life insurance, record the date pre- 
niums are due. 

A Household Inventory. — Everj' family should keep an in- 
ventory book in which are listed the various articles of fumituie 
uid furnishings of the home. Any blank book will answer and a 
iifferent page may be given to the different necessary classifieations, 
ind the facts of cost, date purchased, etc., should be entered (see 
p. 27B). 

Safety Deposit Boxes. — Every family should maintain a 
jafety deposit box in some bank or trust company, in which should 
'X kept ail legal papers, such as deeds, wills, insurance policies, mort- 
i^ages, and other valuable property. A fire-proof box or safe in the 
■lOttsehold is also desirable. 

Magazines and Periodicals. — A record should be kept of all 
iubscriplions and tho date of their expiration. 

Contributions to Church and Charity. — ^These should be re- 
■orded uiidfr apprnjiriate headings. This record will facilitate the 
Dftlculatinn of one deduction item for the Federal Income Tax. 

Medical Services. — If you are possessed of ordinary intelli- 
^nce and common sense, a doctor need not he called every time 
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Bome member of the family ia indisposed. Every mother and fall 
ghuuld be familiar witti tlic ordinary principles of phyeiologf 
Equipped with thia knowledge, a UUle study of diet and food proT 
hinia will solve many physical ills, aud lessen the professional bilk 
it is the part of wisdom to liavu a thorough medical exaiuiustiiu 
of every adult member of tlie family at least once a year. Hia; 
dentist may need tu be visited oftener. 

If one cannot really afford medical services, there are age 
in every large city that will supply such attention at minimiim 
charges and iu many cases without any charge. If there is need of 
medical services, have the best that can be aSorded, It is the idie^ 
eat in the long run. Do not under any circumstances rewrt tt 
patent medicine. If a physician is called for an emergency, ' 
down the procedure followed for future use. 

Secure from your State University or (Jollege, from your CitJ 
and State Board of Health, from the Federal tiovcrnmen:, ftOBi 
the U. S. Children's Bureau, aud from the U. 8. Public Heilth 
Service, at Wasiiinglon, D. C, the free bulletins published !»■ 
relation to health and disease and sanitation. 

The First-aid Outfit.— A complete first-aid outfit, with l)nok 
of instructions, should be found in every home. This should be 
stored in a place sure to be quickly accessible, but beyond the reiA 
of children. 

Rules for Children. — A few simple rules should be establisbei 
for the guidance of children. These rales may be typewritten aiu' 
tacked up in the room of each child. They should include the honf 
of rising, of retiring and of meals; the hour for leaving the hooM 
tor school and tJie time they are expected to report at home f«B' 
school; the time for study and for play and the mention ol lUB 
duties and work to bo performed. For his own development, MW 
a<i for the good of the home, every child should early in his life Hi 
assigned one or more daily tasks for which he is held responsibl* 
and made to see that he, and the way in which such tasks ore pc^ 
formed, are factors in the general good of the home and societv. 

Allowances to Children. — Do not make allowanceG of spendil 
money to children, for which they are not held carefully ace 
able. If desired, make gifts of money from time to time to yw 
children, or give them regular sums of money with which to pi 
chase their own clothing and other snpplies as soon as they I 
old enoueh. Tearh thrm how to Iceep an expense scconnt « 
how to huy. Tf'nch llipni also how to save and as soon ss til 
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have accumulated enough, introduce them to the rayeteries of a bank 
account. They may be encouraged to save by a promise of a certaiu 
sum, say fifty cents for every dollar which tiiey put In the hank. 

Children should be taught four things in relation to money: 
(o) How to earn and receive; (b) how to speud; [i:) how to save; 
(d) how to give. 

Work of a cooperative iiature, to which every member of the 
family is supposed to contribute, should not be paid for when 
done by children, but if the child can do work that otherwise might 
require hired lielp to do, compensation may be allowed. Small 
undertakings should be encouraged, such as tiie raisiug of poultry, 
the making of a garden and the selling of the produce raised ; news- 
paper routes, Saturday employment, and similar enterprises teach 
children the value of money. 

Children should be taught early to l>uy their own small necessi- 
ties, and as they grow older their own clothing. By assisting in 
the family marketing, they may gain a sense of values ami be taught 
liow to market intelligently. 

Perhaps simple problems in investments may be explained and 
put in operation from time to time. The opening of a savings 
bank account should i)e one of the first steps along this line. 

Intelligent giving through Church, Sunday School and young 
peoples' organizations may be the first step in tenching how to give. 
Individual cases of misfortune and poverty depicted in the news- 
papers, public demands for assistanoe in calamities should perhaps 
Ite brought to the attention of young people in such a way that they 
themxelves will feel the first promptings of a responsibility that 
will lead them to part with a portion of their savings in order to 
help others. 

Should Children Pay Board? — So soon as children hecome 
eeonomically independent or able to support- tliemselvea, they should 
first lie required to pay their own carfares, buy their own lunches 
and supply their own clothes. As they earn more they should he 
expected to pay a certain amount for board. This may he fixed at 
a minimum amount, or it may he based upon the total monthly ex- 
pense for the entire family for rent, hoard, and laundry, and appor- 
tioned according to the number in the family. Earning capacity. 
however, should he considered in such an npyiortionment. 

Sa^^ngs. — A definite apportionment should he made for 
weekly or monthly insitalnients'. All money should he deposited 
in the banV. so that a check mav he drawn fir the monthly savings. 
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the amount being deducted from the balance as shown on the stub 
of the check-book and the check should be held^ but unsigned. As 
soon as the savings amount to a few hundred dollars^ they should 
be safely invested at a fair rate of interest. Do not forget to com- 
pound your interest as often as possible. 

Making Investments. — Do not make any investment without 
first consulting your local banker. His advice may save you many 
dollars. If you are a widow, agree with your baiter to have him 
pass upon all of your expenditures above a given sum. Instruct him 
not to honor your own check for an amount in excess of this sum. 
This will protect you from hasty action and second thought may 
convince you of an error in judgment. It will protect you from 
swindlers, while friends and relatives will soon cease to bother you, 
if they understand that a hard-headed banker must first pass upon 
their request for a loan. Do not speculate on the Stock Exchange 
or elsewhere. Speculation means risks that few can afford to take, 
regardless of the moral aspect of it. 

Old-age Fund. — A portion of the savings should be laid aside 
for an old-age fund, and this should not be subjected to speculative 
risks or investments outside of first-class bonds. If not so invested 
it should be kept in a savings bank at interest and the interest 
compounded. 

Children as soon as they are self-supporting should contribute 
to this fund. Each one should purchase bonds and pay for them in 
instalments, to be used by the parents if necessary later in life and 
if not used to be returned to them at the death of the parents, or 
the amount to be apportioned out of the estate before an equal 
distribution is made of the parents* estate. 

Parents should not convey the bulk of their estate to children 
but they should retain their property, both real and personal, during 
tlieir lives, as a protection against penury and neglect later in life. 

In Conclusion. — ^Any family who will endeavor to run the 
home upon a business basis will find that efficiency brings as great 
a return, in proportion, in the home, as it does in business. 

Many will object to so-called ''new-fangled notions.'* Others 
may be too indolent to follow any system, while others may be 
indifferent. William T. Ellis says, ''There are three kinds of 
people in the world — the wills, the won'ts and the can'ts. The first 
accomplish everything ; the second oppose everything ; and the third 
fail in ever3rthing.** 

Let everyone ask the question, " To which class do I belong? *' 



CHAPTER XXXV 

} TO THE TEACHER AND STUDENT OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 

h The fact that the study of Home Economips has not yet been 
udardized in all of the various schools teaching the aahject, often 
makes it necessary for writers to compile texts that will be suffi- 
ciently waopreheDsive for the uses of all types of schools. This 
naturally results in giving perhaps more material than might he 
needed by many schoola in order to supply the needs of others. 
For this reason, a few suggeations in regard to the use of tliis text 
may he pertinent 

The Scope of the Book. — Before entering upon the study of 
this text, the reader or the student first should become familiar with 
the author's purpose in writing it, which means that a careful read- 
ing of the preface should be the first task. Next, examine the table 
of contents, noting (a) the divisions into which the subject has beeu 
apportioned, then (h) the subdivisions of each topic, and finally 
(c) the subject of each chapter. Having done this, examine care- 
fully the Cross Index in tlie back of the iiook, noting the many and 
various topics that are treated in the text. Compare a few refer- 
ences in the crosB index with the text matter, so as to learn the 
importance of depending upon the index in finding subjecta, instead 
of idly turning the pages of the book with a vague idea as to where 
the topic may be located. One should leam how to ose a hook as 
well as study its contents. The above preliminary work will give 
the student a general ideia of the sul)ject itself, and a visualization 
of its many topics and sul)-topics so that the text may be approached 
with a clear idea as to the logical development of the subject itself. 

Note-Books. — Before beginning the study of the text, every 
student shoukl procure a note-book. Any blank hook will answer 
the purpose but loose-leaf note-books are particularly convenient. 
The organization of material in note-Viooks will of course follow the 
sequence of topics studied, it will call for four sections or possibly 
separate hooks — one to cover Part I. the second one for Part IT. 
the third for Part ITT and the fourth for Part IV, as each part of 
the text represents kindred topics. 
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Each part of the note-book dealing with a topic mtght be 
divided into three parts; the first for answering questions, the 
second tor recording the results of investigations and demonstra- 
tions, the third for entering facts imparted by the teacher, and 
the fourth for miscellaneous notes, reference readings, etc. 

Questions and Answers. — ^It is not intended that students 
should slavishly answer every question following the various ch^ 
ters. The teadier may omit any question desired or add original 
questions of her own. Only such questions as the student nuiy 
have time to answer, or those that are especially pertinent to the 
class, or to local conditions should be given. 

Demonstrations. — ^The same instruction pertaining to qi^ 
tions is pertinent to original investigations and demonstrations. 
The environment of the student, the nature of the course being 
given, and the character of the class, must govern the assignment 
of such work. 

In asking students to make outside investigations which necessi- 
tate requests from business men for specific information, the teacher 
should assign certain students to gather certain types of infonna- . 
tion, so that no one business or professional man may be burdened 
by similar demands from many students. The same rule should 
be followed in asking students to secure printed forms and blanks 
for exhibit to the class, unless they are to be purchased. Printed 
legal forms are sold by stationers and if it is desirable for the stu- 
dents to secure them, they should be purchased and incorporated 
as a part of the note-book. Old forms already used and of no value 
may be secured from the student's own home. 

Visits to the offices of public officials should be made either by 
the entire class, or in groups, at various times, but such visits should 
never be made without first securing, in advance, the consent of the 
official to be visited. 

Every student of home economics should become familiar with 
the location of city and county officers and with their duties, and 
visits to their offices may sometimes prove interesting and profitable. 

Visits of Outside Business and Professional Men to the 
Class. — From time to time, the teacher should secure the consent 
of various business and professional men and especially public offi- 
cials to visit and address the class upon the subjects represented by 
their work. The County or City Treasurer, for instance, could give 
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the class much practical information and answer many questions 
difficult to make clear or answer in a textbook. 

Themes for Debate. — ^Tlme should be made during the school 
year for at least several debates upon home economic subjects of 
especial interest to the class or community. A few suggested themes 
for this purpose will be found following some of the chapters. 

References. — ^The Bibliography of a subject being studied 
should not be neglected. Research work demands reference to many 
books and periodicals and the student should become familiar with 
the various material that has been written upon the subject under 
consideration. A knowledge of the various writers and books on a 
special subject are the keys that will unlock for the student the 
store-house of information necessary to a successful mastery 6f 
such a subject. Teachers will find it wise to give specific references 
to pages in reference books bearing on topics under discussion. 

The Text Itself. — The slavish following of any text is poor 
pedagogy. The Business of the Household is a subject that should 
be studied in every High School, but it would be folly to expect the 
smaller High Schools to do work that only can be done success- 
fully in more advanced classes. For such a reason, in some schools 
the teacher w.ill do well to arrange an outline for such a course as 
may seem best adapted to the needs of the class. Then, instead of 
requiring an intensive study of every page and chapter in the text, 
the student may be directed to the specific lessons desired. The 
teacher in such instances should mark for the students certain 
chapters that should be read and others that require intensive study. 
In this way, the text may be adapted ta the needs of any Home 
Economic course. 

Students should be taught not to accept general statements as 
standard rules applying to all cases. They should however, be made 
to see the principles involved and taught to modify or apply those 
principles to varying conditions. 

In Conclusion. — Adapt the text to the needs of the class or 
student. The student cannot shape her parents* home to meet all 
the principles taught, but all of the principles mentioned may be in 
some way adapted to the needs of the student and his or her home. 

An attempt should be made to enlist the interest of parents in 
the students* study of the Business of the Household, and assurance 
should be given parents that any information given the student per- 
taining to the family, will not become the property of the class if 
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it is supposed to be confidential. Caution should be exercised in 
asking students embarrassing questions pertaining to the finances 
of the family. Suggest to the student that father and mother might 
be interested in this book, and that by calling their attention to it, 
or by reading from it to them, discussions in the home might be 
started that would result in securing the parents' cooperation in 
this study. From their own experience, parents might be able to 
corroborate or amplify the statements made in the text or explain 
how the principles involved have been applied in their own home. 
Finally, because some statement in the text may not have been 
proven by teacher or student, do not pass judgment upon it until 
an investigation has been made to learn if the principle or fact 
stated might not apply to some condition, circumstance or place 
with which the student or teacher may not have had experience. 
Discussion on the part of students should be provoked and with the 
exercise of judgment and common sense, this study of the Business 
of the Household will be found one of the most i;iecessary of all 
subjects embraced in the curriculum of Home Economic classes and 
schools. 
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Nolo: — A Cross Index Hhould be of morp vnluc tlian more references to 
thp contents of a. book. It has other values that should be studied bj every 
student or user of a reference or text-book. 

It gives the user a general els well as a. speciHc knowledge of the ar- 
mngement und purpose of a, book and thua makes the text a more valuable 
tool than it otherwise would be. 

When topiestlj arrani^d, each group of topics becomes a subject that 
lUA^ well hear further and more detailed study, not merely in the text but 
from outside investigations and collateral readings. Such groups furnish 
themes for investigation, debates, and research work. 

It ia to be hoped that every user of this book, at leant, will careJully 
study the Crows Indei as well as the Table of ContentM at the beginning of 
the book, before reading or entering upon ihe ttttdy of the text. 
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Banker's partial payment bonds, 325 
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from bank, 88 
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Causes of rising prices, 98 
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counter, 20 
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buying systematically, 207 
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Clothing, extravagance in, 238 

made-to-order vs. ready-made, 238 

material and construction, 230 

men's, 237 

outside aids to making, 230 

renewals of, 247 

standards of, ,237-- 

wonreil*8XnH children's, 230 
Coal (see Fuel), 147 

composition of, 146 

hard and soft, 144 

to find amount in bin, 143 

weight of per cu. ft., , 145 

weighing, 223 
Coke, 145 

Cold storage, 98, 100 
Common law, 381 

marriages, 387 
Comparison of fuels, 140 
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Conservation, food, 200 

rules for, 207 
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caveat emptor, 411 
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garnishment, 413 
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incompetent parties to, 410 

instalment, 412 

signature to, 410 

sUitute of limitations, 413 

Sunday, made on, 411 

written vs. oral, 410 
Cooking, electric and gas, 172 
Cooperative banks, 334 
Correspondence coursep, 359 
Cost of doing business (grocers) 
212 
living in a house, 122 
maintaining apartment build* 
Ing, 116 
Credit, 81, 83, 85 

abuses of, 80 

cost of, 87 

department store, 85 

retailer's, 87 

unions, 332 

Daily routine, system in, 205 

Days of prace, 413 

Deeds, joint tenancy, 17, 395 

quit claim, 399 

recording, 399 

trust, 414 



Deeds, warranty, 398 
Deliveries affecting prices,} 104 
Delivery receptacle, 257 
Demand notes, 34 
Department store credit. 
Deposit slips, bank, 20, 31 
Discount for cash, 87, 103 
Dish- washing machines, 250' 
Distribution of food products, 211 
Divorce, 387 

alimony, 390 

laws pertaining to, 389 
Document boxes, 270 
jDoling method, distribution income, 

12 
Dollar, purchasing value of, 103 
Domestic service a trade, 297 

(See Service in Home) 
Drafts, bank, 30 
Drunkards, 411 

Early lighting mediums, 150 
Economic conditions, 68 
Education in the budget, 63, 

358-362 
Electric appliances, 172, 174 
safety rules for, 167 

bills, how to read, 167 

cooking, 172, 173 

fans in the home, 259 

fiat irons, 172 

heating, 172 

incandescent lamps, 170 

light, 103, 170 

maximum demand charges for, 
105 

meter reading, 104 

power, 103, 175 

services, cost of, 171 
rates, 103, 100 

wiring, 109 
Electricity, advantages 'and disad- 
vantages of, 147 
Engel's law, 04 
Environment, factor in cost living;, 

122 
Estates and trusteeships, 33 
Evolution of home conditions, 2 
Exchange on checks, 30 
Exemptions, tax. 179 
Expectancy of life, 307 
Expenditures, 00 
Expense of service in home, 289 
Expenses, reducing, 100 
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Factors inyolved in marketing, 212 
False standards of living, 8 
Family, a cooperative unit, 76, 204 
income allowances, 13 
charge method, 14 
doling method, 12 
joint account, 15 
laws affecting the, 410 
Farm homes, 117 
Fats, 193 

"Fat-soluble A" substances, 105 
Federal Bureau of Labor's price re- 
port, 96 
farm land bank, 335 * 

loan associations, 335 

annual payments to, 338, 
340 
income tax, 183 
Filing bills, 271 
Financing the family, 76 
Fire insurance, 187 
amount of, 189 
buildings, 189 

vacating, 189 
furniture, 190, 421 
losses, adjustment of, 190 
mortfpEiged property of, 190 
policies, co-insurance clause, 188 
standard, 187 
valued, 188 
records, 421 
terms used in, 187 
First aid outfits, 422 
Flat irons, electric, 172 

gas, 162 
Follow-up tabs, use of, 282 
Food, 61, 192-209 
accounts, 53, 55, 56 
adulterations, 100 
bills for average family, 97 
body needs, 192 
budgets, 202, 203 
buying direct, 215 
cost per day per capita, 203, 204 
conservation of, 206, 207 
calories, 197 
daily energy requirements, 198, 

204 
distribution of, 211, 216 

cost of, 211, 212 
economies, 201 

"fat-soluble A" substances, 195 
how to delect, 198 
kinds of, 193, 194 
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clubs, 217 
deliveries, 218 

markets, study of, 214 

menus, 200 
balancing, 201 

mineral elements in, 194, 195 

necessities, 195 

parcel post marketing, 216 

portions, 197 

prices, 213 

preparation of, 211 

production of, 210 

purpose of, 192 

requirements based on cost, 204 

rules for selection of, 199 

storage facilities, 98, 100, 216 

values, quick lunch portions, 205 

vitamines, 195 

waste, 201 
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Fraternal insurance, 303 
Fruits and vegetables, 194 
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composition of, 146 
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weighing, 223 
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Furnaces, 137 
Furniture insurance, 190 

inventory, 190 
Fuses, electrip, 169 

Gambling, 411 

Games, 374 

Garnishment, 413 
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bill, how to read, 157 
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consumption record, 158 

cost of, 154 
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fuel, 140 

history of, 150 

leaks, 158 

light and heat, 150, 150 

mantles, 159 
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Gas meter, 155, 159 

power, 162 
Groid, influence on prices, 102 
Grovernment pension systems, 356 
Grandmother^s system, 262 
Grains, 193 
Guarantee policies, 394 

Health insurance, 303 

Heat units vs. candlepower, 152 

Heaters, cleaning, 140 

rules for operating, 141 

specific rules for care of, 142, 143 
Heating, 137 

equipments, 139 

furnace, 157 

gas, 146 

hot water, 138 

oil, 146 

other methods, 146 

steam, 138 

stove, 137 
High cost of living, 95 
High living, 95 

prices, 95 
Higher life, 61, 62, 63, 358 
Home conditions, former, 2 
Home-making a specialized indus- 
try, 1 

ownership, 110, 112 
House, living in. 111 

rent, what it includes, 121 
Household accounts, 41, 267, 417 
why many are impractical, 41 
principle involved in, 42 
handling cash, 50 
headings for ledger, 46 
ledger, 42 

inventory, 421 

ledger, 42, 44-46, 50 

slackers, 292 

standards, 4 

waste, 107 

working equipment, 246 
Housewife's qualifications, 3 
Hot-air furnaces, 142 
Hot- water heating, 138 

plants, 143 
Humidification, 139 
Husbands, rights and liabilities of, 

390, 395 

Ice, 223 
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Income, 78 

apportionment of, 60, 63 

tax, 183 
Indebtedness, 79, 88 
Index figure, 97 
Infants, 383 
Inheritance, 403-409 

administrator, 404 
bonds of, 407 

distribution, 405 

dower, 404 

escheat, 404 

executor, 404 

forms of property, 403 
estates, 403 

heirs, collaterals, 403 
lineals, 403 
minor, 403 

joint tenancy, 406 

taxes, 185 

testator, 404 

trust companies, 408 

wills (see Wills), 403 
Instalment, buying, 418 

leases, 412 

plan, 89-92 
Institutions for saving, 329-341 

building and loan ass'ns, 330 

cooperative banks, 334 

credit unions, 332 

Federal farm land bank, 335 

Morris plan banks, 341 

postal savings system, 329 

savings bank, 332 
Insurance, 61, 62 

annuities, 310 

assessment and fraternal, 303 

buildings, on, 189 

cost of, 304 

expectation of life, 307 

fire, 187, 420, 421 

furniture, 190 

legal reserve companies, 306 

life, 419 

mortality tables, 308 

mutual companies, 307 

policies (see Policies), 309 

stock companies, 307 

terms used in, 187 
Interest, loans on, 88 

parts of a year, for, 325 

savings on, 323 
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Inventories, 81, 276, 277, 421 
Investigation before renting, 129 
Investing in real estate, 79 
Investments, 33, 323, 342-349, 424 

(See Notes) 

(See Real Estate, Bonds, etc.) 
Iron in food, 194 
Items that add to rent, 123 

Joint account, 15 

bank account, 16 

tenancy, 17, 395 
Judgments, 401 

notes, 343 

Kerosene, 151 
Kindergartens, 358 
Kitchen, 248, 261 

labels, gummed, 271 
Labor, factor in price, 99 

saving equipment, 296 
Laundry chute, 259 
Laws which affect the family, 410 
age, 383 

of consent, 383 

barred claims, 413 

caveat emptor, 411 

common law, 381 
marriages, 387 

contracts, 411 

drunkards, 411 

gambling, 411 

garnishment, 413 

governing family, 382, 392 

Infants, 383 

instalment leases, 412 

legislation by courts, 383 

marriage laws, 384, 385 
license to, 385 
officials to, 387 

mortgages, 412, 413 

notes, 412, 413 

property restrictions, 413 

public bills, 414 

trust deeds, 414 

wills, 420 
Leases, general provisions of, 126 

instalment, 412 
-~--k«*or and lessee, 125 

tprmination of, 125, 127 

what they mean, 125 
Ledprer (see Household Ledger) 
Legal obligation, 419 



Legal reserve insurance companiei, 
306 

status of family, 380 
Liberty bonds, 326 
Lien3, 400, 401 
Life insurance, 300-3 13, 419 
Lights, gas, 159 

standards of, 152 
Lighting mediums compared, 151 
Lime in food, 194 
Lineal measures, 227, 228 
Listing outstanding checks, 38 
Litigation, 420 
Living conditions, 110 
Liquid capacity measures, 227, 228 
Loans, personal, 342 
Luxuries, 63, 92 

Magazines and periodicals, record 

of, 421 
Maid, 287 
Mantles, gas, 169 
Markets, study of, 214 
Marketing, food, 210 
Marriage, 385 

common law, 387 

law controlling, 884 

license to, 385 

officials empowered to many, 387 
Married life vs. single life, 
Maturity of notes, 88, 413 
Measures (see Weights and Mea^ 

ures) 
Meat, 193 

Medical service, 421 
Menus, 200 

balancing, 201 

card records for, 279 

weekly and n^oathly, 266 
Meters, electric, 164 

gas, 155 

prepayment, 159 
how to read, 156 

water, 134 
Metric system, 230, 231 
Middle classes, 96 
Milk, 193 
Milk and cream containers, 223 

and milk products, 195 
Mineral elements in foods, 104, 195 
Modern problems of living, 05 
Money, the fluctuating dollar, 103 
Monthly allowances (see Allow- 
ances) 
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Mortality tables, 308 
Mortgages, 31)7, 398, 412, 414 
Mortgage note, 344 
Mortgaged property, insurance on, 

190 
Moving and storage, part of rent, 

124 
Mutual life Insurance companies, 307 

Natural resources, exhaustion and 

prices, 101 
Necessities, 00, 61, 63 
Notes, 88 

days of grace, 413 

demand, 343 

judgment, 344, 412 

maturity of, 413 

mortgage, 344 

promissory, 342 

Oflice devices in the home, 268, 283, 

284 
Oil as fuel, 146 
Old age, 350 

children's obligation to, 352 

fund, 424 

possessions during, 353 

pension funds, 355 
Operating heating equipments, 139 
Opportunities to save in buying, 105 
Outstanding checks, 38 
Owning one's home, 112 

Pantry, service and storage, 524, 258 
Parcel post, 216 
Part-time household service, 290 
Paying cash vs. charging, 81 
influence on prices, 103 
taxes, 181 
Pensions, government systems of, 
356 
old age, 355, 356 
workingmen*s compensation, 355 
Percentage apportionment of in- 
come, 03 
Personal expense record, 64 
Personal property, 17 
inventory of, 81 
on leased real estate, 125 
taxes, 178 
Phosphorus in foods, 194 
Physical record, 282 
exercises, 374 
efficiency, system in, 267 



Policies, beneficiaries, 310 

borrowing on, 310 

fire insurance, 187 
standard, 187 
valued, 188 
co-insurance, 188 

guaranteed, 394 

life, kind of, 300 

record of, 278 
Poll-taxes, 179 
Postal savings system, 329 
Premium, fire insurance, 187 
Pre-war economic conditions, 68 
Prices, causes of rising, 98 

food, factors affecting, 213, 214 
retail, 97 

high, 95 

and wages vs. abnormal condi- 
tions, 96 
Principles, materialistic, 6 

spiritual, 7 
Probating estates, 17, 405 
Production of food, 210 
Profit sharing, 355 
Promissory notes, 342 
Property (see Real Estate) 

restrictions, 413 
Proteins, 193 
Public school extension work, 376 

Quit-claim deeds, 399 

Radiator, kitchen, 251 

registers and radiation, 139 
Rates for electric service, 163 
Reading, 372, 373, 374 
Reading gas meter, 156 
electric meter, 164 
water, 134 
Real estate, 420 

abstracts of title, 394 
assessments and taxes. 396 
conveyances, forms of, 398 
parties to, 300 
recording, 300, 399 
fees, 398 
guarantee policies, 394 
in common, 17 

inventory of, 81 * 

investments, 348 
joint-tenancy. 17, 395 
judgments, 401 
legal status of street, 396 
public grade, 396 
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Real estate, liens, 400 
limitation of, 401 
mortgages, 114, 116, 397 
cost of making, 117 
foreclosure of, 397 
release of, 398 
purchasing, 79, 395 
quit-claim deeds, 399 
rights of husband in, 395 

wife in, 395 
taxes, 177 

Torrens System, 394 
warranty deed, 398 
Receipts, 418 
family, 49 
Recipe and pantry record, 282 
Reconcilement of bank statement, 39 
Recording conveyances, 300, 399 

release of mortgage, 398 
Records, address, 281 
appointment, 281 
bills payable, 274 
card, 279 

cash expenditures, 51, 54, 81, 103 
inventory, 277 
pantry, 282 

personal expenses, 54, 57 
physical, 282 
policy, 278, 279 
recipe, 282 
telephone 281 
Recreations, 364-379 
Refrigerator, 256 
evaporation, 255 
iceless, 256 
Relation of cost to income, 69 
Relative cost items in budget, 68 
Renewals, clothing, 247 
Rent. 114, 119 

Renting or buying, investigations, 
129 
paying oneself, 114 
apartment, what it includes, 121 
house, what it includes, 121 
Repacking, 226 
Repairs, 277 

list, making, 278 
Replevin, 413 
Retail deliveries and prices, 104 

food prices, 97 
Returned goods and prices, 104 
Return privileges, 105 
Richards, Ellen, budf?ets, 64 
Rules for children, 422 



Salaries, 78 
Saloons, 411 

Safety deposit boxes, 33, 270, 421 
rules for using gas, 
electricity, 168 
Saving, 423, 424 
amount saved in 10 years, 324 
bank account, 32 
banker's partial payment bonds, 

325 
danger in, 7 

from limiting children's educa- 
tion, 317 
interest on, 323 

for parts of a year, 325 
institutions for, 329 

. building and loan ass*ns, 330 
co&perative banks, 334 
credit unions, 332 
Federal farm land bank. 335 

loan associations, 335 
Morris plan banks, 341 
postal savings system, 329 
instalment plan, 91 
Liberty bonds, 326 
necessary, 315, 316 
opportunities for, 314 
principles involved, 315 
system in, 267, 318 
time it takes to doable, 325 
thrift stamps, 326 
Scales in the home, 226 
Schedules for work and employees, 

265, 417 
Servants' and children's schedules, 

265 
Service in the home, 77, 287 
day's work, 296, 297 
domestic, a trade, 297 
efficiency of, 298 
expense of, 289, 290 
part-time, 296 
rendered by children, 293 
reduced by arrangonent, 295 

by equipment, 295 
when necessary, 290, 291 
Sewing, 235, 239 
Sheaffer's budget, 64 
Shelter, 61 
Signature of disabled or illiterates, 

410 
Sinjrle life, 9 

tax, 183 
Sink, kitchen, 251 
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Sink, closet, 263 
Sinking fund, 116 
Special schools, 358 

lessons, 359 

taxes, 182 
Sperm oil, 151 
Standard of light, 142 

living raised by a maid, 282 
Statutes of limitation, 413 
Steam heat, 138 
Stocks, 346 

preferred and common, 347 
Stock vs. mutual life insurance com- 
panies, 307 
Storage facilities for food, 216 

part of rent, 124 

pantry, 258 

cold, 98, 100 
Stoves, 137, 251 
Stove, utensil closet, 253 
Street, legal status of, 396 

grade of, 396 
Streightoff's law, 64 
Suburban life, 110 
Supply and demand, 98 
Sweets, 193 
System in the home, 262-286 

arrangement, 264 

budget for indebtedness, 273 

buying, 266 
clothing, 267 

children's schedules, 265 

forms, office, 274, 275, 277, 279 

household accounting, 267 

office equipment, 268 

physical efficiency, 267 

routine, 265 

saving, 267 

servant's schedules, 265 

weekly and monthly menus, 206 

Table, kitchen, 264, 396 

Tables, weights and measures, 228 

Taking stock, 81 

TarifT, influence on. 102 

Tax levies and rates, 177. 

Taxes, 177 

boards of review, 180 

Federal income, 183 
exemptions, 184 

income, 183, 184 

inheritance, 185 

objections to forms of, 182 

paying, 181 



Taxes, payable, wh«n and where, 180 

single tax, 183 

special, 183 
Taxation, scheme of, 182-185 
Telephone record, 281 
Tenant's right under a lease, 125 
Thrift (see Savings, Old Age, etc.) 
Thrift stamps, 326 
Transportation, 101 

factor in cost of living, 123 
Trust deeds, 414 
Trusts, influence on prices, 102 
Typewriter in the home, 26, 270, 417 

Unionism vs. capitalism, 96 
Usury, 410 

Vacations, 367 
Vegetables, 194 
Ventilation, 139 
Vitamines in foods, 195 

Wages and salaries, 78, 96 

increase in, 97 
Warranty deed, 398 
Waste, food, 201, 202 

in household, 107 
Water, 119 
diet in, 196 
meters, 134 
supply, 119, 134 
"soluble B" substances, 195 
Weights and measures, 220 
berries and fruits, 226 
bread, 223 

complaints as to, 220 
fuel, 223 
heaped, 226 
ice, 223 
meats, 226 

milk and cream, 223 
repacking, 226 
meteric system, 230, 231 
scales 226 

statutory 220-222, 224, 225 
tables of, 228, 229 
unjust, 100 
Wife, a productive financial factor, 
10 
rights and liabilities of, 391 
Will, 403. 420 

administrator, 404 
codicil, 404 
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Will, distribution uf 
property, 405 
dower, 404 
estates, 403 
executor, 404, 408 
heirs, 403, 408 
identity, 407 
intestates, 403 



intestate's 



Will, makin'^ a, 400, 407 

non-cuputive, 404 

probate, 405 

revocation of, 400 

witnesses to. 407 
Wiring, electric, 1G9 
Workingmnn's compensation, 355 
Wood, as a fuel, 140 
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